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CHAPTER I. 

Don* Bosco’s Family 1815 . 

At the very moment that the French Revolution was 
threatening* to destroy the Catholic Church and scatter 
Her adherents to the four winds, God was regarding beni- 
gnantly many a hidden soul whom He knew would emerge 
from obscurity at the appointed time, to be the humble ins¬ 
truments in the triumph of His Invincible Church. 

And one of these chosen souls was surely Margaret 
Occhiena, born on April 1st. 1788 at Capriglio about six 
miles from the town of Chieri in Piedmont, Italy, of pious 
parents Melchior Occhiena and Dominica Bossone. While 
yet a child, she was distinguished by her uprightness of 
conscience, promptness of action and frankness of speech. 
Free from all hesitation and fear, basing her conduct on 
the Commandments of God, she developed, under the gui¬ 
dance of her saintly mother, a character marked with ad¬ 
mirable virtue and fortitude. 

At Becchi, which lies some five or six miles from her 
native place, lived Francis Bosco, born on February 4th. 
1784, an upright and hardworking peasant, who found it 
no light task to supportJiis little family, which consisted of 
his mother, now old and infirm ; his wife, and his little son 

* ‘ Don ’ an ecclesiastical title used in Italy, is, in this case, equiva¬ 
lent to our word ‘ Father \ 
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Don Bosco 


Anthony. On the last day of* February 1811, Mrs. Bosco 
died and Francis’ difficulties were still further increased, for 
with an aged invalid and a little boy on his hands he could 
not well attend to his fields. IT is thoughts, somewhat na¬ 
turally turned towards a second marriage and his choice 
fell upon Margaret. After some hesitation, for although 
twenty-four she had never had any inclination to the mar¬ 
ried state, Margaret, chiefly in a spirit of obedience to her 
father who strongly favoured the match, gave her consent 
and the marriage was celebrated on June Gth. 1812. 

Margaret devoted herself with loving care to the needs 
of her mother-in-law and of* her little step-son Anthony, and 
the little home at Becclii was a model one—poor, but hap¬ 
py and contented. On April 8th. 1813, there were rejoi¬ 
cings in the humble abode at the birth of a little son, on 
whom was bestowed the name of Joseph. Some two years 
later, August lGtli. 1815, Margaret’s second son, the sub¬ 
ject of our Biography, was born. To this baby was given 
the name John Melchior. 

Now commenced a very peaceful era in the life of this 
little household, but soon it was to be broken for Francis 
returned one night from his work, complaining of a chill 
and despite every care lavished on him by his devoted wife, 
bronchitis developed and after a brief illness he passed away 
on May 11th. 1817, being then in his thirty-fourth year. 

John often afterwards spoke of this event to the boys 
at the Oratory. “ When my father died I was not quite 
two years old, so I cannot remember what he looked like, 
but I can clearly recall that I wanted to stay behind in the 
room with the body, and when my mother called on me to 
come away I replied 4 If father is not coming, neither am I ’. 
My mother said 4 Poor boy, you have no father now ’. Then 
1 began to cry and mother took me out of the room. In all 
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probability, I cried only because my mother was crying, for 
at that early age, I certainly could not have understood my 
loss. Yet those words 4 You have no father now ’ have re¬ 
mained engraven on my memory from that hour. ” 

So the future Apostle of Youth, who was to be a father 
to so many of the fatherless, was himself deprived, at a very 
early age, of a father’s care, but his mother discharged the 
double duty of father and mother towards him so well, as 
to merit the title of 44 Model and Queen of Christian mo¬ 
thers. ” 















(CHAPTER II. 

The home training. 1820-1823. 

The death of Francis Bosco momentarily threw the 
house into confusion. The mother found herself suddenly 
responsible for the support of five persons, for besides the 
three boys, Anthony, Joseph and John, there were two 
farm-labourers whose services could not well be dispensed 
with. In addition too, the whole country was famine-stric¬ 
ken: the crops (hat year had everywhere been bad: but by 
dint of constant watchfulness and vigorous economy, the 
difficult time was bridged over and, by degrees, conditions 
somewhat righted themselves.* But it was a most trying 
period and often the little family had to rest content with 
but the bare necessities of life. 

Henceforth the mother lived only for her children—her 
one aim being to inculcate on them her own virtues^ lively 
faith, confidence in God, a spirit of prayer and, above'all 
the highest esteem for purity. Every- Sunday and Holy 
Day she took her children to Mass at St. Peter’s in Murial- 
do, where the Holy Sacrifice was followed by a special 
children’s service. On their return home Margaret would 
follow-up the priest’s remarks, eliciting questions to make 
certain that the discourse had been attentively and intelli¬ 
gently followed and John was always able and willing to 
repeat the whole instruction to his mother, for God had 
gifted him with a remarkably retentive memory. 
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The home training . 


Her great faith made the recollection of the presence 
of God most familiar to Margaret: ever indeed on her lips 
was that the salutary warning “ God sees you. ” Sending 
the boys to play away in the fields, this was her final word? 
and if she noticed one or other of them downcast and appa¬ 
rently brooding over some real or fancied wrong, she would 
whisper in his ear “ Remember God can read even our 
most secret thoughts. ” A hailstorm, with its resultant da¬ 
mage, illustrated the lesson of resignation, whilst a plentiful 
crop served to show the goodness of God. 

The boys were early trained to be industrious, not only 
6n the farm, but also about the house, and only when their 
allotted tasks were completed were they allowed to play. 
Once, his mother scolded John for associating with certain 
boys, but when he pointed out that his presence checked all 
wrongdoing, she, at once, withdrew her objection. Thus 
oven at this early age, he began to give signs of his future 
mission for, to use his own words: “ To gather boys toget¬ 
her and teach them their catechism was already in my mind. 
From the time I was five years old that was my eager de¬ 
sire—it seemed to be the only thing I had to do on earth. ” 

From his mother, the boy inherited a frank, open and 
courageous nature. Just about this time he went to Capri- 
glio to help in the vineyard and one evening he heard the 
story of the “ Haunted Room ” from which weird sounds 
were said to come, not only during the night but also during 
the day. John tried to explain the phenomenon away, say¬ 
ing it was the wind, or a cat, or something, but the story 
teller insisted on a ghost. The child thereupon decided to 
investigate the mystery and seizing a lamp and a stick ap¬ 
proached the door of the “ Haunted Room ”, followed by 
the whole household armed with weapons of every descrip¬ 
tion. Arrived at the door, there could plainly be heard 
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Don Sosco 


sounds of knocking within, and all drew back afraid; all, 
that i', except John who, with a sudden snrino- jumped into 
the room. 

rhe only thing to be seen in the room was a large ba¬ 
sket of grain which stood in one corner and suddenly it was 
noticed to move. A shout, was raised “ the devil ”, “ the 
devil aifd a prompt rush was made for the door. John 
however fearlessly approaching the ‘ devil ’ opened the ba¬ 
sket and discovered... a large hen ! The hen had crept ialo 
the room unperceived and jumped into the basket to get the 
grain. Her movements had closed the rather-heavy lid 
upon her, and she was trapped. In her violent efforts to 
exti icate herself, the basket jumped up and down a little. 
Thus was laid the ‘ghost ’ of the “ Haunted Room 

When John was about, eight, Margaret one day left 
him alone in the house. Wishing to get something down 
from a high shelf he climbed upon a chair, but his foot 
slipped and he upset a bottle of oil. The stains could not 
be removed, so the boy reconciled himself to the chastise¬ 
ment which he thought inevitable and, taking a cane, went 
clown tho lane to meet Margaret. .“ Have you bad a nice 
journey, mother ? ” “ Yes, my dear. And you ? Have you 
been all right; quite good and happy?” “ Oh, mother, 
look ” and he handed her the cane, “ Well and what have 
you been doing now ? ” “ This time, mother I really deser¬ 
ve to be punished , and he explained how the accident had 
happened. A smile relieved his fears as his mother re¬ 
plied: “ I will forgive you this time, hut you should have 
taken more care. Always think before acting. A though¬ 
tless youth develops into a careless man who brings upon 
himself much unhappiness and usually, too, ends by offen¬ 
ding God. So, for the future be more careful. ” 

Hon Bosco’s system of education is certainly based 
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upon Margaret’s teachings. Every word of hors he stored 
up in his heart; every action was indelibly printed on his 
memory. In him wo see transfused in an heroic deoree 
her spirit of faith and zeal and charity. His continual vi- 
gilanco, the desire to be always in the midst of his boys, 
those prudent interrogations— certainly all this is but the 
application on a larger scale, of the lessons so skilfully 
taught on the little Beochi farm by that saintly woman. 



















CHAPTER III. 

The predestined Child. 

“ Idleness is the root of all evil ” was a proverb in 
which Margaret firmly believed and accordingly each of her 
boys had a particular task assigned him. At the age of 
about ten, John was given charge of the cattle and every 
morning he might have been seen driving the cows to pas¬ 
turage along the quiet lane that leads from Oasblnuovo to 
Murialdo. Of quiet and humble demeanour, a smile ever on 
his countenance, a pleasant word on his lips, he was every¬ 
body’s favourite. One day while in the meadow, John 
approached a companion of his, Secondo Matta by name, 
and expressing a decided preference for Matta’s coarse black 
bread persuaded him to take, in exchange, his own white 
bread the quality of which was altogether much superior. 
This exchange was made every morning and it was only 
many years later that the boy discovered that John had 
been actuated by the desire to mortify his taste. 

The quietness of the fields and the tranquility of the 
work, left John plenty of time for prayer and Marianna Oc- 
chiena, a sister of Margaret’s, affirms with conviction that 
he was visited more than once in the fields by Our Blessed 
Lady, who began thus early to train his tender mind for 
his future work. 

The three sons of Francis Bosco differed greatly in cha¬ 
racter. Anthony, born of the first marriage, was of rather 
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coarse habits, much given to boasting and quarreling. He 
had been to school but gloried that he had learned little or 
nothing there and it was his favourite boast that he was no 
scholar and had no book-knowledge. An excellent work¬ 
man, however, lie was in complete charge of the farm and 
carried out his duties with considerable skill. 

Joseph was the exact opposite to Anthony : of a sweet 
and peaceful nature, ever ready to lend a helping-hand and 
bearing patiently every cross and difficulty. From his fa¬ 
ther he had inherited the commercial instinct and would 
have proved a successful business man if the quietness of 
the fields had not exerted such a strong fascination over him. 

John was, by nature, excitable and self-willed so that 
he had considerable difficulty in conquering himself. Of a 
disposition rather serious and determined, ho spoke little 
but observed all ; studying their words and habits so that 
lie might know how to control them correctly and with 
facility. Quick-witted and amusing in conversation, his 
laughter was always well-moderated, but above all, lie 
was distinguished by his kindness of heart. A pen-pic¬ 
ture of John drawn by one of his contemporaries describes 
him as being of medium height, sturdy yet active build and 
of a good appearance. He had an abundance of dark brown 
hair over a high forehead ; his eves were remarkably clear 
and penetrating ; his nose, mouth and chin were well for¬ 
med, and a smile generally played about his lips. 

The relations between Anthony and his two step-bro¬ 
thers were somewhat strained, whilst, on the other hand 
Joseph and John were always on the best of terms. When 
the latter was eight, the mother clearly saw that he was des¬ 
tined for something better than the life of the fields and 
accordingly she wished to send him to the school at Castel- 
nuovo where he might at least learn the ‘three R’s 5 hut 
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Anthony strongly opposed the project “Why send him to 
school ? ” he grumbled “ let him take a spade as I have 
done. ” Margaret desirous above all o£ preserving peace 
in the family, did not insist but suggested instead that John 
should spend the winter at Capriglio with his relatives and 
attend the school there. However her application for ad¬ 
mission to the school was refused because they lived outside 
the Capriglion district and the outlook seemed black when 
an old peasant came to the rescue and offered to teach the 
boy to read. This offer, naturally, was eagerly accepted 
and during the winter of 1823-1824, tin first lessons in 
reading and writing were received. In the following year, 
the priest at Capriglio reversed his former decision and so 
John commenced his lessons there after the Feast of All 
Saints and continued until after the Annunciation, walking 
the long distance morning and evening, often through 
rain or snow. 

The sparkling intellect and the sterling piety of the 
new pupil soon attracted the attention of the piiest and 
John, under the good father’s care developed rapidly. But 
it was not all plain-sailing, for the boy at first found 
school-life somewhat embarassing after the comparative 
solitude of Becchi, and his companions, boylike, rather 
took advantage of it. But their annoyances were received 
quite calmly without any attempt at retaliation ever being 
made, although John, strongly built as he was, could easily 
have made it unpleasant for most of his tormentors. When 
this was afterwards related by one of his class-mates, the 
priest gave it as his opinion that the boy bore the persecu¬ 
tion to mortify himself thus imitating, secretly, the morti¬ 
fications of which he had read in the lives of the Saints. 

Anthony was still determinedly opposed to the propo¬ 
sals for his step-brother’s education and when after spending 
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the summer months on the farm, John suggested the re¬ 
sumption of his schooling, the elder brother was so success¬ 
ful in his opposition that the boy could only attend school 
at irregular intervals. But as the good priest at Oapri- 
glio had taught John how to study alone, the boy used to 
carry his books into the fields and so occupy his spare time. 
Four or five other boys used to drive their cows to the same 
pasturage and they wished John to drop his books and play 
with them. Despite frequent invitations he continued to 
study and, one day, losing all patience with his stubbor- 
liess they threatened him and finally cruelly beat him with 
their sticks because he would not go with them. John, al¬ 
though much stronger than any of them, made not the sli¬ 
ghtest resistance and when they had finished hitting him he 
qpietly said “ You may beat me as much as ever you like 
but you will never make me play. I want to study so that 
one day I may become a priest.”Astonished at his patience, 
and somewhat ashamed of themselves, their treatment of 
him, from this time forward completely altered and, in the 
future when he had finished his reading and prayers, they 
used to gather round him for catechism lessons or to hear 
him recite stories from the lives of the Saints. Oftentimes 
in the evening he would invite them to his house, where 
before his little statue of Our Lady they would recite the 
Rosary and sing hymns. 

When he was about nine years of age he had a 4 dre¬ 
am. 9 The following is his own account, written at the 
command of Pius IX. 

u In this 4 dream 5 I seemed to be standing in a play¬ 
ground full of boys. The majority were laughing and talk¬ 
ing merrily but I overheard some using bad language. 
Stepping in front of the offenders I started to hit them. 
‘ You mustn’t do that’ ; I was shouting, when, at my side 1 
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noticed a man of noble bearing, with a long white cloak 
hanging from his shoulders, whilst his face was so bright 
that I could not bear to look at it. Calling me by name, 
he told me to take charge of the boys adding 4 Not with 
blows but with patience and charity, must you make them 
your friends. Instruct them now on the wickedness of sin 
and the excellence of virtue. ’ Confused and not a Tittle 
frightened, I protested that I was a poor and ignorant boy 
absolutely incapable of teaching religion to the youths. At 
that moment, the boys gathered round us and I said to the 
stranger 4 But, in any case, who are you who thus coiih 
mands me to do the impossible ? ’ 4 Precisely because it 

seems impossible you must make it possible by obedience 
and the acquisition of knowledge’. 4 But how am I to ac¬ 
quire the necessary knowledge?’ 1 parried. 4 1 will give 
you a Mistress under whose guidance you will become learn¬ 
ed and without Whom all learning is folly. ’ 4 Who are 

you’, I again demanded, 4 By what authority do } T ou give 
me these commands ? ’ 4 1 am the Son of Her whom your 

mother has taught you to sal ate three times a day. ’ 4 My 

mother has forbidden me to associate with strange persons 
without her permission. Please tell me your name or I 
must go.’ 4 Ask my Mother that question, ’ He responded. 

Then I saw standing at His side a-Lady of majestic 
appearance, clothed in a garment so resplendent that it 
seemed to be made of brilliant stars. Perceiving my confu¬ 
sion, She took me by the hand 4 Look ’, She said, and I saw 
that the boys had disappeared and in their place was a mix¬ 
ed herd of goats, dogs, cats, horses and other animals. 

4 This is your field of action She continued, 4 be humble 
brave and strong and what you are going to see happen to 
these animals, you will do to my children. 5 I looked again 
and behold the herd had disappeared giving place to a flock 
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of lambs, frisking and playing about the two Strangers. 

Still ‘dreaming’ I began to weep and begged the Lady 
to let me know what it all meant, but She placed Her 
hand on my head saying 4 In good time you will know 
all. ’ Then I awoke and my hands and face were aching 
so it seemed, from the blows 1 had given and received, 
when trying to stop the cursing. Every little incident and 
detail was so vivid that sleep for the remainder of that 
night was altogether out of the question. 

In the morning I told the dream to my brothers, but 
they only laughed at me ; Anthony saying 4 Perhaps it 
means yon will become the chief of a band of brigands ’ 
while Joseph thought it meant I was destined to become a 
shepherd. My mother and grandmother, when they heard 
of it, placed still further interpretations on it : the former 
thinking that it pointed to my becoming a priest while the 
latter contented herself with saying 4 Don’t pay any atten¬ 
tion to it. Dreams mean nothing . 9 I was quite of my 
grandmother’s opinion but never could I succeed in driving 
that 4 dream ’ from my mind. Events in after-life cor- 
tainly gave some significance to it, but I never spoke of it 
again and my relatives looked upon it as possessing not the 
slightest signification. However, when I went to Rome 
in 1858, the Pope made me relate everything that had 
even the slightest appearance of the supernatural and con¬ 
strained by this command, I informed him of the 4 dream ’ 
which is narrated above. The Holy Father commanded 
me to write it as fully as possible and to leave it for the 
encouragement of the members of the Salesian Society. ” * 

* Here Don Bosco gives only the main outlines of a 4 dream ’ which 
occurred to him time and time again during the next eighteen years, 
each time ever-increasing detail being shown. During the last years 
of his life he affirmed that while the main characteristics remained unal¬ 
tered there were always added certain accessory scenes pointing out some 
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This dream then, was a real call, a true vocation, an 
obligation imposed by Grad and may well be compared with 
the vision vouchsafed the Prophet Jeremias in his youth 
for in both cases the. reply to the command was the expres¬ 
sion of inability “ Ah Lord God behold I cannot speak for 
I am a child. ” 44 And the Lord replied 4 Say not 4 1 am 

a child ’ : for thou shalt go to all that I shall send ihee and 
whatsoever I shall command thee, thou shalt sp,eak. Be 
not afraid at their presence for I am with, thee to deliver 
thee, saith the Lord... And they shall fight against, thee 
and shall prevail; for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to de¬ 
liver thee.” * 

And what was the work confided to Don Bosco ? To 
name only a few items, his mission included the foundation 
of the Society of St. Francis of Sales, the Daughters, of 
Mary, Help of Christians and their auxiliary ‘Third Order’ 
the Salesian Co-operators. The salvation of youth all 
over the world by means of Festive Oratories, Hospices, 
Workshops, Schools of Arts and Trades, Agricultural Col¬ 
leges, Day and Boarding Schools ; fostering vocations to 
the priesthood not only amongst school-boys but also am¬ 
ongst adults; the propagation of good books, illustrating 
Catholic Doctrine, defending dogma; the printing of de¬ 
cent school-text-books, especially expurgated editions of the 
classics ; great missionary centres were to be established in 
all parts of the world ; America, Asia, and Africa ; and the 
Papacy was to find in him and his children the most zea- 

new development. Thus he saw in these ‘ dreams’ not only the foundation 
of the Orator}" and the extension of his mission but also the obstacles 
that would impede his progress. The best method of combatting these 
difficulties that were to arise was also pre-figured. This explains his 
constant tranquillity and the certainty of success with which he regarded 
his enterprises, even when all seemed to be lost, 
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lous and enthusiastic support. Truly applicable indeed are 
the words of Jeremias ; “ Lo ! I have set thee this day over 
nations and over kingdoms... I have made of thee this day 
a wall of brass... to the kings... to the princes... to the 
priests... and to the people of the land. * 


Jer. 1„ 10, 18. 



































CHAPTER IV. 

The Juvenile Apostle. 

“•Not with blows but with patience and charity must 
vou make them your friends”—these words the Stranger 
had addressed to John and the work too had to be commenc¬ 
ed at once. But what could a poor shepherd-boy do ? 
God, the All-wise however, never commands the impossible 
and when He imposes a mission He also gives the means 
to accomplish that mission, and so the poor boy of Becchi 
performed his allotted task in a manner so simple but with- 
all so effective that clearly the suggestion was heaven-sent. 

He possessed a beautiful tenor voice and in the eve¬ 
ning many boys would gather round him to listen to his 
songs and stories, of which he seemed to have an endless 
store. But the question was : How may this circle be wide¬ 
ned ? Suddenly he bethought himself of the crowd that 
alwavs gathered to see the juggler whose pitch was near 
the market and so he decided that he would become not a 
“ jongleur ” like St. Francis of Assisi but a “juggler ” and 
“ magician. ” So we see young Bosco some months later, 
busy tying a rope across the two trees that stand in front 
of his house : then, placing a carpet on the ground, he 
brings out a table on which are the ‘ magician’s’ wand and 
all the other accessories. When everything had been pre¬ 
pared he turns a double-somersault, and standing in the 
ipidst of the admiring crowd, he invi'es all to recite with 
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him the Rosary. This was followed by a hymn. “Now”, 
he says, mounting a chair “ you must listen to the sermon 
that the parish priest gave this morning. ” This proposal 
was not too favourably received and one or two started to 
move away. “Oh, you may go if you like but remember 
that if you do you will not see my tricks, and furthermore 
I will never allow you to set foot in my yard again. ” 
This dire threat had the desired effect and John repeated 
the morning’s sermon word for word. A brief prayer fol¬ 
lowed— he stood down— and the entertainment began. 

He had attained an astonishing degree of excellence 
in a short time and in this, his first public appearance, his 
performance included such items as “ tight-rope walking*’, 
“ the leap of death ”, walking on his hands, changing water 
into wine, killing a cock and bringing it back to life again. 
This and a host of similar it^ms stamped him as quite the 
equal of the professional. 

When he was ten years old, he desired to make his 
first Communion but in those days boys were not usually 
admitted to the Holy Table until they were twelve or thir¬ 
teen. His mother, despite the custom, commenced his ins¬ 
truction and at the Easter of 1826 John proved himself so 
well prepared that the priest decided to make an exception 
in his favour. As the Happy Day approached, his pious 
mother lavished every care on him. “ John dear ”, she 
would say “ God is going to give you a great Gift. Make 
certain that you prepare well for It.” 

In the morning of the First Communion she would 
not allow him to speak with any one and they went togeth¬ 
er to the Church, where she assisted him in his preparation 
and thanksgiving. That day he did no work, either in the 
fields or in the house for Margaret desired him to think only 
of the Solemn Act of the morning. Many times during 
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the day she came to him 44 Oh my dear son, this is indeed a 
great day for you. I am certain that God truly has taken 
possession of 3 our heart. Promise Him that you will 
remain good until the end of your life : going often to 
Companion but never allowing yourself to become careless. 
Say often in Confession 4 I will be obedient and go wil- 
lingly to Catechism and sermons ’ but, most important of 
all, fly as the plague, evil companions. ” 

Don Bosco has written : “ I have tried to practise the 
counsels of my good mother and it certainly seems to me 
that, from that day, there was a change for the better in 
my life, especially in regard to obedience which, prior to 
that time I had always found repugnant ; being wishful to 
make all wills conform themselves to mine.” His aposto- 
late now continued with even greater zeal than before*—his 
words proving more fruitful and efficacious — for, as he in¬ 
creased in knowledge of religion, he widened his sphere 
of action. 

One day, he would then be about eleven years of age, 
he was on a visit to Murialdo when, as he was going to 
the Church for the evening service he saw a public dance 
taking place in the Town Square. Making his way into 
the middle of the crowd he pleaded that they should stop 
the dance at least until vespers were over but his words 
were in vain . 44 Look at this baby, hardly out of long clo¬ 
thes, who has come to preach to us ”, one said but John’s 
only reply was to intone a popular hymn. His beau¬ 
tiful tones were so attractive that, one after another, they 
stopped dancing and gathered around him. After a short 
time, still singing, he moved towards the Church and as if 
enchanted all followed him even into the very church itself. 
Vespers over, the dance continued until sunset, when the 
boy once more made his appearance on the scene saying 
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this time : 41 Come it is time to be going home. The dance 
is becoming dangerous.” Once more he began to sing 
and at the charm of his music, the dancing stopped. The 
promotors of the dance threatened him: 44 Look here young 
man, you are ruining us. Go away and we will pay sou 
well ; stay, and you will have the greatest thrashing of 
your life. ” 44 Oh, ” replied the boy 44 and how long have I 
been subject to you ? Am I not at liberty to sing whore I 
like? Some of my relations are here and surely I do noth¬ 
ing wrong if t call for them. And you, who are so jea¬ 
lous of the good name of tho town, surely you would not 
care for any disgrace to befall it, and as I feel ce tain that 
something will happen unless the dance is immediately 
stopped, I feel sine I can rely on you to help me. ” The 
boy’s words, so pregnant with meaning, brought home to 
many the danger to which they were exposing themselves 
and they went home. Some of the less wise remained on 
for a little while but soon they too followed the good 
example shewn them and the ball thus finished at a com¬ 
paratively early hour. 

Another time, a stranger to the town had gathered a 
crowd of youths about him and his language was by no 
m 3 ans fit for their ears. John realising that remonstanccs 
would be but a waste of breath, stretched a rope across 
two trees' which were standing near and commenced an ex¬ 
hibition of tight-rope walking. The crowd were soon int - 
rested in his performance and the stranger was left 44 to 
waste his.3woetness on the desert air. ” 






















CHAPTER Y. 

His Virtue put to the Test. 1826=1830. 

• 

John was one day making his way to Murialdo to at- * 
tend a Mission which was being given there, when the pa¬ 
rish priest, who had just recently been appointed there, ap¬ 
proached. “ And my little boy ” he said to him “ what are 
you doing here? Don’t you think you would be belter at 
home ? There’s a Mission on and you cannot possibly under¬ 
stand what the fathers say. Run off home like a good boy, 
and don’t waste your time. ” “ But, father, I can under¬ 

stand the sermons and T can remember well what the pri¬ 
ests say. As Father ( 'a! os so still expressed his incredu¬ 
lity, the boy repeated, word for word, the sermon that had 
been delivered that morning, and to the priest’s stupefac¬ 
tion he followed this up by giving the whole of the 
dialogue which had been given in the afternoon ! 

The priest, naturally astonished, wanted to know the 
boy’s name, what studies lie had done, and vvlial he inten¬ 
ded to be, to which John replied that ho had studied very 
little because his eldor brother Anthony did not want him 
to waste his time going to school. “ I want to study so 
that I may be a p iest and save from destruction many of 
my companions who, I am sure, will fall into evil ways 
unless some one takes care of them. ” 

Father Oalosso arranged to meet the boy r.nd his mo¬ 
ther on the following day and it was then settled that John 
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was to have two hour’s schooling each day from the good 
priest; the remainder of the day he would spend in the 
fields, working. This arrangement, however did not suit 
Anthony : “ The little gentleman wants to study, does he? 
What does he care about us ? Let him put that nonsense 
out of his head for we don’t want learned doctors in this 
family. Give him a spade and let him do some work. 
What good is Latin in this house? Work, work that’s the 
best thing for him. ” In face of this opposition, poor John 
had to avail himself of any spare second that presented 
itself ; as lie left the house to go into the fields he would 
bo carrying a spade over his shoulder while under his arms 
would be his precious books. Placing his books on tho 
ground he would take his share in the work— digging or 
ploughing according to the season, Anthony directing. 
When dinner-time came he could be seen with a piece of 
bread in one hand, a book in the other— eating and study¬ 
ing at th*i same time. During tea and supper too he 
studied, while the written tasks set him by Father Galosso 
he did during time snatched from sleep. 

Don Bosco relates an instructive story of this period 
of his life. “I was sitting studying one evening when An¬ 
thony came and roughly said 6 Don’t you think it’s about 
time you put an end to all this ? Look at me. I’ve grown 
large and stout and yet I’ve never opene 1 a grammar in 
my lib\’ 4 That’s not much of an argument’, I replied, 
‘ our ass is even fatter than you and he too has never been 
to school. It is your ambition to grow as fat as he ? ’ To 
escape the kicks and blow r s which he aimed at me, I ran as 
quickly as possible out of his sight. ” 

This was perhaps the most trying time of John’s life 
for his elder-brother never lost an opportunity of insulting 
him ; “ student ”, “ doctor ”, “ little gentleman ”, these were 
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the titles he gave him; never would he call him by his 
proper name ; always trying with an irritating nickname 
to discourage the boy in his studies. Often indeed, despite 
his strongest efforts, the tears would start to the boy’s eyes 
but with heroic strength of will he would bear patiently 
and uncomplainingly the affront, for had not the Lady told 
him : “ You must become humble, strong an I brave *’ ? 

Margaret tried to come to his rescue for she saw that 
Anthony’s opposition was daily becoming more unbearable 
and so she senn away the innocent cause of the trouble to 
try and find wo k at Buttigliera. But though her relatives 
at that place shewel many kin Inesses to him, work they 
could not give him and, bitterly disappointed, he started on 
h:s roa 1 home again. That same evening he accosted 
Aloysius Moglia, who lived at Moriondo which lies not 
very far from Becchi. “ My mother has sent me to see 
whether you are in need of a servant. If so, she says that 
perhaps you would take me on. ” “ But who are you ? 

And why should your mother send you on such a message 
to me?” “.My mother is Margaret Bosco ”, replied the 
boy, “ and because my brother Anthony is alwa) s ill-treat¬ 
ing me she said to me yesterday : 6 Take this little bundle 
of linen and try and get a job as servant, somewhere in 
Buttigliera. If you are unsuccessful there, call on the 
Moglias on your road back and I am sure that when they 
know whose son you are, they will employ 7 vou. ” 

“ My poor boy, I cannot possibly take you on : it is 
wintertime and there is not enough work for the men I’ve 
got ; but come again after the feast of the Annunciation 
and surely we will be able to arrange something for you. ” 
The boy burst into a flood of tears : “ Oh take me out 
of charity. Please let me stay with you. I will do any¬ 
thing. Only let me stay with you. ” 
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Moved by these tears, Teresa Moglia, a }oung girl of 
fifteen, who looked after the cattle, added her entreaties : 
“ Let this boy take my place about the house and I, who 
am strong and healthv, will willingly go to work in the 
fields.” 

This arrangem lit was agreed upon— John was appo¬ 
inted servant-boy and soon, by his obe dience and perseve¬ 
rance in work, his modesty, and spirit of prayer, he won the 
regard and esteem of the. whole family. Once, while ho 
was .out with the cattle, he was seen streched out on the 
ground as if asleep. They called to him but got no response. 
At length another man was sent, to bring him in and when 
he got close up, he found John kneeling with prayer-book 
in hand, eyes closed and face turned to heaven while, over 
his countenance was spread a wouderful calm... So absor¬ 
bed in prayer was he that - he knew nothing of what Was 
going on around him... the calls shouted to him, he had 
not heard, so wholeheartedly had he abandoned himself to 
h : s colloquy with his Maker. 

Jle never went alone to any of the Church services, 
always he would take, with him as many children as ho 
could an I the parish priest, not slow to recognise the deep 
sincerity of the boy, gave him every encouragement ; oven 
placing the school-room at John’s disposal where, on Sun¬ 
days after Mass he would gather all the children together 
for catechism and games. The priest was almost moved 
to tears at the sight of the piety flourishing amongst his 
flock, whilst many parents were drawn to a bettor life by 
the example shewn them by their own children. 

“The most romantic perio 1 of my life ” so John him¬ 
self describes this phase yet, nevertheless, it was a time of 
•severe mental strain. “ From morn till night ’ ? , he conti¬ 
nues “ there was ever present before my mind one sole 
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thought, never for one single moment did it leave me. ” 
What this thought was, we can only vaguely guess at. 

OE the John Bosco of this time the following descrip¬ 
tion has been given. “ In many ways he at once struck 
you as an exceptional youth; the usual boyish faults could 
certainly never be attributed to him whilst his piety was 
immediately evident even to the most cursory unlooker. 
An angry word was never known to pass his lips nor did 
he allow the slightest sign of impatience 'ever to escape 
him. His teaching was more by example than by words: 
his fidelity to the prayers before and aft<*r meals ; the de¬ 
vout and edifying recitation of morning and evening 
prayers; his exact attention to all his other little practices 
of pietv, created an impression which never faded. ” 

At noon one summer’s day after a hard morning’s 
work in the fields, Joseph Moglia was returning home with 
his spade over his shoulder, when the “ Angelus ’ rang out. 
The man was anxious to arrive home and enjoy a hard earn¬ 
ed rest, so paying no attention to the bell he continued on 
his way. John had noticed the omission and when Joseph 
entered the house, the boy fell on his knees before him and 
recited aloud the prayer. “ This is good ”, laughingly ex¬ 
claimed Joseph “ we are out from morning until night, 
slaving in the fields whilst you stay peacefully at home 
saying your prayers. ” 

The boy quietly finished his prayer then rejoined: 
“ You, at least, know full well that I have never shirked 
work, but I can assure you that I have earned more by this 
prayer than you have by your whole morning’s work. 
Plant two seeds and, if you pray, four shoots will spring 
forth; whereas if you do not pray, from four seeds only 
two will fructify. So if you want to see four ears of corn 
instead of only two, pray. And in any case, what would 
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. it have cost you to have dropped your spade for a smi- 
nute whilst you said the “ Angelus ” ? 

The lesson was not lost on the good farmer and, from 
that time forward, he never omitted the prayer. 

John was planting vines one day and his bones began 
to ache from the unaccustomed strain. “ Persevere ”, said 
the farmer to him, “ if you don't wish to have a bad back 
when you are old, it is necessary to fight against this incon¬ 
venience now that you are young.” The boy continued to 
work for some little time longer and then e'xclaimed “ the 
vine I am planting now will bear more fruit, produce 
better wine, and outlive all the other trees.” And so it 
proved— the grapes from that vine were easily the best 
and though the other plants perished, this particular one, 
to the great wonder and astonishment of all, flourished 
from 1828 even to the year 1890.* 

Meanwhile the desire for study continued to burn 
within him— it was as a raging fire that could not be 
extingu shed. Books were his inseparable companions: 
wherever ho went he carried with him a religious book 
of some sort and the Latin grammar given him by Father 
Calosso. Walking before the plough, in one hand, he 
would hold the the reins of the yoked oxen ; in the other a 
book, glancing from time to time at its pages, whilst every 
spare second he could legitimately snatch from his occupa¬ 
tions, he spent in the company of his beloved books. His 
master asked one day': “ But why do you study f so much ? ” 
and at once the answer came: “ Because 1 want to be a 
priest. ” “ You a priest! Don’t you know it would cost 

about £ 500 to educate you ? Where can you hope to 

* Don Bosco retained pleasant recollections of this vine to the end 
of his life and whenever one of the Moglia family visited him he would 
always say “ And how is ‘ my ’ vine getting on? ” 
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raise such an amount? ” And geutly caressing him he would 
tease him adding: “At least if you cannot be Don Bosco 
you can be Don Bocc. ” * 

John’s only reply was “ You will see. You will see.” 

While however the farmer thought John’s aspirations 
unat'ainable, he did not oppose him in any way, but, on 
the contrary, in his own goo Inatured way, helped him all 
he could. “ When you are not wanted to drive the oxen”, 
he would say, “run away under the trees and do a little 
study and the rest of the family adopted the same kindly 
attitude. The boy however feared lest he should abuse 
their goodness and also, how could he by his own efforts, 
without teacher or guide of any kin 1, make much progress? 

At length in September 1828, a gleam of hope brigh¬ 
tened his horison, for Father Moglia, a relation of his mas¬ 
ter’s, offered to give him an hour’s class each day. But 
alas poor John... the priest remained only during the au¬ 
tumn holi lavs, and as, during this time, the farm-work is 
at its very heaviest, no advantage could be taken of the of¬ 
fer. It was another delusion. Despite all these obstacles, 
thes 3 impe limonts and difficulties, John never gave up 
hope but confidently look' d forward to the ultimate realisa¬ 
tion of his vocation. 

While In was minding the herd one day lowards the 
end of December 1829, his uncle Michael, a brother of 
Mamma Margaret’s approached. “ Well, my boy, are )ou 
happy ? ” ' 

“ No, Uncle. I want to get on with my studies and it 
makes me sad when I see the year passing and I am always 
at the same point. ” 

* “ Bocc ”, ill one Italian dialect, means “ thick head” or “ good- 
. for-nothing. ” 
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“ Poor boy. Here, I must do something, I cannot 
bear to see you unhappy. Take the cows back to the farm 
and then return to Becchi. I will call on your mother, and 
surely we will be able to arrange something for you. ” 

“ But my mother will scold me if she sees mo ' ©tur¬ 
ning to the house. ” “ Do as I tell you. I will fix up 

everything. Just now I must go on to the market but as 
I return, l will call in and explain everything to your mo¬ 
ther, and you will see that everything can be satisfactorily 
arranged. If it is really necessary for you to go to school, 
I promise to pay for you. Now you are happy ?” 

John, nothing loth, obeyed and though his master was 
rather surprised to see the cows being driven home so 
early, yet he willingly accepted the explanation and John 
left that hospitable house loaded with good wishes for 
his future. 

From Moglia to Becchi was indeed a joyous journey 
for it seemed as though, at long last, the way to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his vocation was open, but arrived there, to his di¬ 
sappointment, his mother without giving him an opportuni¬ 
ty to explain the position, severely scolded him and com¬ 
manded him to return at once to the Moglia and take up 
once more, the old task. At this command, John s'ood per¬ 
plexed and astonished but thinking to read in her face some 
hidden thought, he hid himself in a ditch behind a neigh¬ 
bouring hedge and there awaited the arrival of his uncle. 
Margaret gave him such a s'ortny welcome, she afterwards 
explained, because she did,not want to give Anthony any r 
pretext for thinking that she was, in any way, an accom¬ 
plice to the return. 

Uncle Michael did not fail to keep his promise and it 
was decided that the boy would go to the parish priest two 
or three times a week. But the priest, though decidcdlv 
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* sympathetic had to decline the responsibility; the cares 
of his parish were already too much for his elderly shoul¬ 
ders, and he dared not to add to the burden. For the 
same reason, his curates too could not accept the task 
hut they suggested that perhaps the priest at Buttigliera 
could help in the matter. So the uncle and his nephew 
visited this good man also, only to meet with a great disap 
pointment once again— they obtained the greatest sym¬ 
pathy but, he too owing to parochial cares, had to ask to 
be excused. 

But, at this darkest hour, help was to come from a 
most unexpected quarter. Father Galosso, the venerable 
priest of -Murialdo, had not forgotten his young friend and 
passing through Becchi, one day about this time, he deci¬ 
ded to pay him a visit. The good priest’s heart was tou¬ 
ched when he heard of the boy’s difficulties; “Poor boy ”, 
he said “ leave your unreasonable brother and come and 
live with me. ” Mamma Margaret was overjoyed at this 
happy solution of the problem; Anthony’s opposition being 
disarmed by that tiroless worker Joseph, the third brother, 
offering to do John’s share of the work in the fields, in ad¬ 
dition to his own; the boy himself, of course being almost 
beside himself with joy. 

So from the Summer of 1830 he commenced living 
with Father Galosso; each night retuning to Becchi to 
sleep. “ No one” , he writes in his Memoirs, “ can possibly 
imagine my happiness during those days. The priest was 
for me the Angel of the Lord; < loved him more than a 
father, joyfully carrying out his slightest behest; willingly, 
indeed, would I have given my very life for him. He re¬ 
ciprocated this affection and often used to say to me: 
‘ Don’t worry any more now about your future, I will do 
all I can for you. While I am alive you will never want 
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for anything and when I am dead, you will find yourself 
well provided for. ” 

When thfc boy went home at night, he had to submit to 
the continual sting of insulting remarks from his elder bro¬ 
ther, and finally it was decided that John should stay alto¬ 
gether with the priest. Mamma Margaret found the par¬ 
ting painful, nevertheless as there seemed no other way of 
maintaining peace in the house, she perforce consented to 
the separation. Furthermore to put an end, once for 
all. to the squabbling she decided to divide the patrimony. 
The division was made with difficulty, Anthony as ever, 
proving the great stumbling block, but Margaret was ine¬ 
xorable, intending to have justice done to her other sons, 
at least in this matter, and, finally realising that fun her 
opposition was futile, the eldest son, having made as much 
trouble as possible, gracelessly resigned himself to the pro¬ 
posals. 

John thus was now freed from the farm and, with 
lightened heart, could devote his whole attention to study, 
but just when he was flattering himself that all his troubles 
were at an end, a fresh blow fell depriving him, at one 
swoop, of everything. 

On the morning of November 21st., 1830, Don Galosso 
had sent John on an errand to Becchi, and the boy had 
just arrived home when a messenger came running up sav¬ 
ing that the priest had been seized with an apopletic fit and 
was calling for him. John at once ran back and found h's 
beloved master unable to speak, though at the sight of the 
boy, he made the most violent efforts to do so. Finally 
realising that his efforts to articulate were in vain, the 
priest took the key of the side-board from underneath 
his pillow and, by signs, made it clear to the boy that he 
should keep what was in the drawer for himself. Two 
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hours after, the goo.l priest breathed his last without, in 
the meantime, recovering the use of his tongue. With 
him too, at least for the moment, perished all John’s hopes. 

Some of the people who had been with Father Oalosso 
and had wimessed the handing over of the key said : “That 
key is the key of the drawer where he kept his money, 
The money there is yours, for it is quite evident that he 
wanted you to take it. ” Others on the contrary, f-lt that 
he could not, in conscience, take it for it had not boon le¬ 
gally bequeathed by will. The poor boy, heart-broken at 
his patron’s death broke out “ Do you think I want to „o 
to Hell for that money ? No. I wont take it. ” 

Others now insisted that the dying man had certainly 
intended John to get the money; the signs could not pos¬ 
sibly bear any other interpretation but the boy would not 
be persuaded- and gave the key to the heir saying “ I do 
not wish to cause any dispute and, in any case I prefer to 
be poor.” “ This money certainly is yours, ” said the ne¬ 
phew opening the drawer, “ my uncle wanted to ghe you 
it, I feel sure ”, but John’s only reply was “ Shut the 
drawer,l don’t want the money, I don’t want anything 
save only Heaven, which is worth mono than all the riches 
in the world. ” And despite the strongest pressure he 
kept his word— not one penny-piece would he touch. 

Tho death of the parish priest was a veritable disaster 
to John and it was long ere he ceased to mourn h;s loss. 
The shock indeed, had such an effect that Margaret, frigh¬ 
tened about his health, sent him away to Capriglio for a 
brief holiday. But God’did not leave him altogether with¬ 
out hope for, during these days he had yet another dieam 
wherein, to use his own words, he was “ severely reproa¬ 
ched for having placed his hope in men and not in the 
goodness of God, ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Fresh Trials and Comforts. 1830-1831. 

Through the influence of his Uncle Michael, John 
about Christinas 1830 began to frequent the public school at 
Castelnuovo and owing to the difficulty of travelling to and 
from Becchi during the very severe winter of that year, he 
after some time began to live with John Roberts who was 
by profession a tailor, and by inclination, no mean expo¬ 
nent of Gregorian chant. Margaret accompanied him to 
his new home and before bidding him good-bye, summed up 
the whole of her training in these few words 44 Be devout 
to Our Lady. ” 

John’s progress in the school attracted the admiration 
of all, although at the beginning he laboured under many 
disadvantages; his preliminary studies had been of the most 
superficial and the constant change of masters unsuited him 
for regular school-life, yet he soon gained up to and then 
outstripped, all his classmates. 

One day the class had to write a composition on that 
incident in the life of Cleazes when he preferred to die ra¬ 
ther than eat the prohibited meat. John’s attempt was so 
good that the masters passed it from hand to hand, discus¬ 
sing its excellence. Father Moglia obstinately maintained 
that it was not the boy’s unaided work, but this opinion 
was only an outward expression of the inexplicable dislike 
which the priest had for the young Bosco, Firmly rooted 
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in his head, and nothing would remove it, was the idea that 
John would do better to abandon his studies and take to the 
spade again. Cxod alone knows on what grounds this judg¬ 
ment was based, but if it did naught else, it served to prove 
yet once again the boy’s faith and perseverance. 

His piety and zeal in anything savouring of religion 
could not long remain hidden, and the Provost, Father 
Dassano appointed him teacher of catechism. Meanwhile 
too, he was subjected to a now temptation for, one day 
some of the boys invited him to play truant, suggesting, at 
the same time that he should steal some money from either 
his mother or his landlord, so that they might have a good 
time. Naturally John was horror-stricken at the sugges¬ 
tion and in very plain words took care to impress upon the 
boys tho full force of their evil promptings. By some 
means or other, the news of this outspoken reply leaked out 
and soon was known, not only throughout the school but 
also outside and young Bosco, on account of it, became the 
centre of an admiring circle of boys who eagerly followed 
his counsels and precepts. Thus was continued the aposto¬ 
lic work already so fruitfully commenced at Murialdo and 
Moncucco. 

The priests of the neighbourhood affected towards the 
pupils a rather reserved and stiff manner which they thought 
proper to their dignity and this was a source of continual 
worry to John who often complained “ If I were a priest I 
should always be in the midst of the chidren— calling them 
around me— making them love me. In their ears I would 
whisper a word of good advice: my wholo life would be 
consecrated to them. Oh, how I wish I could have the 
consolation of speaking, if only for a few minutes, with the 
Provost, Father Calosso. ” Complaining in this vein one 
day to his mother she said: “ Put what do you want him 
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to do for you? He is a serious man, full of serious 
thoughts and has no time to \vas*e on a little boy like you.” 

“I want him just to give m u . one good thought; one 
little piece of advice. It surely would not take him more 
than a minute. ” 

“ Do you not see that lie’s got sermons to preach, con¬ 
fessions to hear, and all the others cares of the parish on 
his shoulders ? ” 

“I know all this, but surely we, boys, are also of 
his flock. ” 

“ Yes indeed you are but he has no time to waste on 
you. ” 

“Then was Jesus losing time when He called the little 
ones to Him saying ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me.’ When lama priest 3011 will see that I. will give 
m 3 r self up entirely to the children. You will not see me 
walking about with a serious face, but I will hasten to 
them and be always the first to speak to them.” 

John Roberts was a clever musician and voice produ¬ 
cer and when he found that John had an extraordinary 
good voice his joy was boundless. Very willingly he took 
it, upon himself to give the bov proper training and soon 
his protege had secured the appointment as soloist in the 
church. At the same time too, John commenced to study 
the violin, the piano, and the organ and so successful was 
he in these studies that more than once he acted as church 
organist. His aptitude aroused Roberts to still greater 
heights of enthusiasm and encouraged him to make every 
effort to further still more, the progress of his pupil. 

Anxious .to fill every moment of his time, John not 
satisfied with his ordinary studies and his music lessons, 
took up tailoring. In this too he proved an apt pupil and 
his new u hobby ” quickly proved of great advantage for 
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after the division of the patrimony the mother could no 
longer pay anything for the boy’s lodging, but thanks to 
his skill with the needle he was able to pay his own way. 

However yet another trial was in store for him. Fa¬ 
ther Virano, his professor, w T as appointed to a new parish 
and the vacant position was taken over by Father Moglia 
who, as we have stated before, felt a strong incomprehen¬ 
sible dislike to the poor peasant boy which he often expres¬ 
sed in words. “ You are a good-for-nothing; abandon your 
studies and go back to ycur spade ”— this was the sum 
total of the new master’s advice and it is little wonder 
that, under his guidance, the boy made little or no progress. 

The forge of a certain Evasio Savio proved an irresis¬ 
tible attraction to young Bosco and as he was gifted with 
keen eyes and the intelligence to put into practice whatever 
-he noticed— he soon picked up a workable knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, of the blacksmith’s art. Thus 
during the year spent at Castelnuovo, as a kind of counter 
balance to the little progress in study, he had learned tailor¬ 
ing, iron-working, singing, the piano, the violin and or¬ 
gan— no mean year’s work. Surely we must think that 
He, Who had destined the shepherd-boy to found festive 
oratories and agricultural schools also wished him to set up 
trade schools and without doubt it was in preparation for 
this work that He implanted in him the idea of learning 
these trades, giving him too the genius for so quickly mas¬ 
tering them. The boys who were to come later, were to 
find in their leader, as a result of this training, a man of 
their own level,*a man who knew from personal experience 
their least wants and difficulties, and who ^ was thus in a 
unique position to look after them. 

A feast of some, sort was being celebrated in the village 
of Mon tafia one day, and without doubt, the inain attra- 
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ction was the ‘ greasy pole ’, for, excited by the quantity 
and quality of the prizes temptingly displayed at the top 
of the pole— competitor after competitor strove to climb 
up but with little success : the greasjness of the pole pro¬ 
ving too much for ihem and down they slid to Mother 
Earth, much quicker than they had ascended. For a little 
time John stood watching the vain attempts and then him¬ 
self ventured to try his skill. Slowly and deliberately he 
mounted— resting every now and again amidst the jeers 
of the lookers-on, who were amused and astonished at the 
deliberation of his movements. But when it at length 
dawned on them, that this progress, albeit slow, was cons¬ 
tant their taunts turned into cries of admiration and a 
thunder of applause broke out when, finally reaching the 
- top he calmly chose a purse, containing 20 lire (about £1), 
a handkerchief, and... a string of sausages! Other less 
useful prizes he left to enable the game to proceed. Then 
descending rapidly, he hastened to hide himself in the 
crow r d to escape the embarassing compliments that were 
showered upon him. 

Shortly after the incident recorded above, the school- 
year, which had proved so disappointing, concluded and 
John rejoined his mother and Joseph at Sussambrino, for 
they had decided to leave Anthony in undisputed posses¬ 
sion of the house at Becchi. This arrangement was much 
more satisfactory, for now the boy was able to give himself 
with greater freedom to his books. Wishing to share in 
the work, he. was appointed herdsman, whilst in the eve¬ 
ning, after the cattle had returned home, he was often to 
be found plying his needle, mending the clothes or else 
he could bo seen in front of a little furnace carrying out 
minor repairs to the agricultural implements. 

Joseph Turco, who occupied the neighbouring farm, 
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often came over to help the boy with a few encouraging 
words: 44 Be courageous for if you are good and study hard 
Our Ladv will help you.” 

“In Her”, replied the boy, “are all inv hopes but 
alwa\s l am finding myself* faced with difficulties. I want 
to study Latin but mv mother has no money to pay for 
my classes. ” 

“ Don’t fear ” the man encouragingly urged, 44 You 
will see that Our Lord will clear away every difficulty for 
y<5u. ” 

44 1 hope so. 1 hope so. ” 

A few days later John.came running up to Turco and 
Joseph, his face wreathed in smiles 44 I ’ve got some good 
news for you ”, he shouted. 44 Last night I had a dream in 
"Inch I saw that I was to continue my studies; that I would 
become a priest, and would have to look after a gnat num¬ 
ber of boys whose education would be my life’s work. 
Isn't that good ? Soon I will be a priest. ” 

“Remember it was only a dream ”, warned Turco. 
‘•Between the saying and the doing there is an ocean of 
difference. ” 

“Oh now I am sure there is nothing to worry about... 
I am to bo a priest... at the head of a great crowd of boys... 
I will be able to do such a lot for them. ” 

Later he was more explicit about this ‘dream’. He 
had seen a Lady at the head of a large flock of sheep. 
44 Here John ”, She had said to him, 44 all these sheep are 
yours. I give them wholly to you.” “But how can I 
look after so many animals ? Where, too shall I he able 
to find pasturage for all that number? ” but the Lady 
with a reassuring: 44 Do not fear 1 will assist you ”, had dis¬ 
appeared without waiting for a reply. 

The news of the time lost in the Castelnuovo school 
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was naturally a.bitter sorrow to Margaret and after much 
deliberation she finally decided that the boy must go to the 
public school at Chieri: but how was she to supply the ne¬ 
cessary outfit ? John himself came to the rescue: 44 Give 
me a sack” he volunteered, 44 and I will make a house-to- 
house collection in the village. ” Such a method was most 
repugnant to him but ho conquered the distaste by the re- 
co lection of the advice of his 44 Dream Lady ”— 44 Be hum¬ 
bly. ” . So he travelled from door to door of every single 
house from Becchi to Murialdo, exposing his necessities 
and begging here a little bread, there some cheese, and at 
another place a small quantity of grain. 

The difficulty of lodgings in Chieri was soon resolved 
for a good woman, Lucy Matta by name, realising the po¬ 
verty of Margaret, agreed to accept him at a reduced fig¬ 
ure providing he would help with the household duties. 
And so the next year we find John in Chieri, acting after 
school-bours,< as servant in Matta’s house. 
































CHAPTER VII. 

The First Classes. 1831-1832. 

1 

As John’s education had been somewhat desultory, 
it was thought better to put him in one of the lower stand¬ 
ards, but. he proved himself such an apt pupil that, after 
two months, he was promoted to a higher form. After a 
further two months he had once more to be promoted for, 
in the meantime he bad caught up with, anti then easily 
outstrippe I, his classmates. His excellent memory proved 
at this stage, of gr?at advantage. ‘’We were doing a 
Latin author one day in class,-Mie writes, “and by some 
mischance I had left mv book at home. Not wishing my 
oversight to be discovered by the master, I opened ano¬ 
ther in front of me, and as the master turned over the 
pages of his book, I did the same with mine. The stra- 
tegem was quickly perceived by the rest of the class and 
soon all were tittering and laughing. 4 What’s the mat¬ 
ter ? ’ demanded the master, and as instinctively all eyes 
turned upon me, he called on me to repeat, the lesson. I 
rose to my feet, took mv book in my hand and repeated, 
word for word, first the text, ihen the translation. W T hen 
I finished, the boys burst into a round of cheers which 
angered the master considerably for he failed to see any 
reason for the noise. Regarding me as the ring-leader, 
he aimed a blow at my head, and doubtless would have 
severely punished me had not one of the scholars come to 
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my rescue. 4 The book Bosco had in his hand, Sir, was 
not the Latin text at all.’ The professor, half-doubtiugly 
made me repeat the paragraphs, and then anger giving 
place to somewhat-stupified-astonishment he said : 4 I will 

pardon your forgetfulness this time. You are very fortu¬ 
nate in possessing such a glorious gift of memory. See 
that you use it only for good.’ ” 

But in addition to intellect and memory it would 
seem as though John had, from time to time at least, the 
assistance of another sense that was as secret as it was 
extraordinary. One of his fellow-pupils relates the fol¬ 
lowing incident. 

One night he went to bed rather earlier than usual, 
and immediately he began to dream that he was doing- 
some Latin task or other for his professor. Only half- 
awake, he got out of bed, dressed* himself and did the 
exercise. Then he took it along to a priest who was 
staying in the house, and they checked it through together, 
in the morning, the master set the precise passage which 
John had seen in his dream and the boy, without con¬ 
sulting a dictionary or grammar, at once wrote out a 
perfectly correct translation. The master, astonished at 
such exactness and rapidity, questioned the boy who, 
without the slightest attempt at dissimulation, explained 
truthfully the whole thing. 

At another time he handed up his class-task so quick¬ 
ly that the master did not think he could have possibly 
answered the rather difficult grammatical questions in so 
short a time, so he told him to bring out his first rough 
copy. John gave it to him and the teacher received a 
still further surprise. He had prepared the test the pre¬ 
vious evening—but when he arrived in class he decided 
only to set half the matter he had prepared ; maturer con- 
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sideration persuading him that the amount, he had proposed 
;to give was too long ; yet in the exercise-book which John 
handed up, appeared the answers to the test he had first 
drawn up. It was impossible to regard the thing as a 
mere coincidence, and the only plausible solution that 
occurred'to the professor’s mind was that the boy had, b v 
Some means or another, entered his room during the night 
and abstracted the test-paper. John however explained : 
44 1 dreamt last night that this exercise was being set, and 
as soon as I wakened up this morning, I went to my table 
and wrote down the answers as you now see them.” Per¬ 
haps fortunately it was not difficult for him to prove that 
it was absolutely impossible for him to have entered the 
master’s room during the night, and hence his explanation, 
farfetched as it appeared at first, had to be accepted as 
true. 

On another occasion he dreamt that his brother 
Aiithon}", while making bread at a house some miles away 
from where John staying, had been suddenly attacked by 
fever. He related his dream to his companions the next 
day and in reply to th"ir sceptical remarks said : “ You 

will soon see that I am right.” Later in the day, his 
other brother Joseph came and John immediately greeted 
him with : “ And is Anthony any better now ? ” “ How 

did you know that he was ill ? ”, countered the other ; 
44 1 knew quite well ” And then Joseph related what 
John’s companions already knew—confirming the incidents 
of the dream in the smallest detail. 

As a result of these, and many other similar incidents, 
he received the name of “The Dreamer.” Time and time 
again in the course of Don Bosco’S life we come across 
these ‘ dreams ’ ; but of what they wen, whether earthly 
or spiritual, we do not propose to discuss, suffice it'to say 
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that the whole of his life was a series of, we might almost 
call them ‘miraculous’ incidents in which it is impossible 
not to see the direct intervention of the Finger of God. 
The Venerable Servant of God, when himself questioned 
on this point used to reply “ Call them ‘dreams or ‘ para¬ 
bles’ or whatever else you like. I am certain that their 
recital will do naught but good.” 

At Chieri he began to learn how to deal with his 
companions. Mentally he divided them into three cata- 
gories: good, bad and indifferent. The first he became 
friendly with ; the second he shunned ; the third he treated 
courteously—hut his friendship, properly speaking , was 
reserved for those who were leading really exemplary lives. 
Never would he expose himself to the slightest shadow of 
danger and if invited to join in anything, which he con¬ 
sidered in the least dangerous, his usual excuse was : 
“ My mother has put me on my honour not to do any¬ 
thing without first obtaining the consent of my landlord. 
I would not do anything to offend her, so I am sorry I 
cannot do this without first asking his permission.” 

The time which the other students spent in recreation, 
John passed in a little workshop that he iad erected for 
himself, and here he acquired a fairly extensive knowledge 
of carpentry—thus here again, perhaps all-unknowinglv, 
we find him being prepared for his future apostolate. 

The first few months at the school, he kept himself 
more or less aloof from his companions—observing their 
words and actions—mentally placing them in one or other 
of his categories ; and then, having made his choice, he 
formed what ho called the ‘ Cheerful Society ’—that is a 
society composed of members who took upon themselves 
the obligation of searching books and papers for cheerful 
topics which they might introduce into th“ir conversations 
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whilst, on tho contrary anything morbid or melancholy, 
or—and this especially—any offence against the Command¬ 
ments, was strictly forbidden and was to be punished by 
immediate expulsion. Everywhere and in everything 
they were to strive to be living examples of a good Christ¬ 
ian life. On Sundays they went to the Church of St. 
Anthony’s where they spent the whole day in the midst 
of the children—teaching catechism and telling them moral 
stories. During the week, on certain days, they would 
meet at one another’s houses for spiritual readings, pious 
conferences prayer and mutual kindly counsel, whilst 
honest joyous recreation was by no means overlooked. 

But still the erstwhile shepherd-boy of Becchi was 
not content—urged by a boundless zeal for the wellbeing 
of his companions, his eyes went out longingly to those 
who were, not in the ranks of his Society and accordingly, 
on Sundays and holidays— afier fulfilling his duties— he 
was accustomed to make up parties and go for walks to 
neighbouring places of interest, preferably those just 
outside the city. The journey he whiled away pleasantly, 
singing songs and relating stories, whilst, at half-way, a 
halt would be calle I and, assuming the roll of ‘ magician ’ 
he would produce handkerchiefs and sticks from all sorts 
of unlikely places— a feat that eev«*r „ failed to entertain 
and amuse his onlookers. Then, when all had rested, on 
they would go again. Their route always took them past 
one or other of the churches and entering in, a brief visit 
would be paid to the Blessed Sacrament ; nor did they omit 
to pay a passing salute to the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

At the end of the scholastic year, John returned to 
Castelnuovo and here too he established a branch of the 
‘ Cheerful Society,’ v which proved as successful as the 
pioneer association. Meanwhile looking back over the 
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year, he was not satisfied with h.s progress ; despite the 
fact that he had set up a record for the school, by passing 
through three classes in twelve months, and he endea¬ 
voured, but without success, to arrange for private classes 
during the holidays. Somewhat disappointed, he took up, 
once more, under his mother’s friendly roof his old-t.me 
role of “ student-cowherd ”. While occupied in his double 
duty one day, Father Dassano happened to pass by, 
and attracted by the boy’s studious appearance he stopped 
for a moment and interrogated him about the text he was 
translating. The quick answers revealed the shaip intel¬ 
lect underneath, and he arranged for tho boy and his 
mother to call on him the next day. On the following 
day, desirous of testing the boy’s memory, he gave him 
some pages of a book to be studied by heart. “ W hen you 
can repeat all these pages, come again to me, he told 
him. John ran out of the house with the book tightly 
clasped in his hands, and within a very short time he pre¬ 
sented himself again before the priest: “1 lease, h athei, 

I know it now.” “ No, you silly boy said the priest 
goodhumouredly, “didn’t you understand? I want you to 
learn by heart those pages I showed you.” “ ^es, Father, 
I did understand, and I do know them.” Father Dassano 
could not at first be persuaded for he f< It certain that the 
task assigned would have taken at least three or foui days 
study, but the boy’s insistence at length won him a hear¬ 
ing, and word for word he proceeded, without ever a halt 
or a stumble. When the good father had somewhat reco¬ 
vered his composure he said: “Indeed that was very 
good, we certainly must do something for you. Here, 
let’s strike a bargain : I want someone to look after 
my horse, whilst you want someone to give you lessons in 
Latin, so I would suggest that you come and attend to my 
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whilst, on the contrary anything morbid or melancholy, 
or—and this especially—any offence against the Command¬ 
ments, was strictly forbidden and was to be punished by 
immediate expulsion. Everywhere and in everything 
they were to strive to be living examples of a good Christ¬ 
ian life. On Sundays they went to the Church of St. 
Anthony’s where they spent the whole day in the midst 
of the children—teaching catechism and telling them moral 
stories. During the week, on certain days, they would 
meet at one another’s houses for spiritual readings, pious 
conferences prayer and mutual kindly counsel, whilst 
honest jovous recreation was by no means overlooked. 

But still the erstwhile shepherd-boy of Becchi was 
not content—urged by a boundless zeal for the wellbeing 
of his companions, his eyes wmt out longingly to those 
who were, not in the ranks of his Society and accordingly, 
on Sundays and holidays— after fulfilling his duties— he 
was accustomed to make up parties and go for walks to 
neighbouring places of interest, preferably those just 
outside the city. The journey he whiled away pleasantly, 
singing songs and relating stories, whilst, at half-way, a 
halt would be calle I and, assuming the roll of 4 magician ’ 
he would produce handkerchiefs and sticks from all sorts 
of unlikely places— a feat that never failed lo entertain 
and amuse his onlookers. Then, when all had rested, on 
they would go again. Their route always took them past 
one or other of the churches and entering in, a brief visit 
would be paid to the Blessed Sacrament ; nor did they omit 
to pay a passing salute to the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

At the end of the scholastic year, John returned to 
Castelnuovo and here too he established a branch of the 
‘ Cheerful Society,’ ' which proved as successful as the 
pioneer, association. Meanwhile looking back over the 
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year, he was not satisfied with his progress; despite the 
fact that he had set up a record for the school, by passing 
through three classes in twelve months, and he endea¬ 
voured, but without success, to arrange for private classes 
during the holidays. Somewhat disappointed, he took up, 
once more, under his mother’s friendly roof his old-time 
role of “ student-cowherd ”. Wh;le occupied in his double 
duty one day, Father Dassano happened to pass by, 
and attracted by the boy’s studious appearance he stopped 
for a moment and interrogated him about the text lie was 
translating. The quick answers revealed the sharp intel¬ 
lect underneath, and he arranged for the boy and his 
mother to call on him the next day. On the following 
dav, desirous of testing the boy’s memory, he gave him 
some pages of a book to be studied by heart, “ When you 
can repeat all these pages, come again to me,’ he told 
him. John ran out of the house with the book tightly 
clasped in his hands, and within a very short time he pre¬ 
sented himself again before the priest: “Please, bather, 
I know it now.” “ No, you silly boy ” said the priest 
goodhumouredly, “ didn’t you understand ? I want you to 
learn by heart those pages I showed you.” “ Tes, Father, 
T did understand, and I do know them.” Father Dassano 
could not at first be persuaded for he f<lt certain that the 
task assigned would have taken at least three or four days 
study, but the boy’s insistence at length won him a hear¬ 
ing, and word for word he proceeded, without ever a halt 
or a stumble. When the good father had somewhat reco¬ 
vered his composure he said: “Indeed that was very 
good, we certainly must, do something for you. Here, 
fet’s strike a bargain : I want someone to look after 
my horse, whilst you want someone to give you lessons m 
Latin, so I would suggest that you come and attend to my 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


I want souls— not money. 1832-1833. 

Whilst John had ever within his breast this ardent 
longing to become a priest, he never permitted himself to 
lose sight of the- tremendous responsibilities of the offic-* 
to which he aspired and indeed at one time, he thought of 
becoming a Franciscan because in a religious order, the 
responsibility was, to a great extent, shared. Hence he 
resolved “ I will renounce the world ; go into a monastery 
and there in silence will I combat my passions, especially 
pride which is so deeply rooted in my heart.” 

The good Friars well knew his worth, and arrange¬ 
ments were made for his early admittance into the novi¬ 
tiate. Mamma Margaret had not been consulted on this 
point, for when previously he had gone to her for advice 
about his vocation she had told him : “ Pray that you 

may see the Will of God : and then follow it. For my 
part, the only thing I want is your eternal salvation.” 
The Parish priest of Castelnuovo called on her one day, 
however and told her that it was her duty to try and 
dissuade her son from taking the proposed step. “Every¬ 
where there is a great need of secular priests,” he urged, 
“and besides were John to go into a monastery, his talents 
would be absolutely thrown away. God has given him 
special gifts which, as a Franciscan, he will not be able 
to make use of. Furthermore, you must remember that 
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you are now getting old and i£ your son becomes a reli¬ 
gious it means that you will be left alone and uncared for, 
in your declining years. You really must think of this : 
it is a duty you have towards yourself.” 

Margaret thanked the priest for putting the position 
so frankly and that same day she spoke to John. “Be¬ 
fore taking any definite step I want you to consider the 
matter very carefully indeed, but you must leave aside 
all human considerations, bearing in mind that the only 
thing that matters is your personal salvation—all else is 
as nothing. The parish priest wished me to dissuade you 
from your decision that you might, later-on, be in a posi¬ 
tion to help me but I say to you, most solemnly, that I do 
not enter this question at all—God comes first: He alone 
must be your only thought: 6 What does He want ?’ 

must be vour only question. 1 expect nothing, I want 
nothing from you. Do not forget that I was born poor, 
have lived in poverty and wish to die poor—but this I do 
w ish you to remember—if 3^011 become a secular priest 
and have the misfortune to gain riches; my foot will 
never cross your threshold.” 

“The misfortune to gain riches’’-these words seem to 
have burned into the very soul of the youth, for hence¬ 
forth his path is named ‘ Poverty.’ After his ordination 
rich benefices are offered him, but he declines them ; his 
food, clothes and apartments all spell ‘poverty’; he builds 
churches, schools and homes for otheis, reserving for him¬ 
self the lowest places and the worst things. In one thing 
alone w 7 as he insatiable, and that w r as—the desire for souls. 
Directed and controlled by r thes • two overpowering im¬ 
pulses—poverty and the sanctification of souls—he chose as 
his motto “Da mihi animas; caetera tolle *’—I desire souls— 
take away all else. jf \ 




CHAPTER IX. 

The Year of Indecision. 1833-1834. 

John’s sole desire was to do God’s Will yet v\h therhe 
was called to be a secular or a religious, he could not 
decide. In the meantime he continued his studies ; out¬ 
wardly as calm and as unconcerned as ever ; helping his 
companions as much as possible, both spiritually and 
temporally. Thus his studies and his work in the “Cheer¬ 
ful Society,” of which he was the life and soul, took up 
all his time. Thanks to his kindly peisonality, he made 
great friends with several Jewish hoys who frequented the 
school, one of whom, indeed, he managed to convert. 
But the greatest event of the year, in the eyes of the 
boys at all events, w 7 as the contest between John arid a 
professional acrobat who used to give his performances 
during the church services, and, as his tricks w T ere attrac¬ 
tive and well-done, many of the younger people could 
not resist the temptation of staying outside to watch 
him, when they should have been inside the church tak¬ 
ing part in the service. Young Bosco tiied to persuade 
the man to alter the times of his performances, but the 
only reply vouchsafed w T as an insulting challenge to the 
Collegians to come and complete against him in any event 
they choose. 

John, to the man’s great surprise, immediately ac¬ 
cepted and counter-challenged the man to a race through 
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the town. Both deposited £1. each, the winner to take 
all, for the man intended to make the 4 schoolboy 5 pay for 
his 6 impertinence.’ The members of the 4 Cheerful So¬ 
ciety’ willingly subscribed the required sum, for John 
Jtimself had no money at all. 

Great excitement raged in the town, for the man 
made no secret of what he was doing to do to the boy, 
and on the day itself a great crowd ga’liered to see. the 
interesting event 44 Schoolboy versus Professional.” Ar¬ 
rived at the appointed place, John took off his coat, made 
the Sign of the Cross and commended himself to the 
Madonna. Then he declared himself ready. The signal 
was given, and the man at once took the lead but the boy 
quickly overtook him and then outdistanced him so easily, 
that the man threw up the sponge before the race had 
hardly started. 

Angered by this overwhelming defeat, the acrobat 
challenged John to a long jump, the stakes to be doubled 
and the competitors, surrounded by the vast crowd of 
spectators, made their way to a wide ditch,jfull of water 
which lay Some little distance away. 44 He who lands 
nearer to the wall on the other side shall be the winner,” 
the professional stipulated—and Jojm, without showing the 
least excitement or enthusiasm, agreed. The professional 
jumped first and cleared the distance well, but he landed 
somewhat unsteadily and had to clutch at a tree to save 
himself from falling into the water. He had gone so close 
to the wall that it seemed impossible to beat him and 
all eyes were turned on John to see how he had taken 
his ‘defeat’—the man, meanwhile swaggering up 
and down muttering: 44 Now beat that if you can.” 

The suspense was soon at an end, for the seminarist 
in addition to covering the same distance as the man, 
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landed so lightly on his feet that in almost the same ac'ion, 
he vaulted quickly over the wall. 

The man, now furious with rage, resolved to stake all 
his money on the next event. “ Fortune has been against 
me up to now,” he shouted, “ but the luck must surely 
turn. Look, I have but £5 left. I will bet you this 
amount that my foot goes higher up that tree than yours. ” 
John was beginning to feel more than a little sorrv for 
the man, but the challenge was couched in terms so offen¬ 
sive that willy-nilly be fain had to accept. The acrobat 
went first and he arrived so high that, the branch began 
to bend and crack—to go further was clearly impossible— 
any attempt to do so would surely have been attended 
with fatal results, and the spectatois looking at John cried 
“This time at least you must own yourself beaten.” 

But he elected to try and, disdaining the use of his 
feet, by the power of his arms alone, he arrived at the 
point where the professional had halted. It seemed 
check-mate for advance further he could not, when into 
his head suddenly flashed the words of the challenge “I 
will bet you ...that my foot goes higher than yours” and 
turning head ovr-r heels, be touched, with his foot, a point 
much higher than the acrobat had reached. The victory 
was complete. But in victory, the hearts of the students 
softened, and they decided to return the man’s money to 
him on condition that he bought them some light refresh¬ 
ments-at a nearby cafe.The compromise was gratefully 

accepted, for the loss of so much money was a serious 
blow to him, and so, over coffee and cakes that evening, the 
events of that crowded day were li\ed again. 

Of this period, John himself has written: 44 A little 
beiore Easter 1834, I applied for admission into the 
Franciscans and being accepted by them, I was making 
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my arrangements for entrance into the Novitiate when I 
had a strange ‘ dream.’ I seemed to see a number of friars, 
all with turn habits running here and there in great con¬ 
fusion. One of them came up to me ‘ You seek peace, 
but you will not find, it here. God has prepared another 
place for you—another work awaits you. ’ T was about 
to question him when some noise awakened me and 1 saw 
no more.” 

A few days later, the youth went to Turin and opened 
his heart to Father Cafasso,* who advised him not to take 
any definite step, for the moment, but to return to the 
Seminary, and there tranquilly await the task which 
God in His own good time, would vouchsafe to manifest 
to him. Mamma Margaret’s reply on hearing this advice, 
is typical of her “If you are doing the Will of God— I 
am perfectly content.” 

So John—obedient to the voice of his confessor—aban¬ 
doned the idea of becoming a Franciscan. At the school 
examinations, he covered himself with glory ; distinguish¬ 
ing himself particularly in literature, a sphere of know¬ 
ledge that was to prove of the greatest possible utility 
in "after life, for was he not to be known as “The Apostle 
of the Press ” ? 

This saintly man— afterwards Don Bosco’s guide and confessor w as 
canonised in 1927. 




CHAPTER X. 

A Saintly Friend. 1834-1835. 

In accordance with Father Cafasso’s advice, John re¬ 
turned to Chieri for his final year, and one day, he noticed 
amongst the students a new-comer of about fifteen years 
old. As was his custom, h« got into communication with 
him, and found him modest, affable and courteous. The 
two rapidly became fast friends for increased knowledge 
but gave Bosco a higher opinion of Aloysius Comollo, 
whose every action, even the smallest, was marked by a 
conscientious exactness. He took no part in the games ; 
the 6 rough-and-tumble, ’ so much enjoyed by the others, 
made no appeal to him, and it was the very aloofness that 
strengthened the bond of companionship, rapidly being 
forged between the two. It came about in this way. A 
strongly built student, affecting to take offence at Aloysius’ 
abstention from the games, tried to make him join in them, 
first by threats and then by blows. The boy’s only rejoin¬ 
der was “ No, thank you, I have no wish to play—so please 
be good enough to leave me in peace. I have quite forgiv¬ 
en you for hitting me.” John happened to hear the re¬ 
mark, and struck with admiration he, for the future, acted 
as protector when there was any further attempt at bully¬ 
ing : Aloysius, in return, giving John spiritual help and 
guidance. Each had the fullest possible confidence in the 
other, and the unique friondship flourished exceedingly. 
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That John’s office of protector was no sinecuro may¬ 
be illustrated by the following. A crowd of students had 
surrounded Oomollo and a companion, and were trying to 
drag them into a game—none too gently, as it may well 
be imagined—when John arrived on the scene. He tiied 
to persuade the bullies to go off and play and leave the two 
alone, but ignoring his presence, the bullying continues. 
One boy struck Aloysius in the face, and this galvanised 
John into action for seizing one of the attackers, he used 
him as a battering ram against the others and he soon had 
four lying helpless on the floo'-, whereat the remainder 
stopped not to argue further, but took to their heels. 
Just at this stage one of the professors arrived on the scene 
and, for a moment, it looked rather serious for John, but 
when the master learned how the tables had been turned, 
the whole incident passed off without further inquiry. 

When next the two were alone, Oomollo expressed his 

gratitude for the deliverance but added : ‘-Your strength 
is indeed astonishing, nevertheless I do not think that 
God gave it to you to massacre your companions with. 
He wishes us to forgive our enemies and to do good to them 
who hate us.” The Venerable Servant of God lecoids 
that he never saw Aloysius show the slightest sign of 
anger or impatience under the greatest provocation— 
always with patience and affability replying to the blows 
and affronts directed against him. 

John meanwhile continued his direction of the 
“ Cheerful Society ” and oftentimes used to practise his 
sleight-of-hand tricks on his landlord. Thomas Cumino, 
the good man in question, often after filling his bottle with 
wine would find it ‘ miraculously ’ changed into water, 
whilst at other times, instead of a bottle of water he would 
find he had a bottle of wine. Another day, he roasted a 
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hen for dinner, and when it had been done to a turn, he 
placed it on a covered dish and carried it, in triumph, into 
the dining room. His astonishment can more easily be 
imagined than described when, on taking off the cover, 
a live hen jumped out! At other times his purse would 
disappear out of his pockets and be found in all sorts of 
unlikely places, but matters came to a head when, after 
having carefully hidden away a certain key, he defied 
John to produce if. What can be said of the poor man’s 
wonder when he found the key in. the bottom of his soup ? 
He concluded that the young man must be in league with 
the devil, and feeling it his duty to denounce him to the 
parish priest, the matter was handed over to Father 
Burzio, a canon of the neigbouring church, for investiga¬ 
tion. 

,A summons was sent to John, and after a little diplo¬ 
matic beating about the bush, the priest , exposed the real 
reason of the young man’s attendance there; urging him 
4 for his own sake ’ to be candid and confess his misdeeds. 
John affecting a slight hesitation asked for five minutes to 
consider the matter and told the Canon to take note of the 
exact time. The priest felt in his pocket for his watch 
but found it had disappeared. “ If you have no watch, 
lend me a coin for a moment or two,”—but the poor 
priest’s purse loo had disappeared, though he was quite 
prepared to swear that he had had both watch and purse 
with him, when John entered the room. 44 Assuredly, ” he 
stormed, “you are in league with the devil—such things 
could be done by no natural means and I must denounce 
you to the authorities. It is absolutely impossible for me 
to keep silent about such a thing. As a matter of fact, 
were I not a priest, I would give you a good thrashing. 
Fancy making me the object of your devilish magic.” 
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John could not restrain a hearty peal of laughter at this 
outburst and hastened to assure the priest that there was 
nothing of the diabolical in it—it was all a question of 
dexterity and foresight. 44 When I entered the room,” 
ho explained, 44 you were giving alms to a beggar, and 
you left your purse on the prie-dieu : your watch was 
lying on this table. I took both things and while you 
thought they wore safe in your pocket, they were all 
the time resting under this lamp-shade where I had hidden 
them.” So saying, he raised the lamp-shade, and there 
were the missing articles. The Canon, then realising 
that it was only sleight-of-hand, laughed heartily at the 
joke played upon himself and the rest of the evening 
passed pleasantly enough—John giving many other exam¬ 
ples of his skill. 

Practically every evening young Bosco spent in the 
company of his companions teaching matters spiritual by 
his own unique 44 cheerful” method—and the ques ion was 
often raised 44 How does Bosco manage to learn so much? 

He never seems to study and yet.!” He himself has 

exposed the s cret. 44 1 had only to r ad, o» to h» ar read, 
a book and at once I would know its contents practically 
by heart. Not only the main points but eveirthe smallest 
details would remain fixed in my mind after a fi st leading : 
and thus I had no need to study out of class for by paying 
a tention in school, I was able to completely master tho 
subjects. My mother bad trained me not to be too indul¬ 
gent in the matter of sleep, and accordingly I was able to 
spend about two-thirds of the night studying subjects 
outside the normal school syllabus, or by riding further 
reading on matters taken.” 

At the end of this—his final year—he had to make 
the choice 4 Seminary or Monastery 9 and being unable to 
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solve the difficulty himself, he went to Comollo who 
advised him : 44 You make a Novena to our Lady, and in 
the meantime I will writ- to my uncle, Father Comollo, 
and ask his advice.” On the last day of the No vena th^y 
received the following reply from Father Comollo : 44 1 have 
very carefully considered the matter you placed before me, 
and my advice to your companion is 4 Don’t enter a 
Religious Order. 5 Let him become a cleric in a seminary, 
and while he is proceeding with his studies, God will more 
clearly manifest His Will in his regard. Finally tell him 
not to worry —all obstacles will, in the end, be overcome.” 

This counsel being confirmed by Father Cnfasso as 
well as by the parish priest, Father Cinzano, John cast 
away all his doubts and aft»T taking his final examinations 
at Chirri, began to mak»* his preparations for entering lie 
seminary. The outfit presented some difficulty for Margaret 
could not afford to supply him with anything. Generous 
benefactors however, came to his assistance: one supplied 
him with a cassock, another, collars and biretta, a third 
presented him with a pair of boots, another something else 
and so when the time came to enter he had everything 
necessary, thanks to those generous souls, forerunners of 
those charitable people who, often at no small sacrifice, 
have been ever ready to assist Don Bosco and his humble 
sons and daughters. 






















CHAPTER XI. 

The Model Seminarist, 1835-1836. 

Persuaded that eternal salvation or everlasting misery 
ordinarily depends on the correct choice of a state of life, 
John prepared for the reception of the clerical habit with 
all the thoroughness of which he was capable. 

The memorable ceremony took place on October 25th 
1835 and every word of the s n ice had for John the 
deepest significance. His Memoirs contain an account of 
this ceremony. “ When the priest commamled me to take 
off my secular coat with the words ‘Exuat te Dominus 
yeterem hominem cum actibus suis ’ (May God expell from 
you the old man with all his acts,) 1 said within myself 
6 0 how much there is in me to be cast away. 0 my God, 
destroy all my bad habits’ and when giving me the collar 
he said : ‘ Induat te Dominus novum hominem qui secundum 
Deum creatus est in justitia et sanctitate veritatis ’ I thought 
within my heart ‘Yea indeed. 0 my God make of me 
a new man that, from this moment, 1 may commence a new 
life, doing all in accordance with Thy holy will. 0 Mary, 
be my salvation.’ 

After the clothing, the Parish Priest took him, despite 
all his protests, to a public festival in a neighbouring 
village but John made it clear that he felt out of place and 
that to his mind, the function was quite irreconcilable with 
the morning’s service. The good priest could not agree 
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with John : “ We must take the world as we find it. It is 
no use blinding ourselves to the fact that evil exists and, if 
we know of it, we will the more easily combat it. A hidden 
enemy is a dangerous enemy,” he quoted. The youth made 
no answer to this subtle argument but contented himself 
with affirming his resolution of never taking part again in 
any public function of this type. 

Realising that the new life would make a radical 
change in his mode' of living, before re urning to the 
Seminary he drew up several resolutions which he v ad 
kneeling before a statue of the Blessed Virgin then after 
a brief prayer he made a solemn promise to observe them 
faithfully at all costs. The resolutions were severely 
practical and included abstinence from theatres, balls and 
public feasts ; the abandonment of his conjuring tricks ai d 
acrobatic tucks, for he considered them contrary to ecclesias¬ 
tical decorum ; temperance in eating and drinking ; not to 
sleep longer than health strictly demanded ; to read spiritual 
books ; the combatting in the utmost degree, of the slightest 
act against the virtue of purity ; the exact fulfilment of 
the practices of piety ; and finally, every day to recount 
some story or maxim of an edifying nature. 

Nor could Mamma Margaret allow her son to embark 
on such a career without a word of good counsel. My 
son, I have seen you receive the cassock and my heart is 
full to ovei flowing but I would remind you that ‘ it is not 
the habit that makes a monk.’ The putting on of a cassock 
does not make a secular a religious—the practice of virtue 
it is that makes the change. If over a doubt should arise 
about your vocation, 1 beg of you now, not to dishonour 
your cassock but to take it off immediately, for I should 
much prefer to se<>. my son a poor peasant than a negligent 
priest. When } ou came into the world, I consecrated you 
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to the BlessoJ Virgin ; uhen you commenced your studies 
I recommended you t 0 practise devotion to Her: now 
I complete the advice and urge you to give yourself wholly 
o Her. Associate with companions who are devout to 
Her and when you are a priest do your utmost to draw people 
to Her.” These words, spoken on such a solemn occasion 
moved John almost to tears ; and he promised to treasure 
up the advice and remain ever faithful to her counsel. 

Prominently display ed at the entrance to the Seminary 
was the exhortation ‘To the unhappy time drags, but to 
the joyrul it flieth ’—and John, as lie entered the o a t es of 
hisjiew home on October 30th, took the warning to him- 
seli, foi he remarked to one of his friends on seeing it for 
the first time, “This is the keynote of our life here—h-nce 
let us always be joyful and th • time will pass quickly’.’ 
Going a few days later to one of the professors, he asked 
for a rule of life which, if followed, would enable him to 
be esteemed a good seminarist. “The exact performance 
of every duty” was the r ply, and indeed in all thin^ 
suml! as well as great, he faithfully, carried out this sifcr’ 
gesled programme. 

Now commenced a very happy time for John, but 
here as at Castelnuovo, the aloofness of the priests gave 
h.m matter not only for sorrow, but also for fhought'and 
he still more firmly resolved that when he was a priest he 
would always be found in the midst of the boys, ready to 
,, , assist them in their slight' st necessities. In accordance 

with his mother s advice he choose his companions from 
amongst those who were notable for their devotion to Our 
Lady, lovers of piety and s - u ly for even within the sacred 
walls of the Seminary there were some ‘ black sheep ’; boys 
Who did not possess the true spirit and who had no desire 
to advance along the way of perfection. It seems strand 
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to us iii these days when, thank God, Daily Communion is 
so common, to read of the strategems which he had to 
resort to, in order to communicate frequently, but we 
have to remember that we are now dealing with days 
before the pronouncement of Pius IX of happy memory. 

The practices of piety were maintained at a high 
level, but it was customary to receive Holy Communion 
only on Sundays and solemn festivals; to receive Our 
Lord sacramentally during the week it was necessary to 
go to the adjoining church of St. Philip’s whilst the other 
students were at breakfast. This practice was against the 
letter of the rules but it had, at least, the superiors’ tacit 
permission for, though they knew of the practice they 
never prohibited it. John often availed himself of this 
artifice, for he looked upon frequent Communion as the 
most efficacious means of preserving his vocation. This 
defect in the spiritual direction of the Seminary was 
remedied a few years later and facilities for Daily Com¬ 
munion were granted to all uho desired to take advantage 
of this great privilege. 

John seemed toTiave a special gift for gathering up 
all the odd moments of time, which others thought too 
insignificant to be taken into account ; his mind was ever 
dwelling on the magnitude of the task that awaited him, 
and he hastened to prepare himself as well as he could, 
that he might perform it all the more worthily. During 
the long recreations, there was held a “ Scholastic Circle ” 
of the more studious youths who, under the presidency of 
John, met to talk Over their scholas ic difficulties: questions 
requiring farther elaboration were propounded and various 
solutions discussed and, in this way, untold good was 
accomplished. He had always a book in his hand ‘gather¬ 
ing up the fragments of time ’ as he termed it, and during 


























these six years of seminary life, by careful management of 
the minutes which otherwise would have been wasted, he 
accumulated great treasures of learning which afterwards 
stood him in good stead. 

Hand-in-hand with his love of mortification and 
keenness in study, went temperance in eating and drinking 
and by his example, and if neccessary too, by a word of 
reproof pleasantly given, he checked all grumbling about 
food on the part of his fellow-students. He was ever at 
the call of those in want—now his services as shoe- 
repairer \pould be requisitioned, then someone would ask 
him for a hair-cut ; next he would be asked to repair a 
torn jacket, or to write a sermon for one of his companions 
to deliver during the vacation : in these, and in a thousand 
and one other ways his charitable services were ever at the 
disposal of all, but it was chiefly as counsellor and friend in 
time of sadness and disconlent, arising either from spiritual 
or scholastic difficuliies, that he was most sought after. 

l)uring recreation, he was the centre of an admiring 
crowd of followers whom he would sometimes amuse with 
his conjuring feats, for Father Cafasso had not approved 
of the resolution on this point taken on Clothing Hay, and 
he also invented many new games, some of which are 
even today played in many Italian Schools. 

Nor did his philosophical studies "drive from his mind 
ihe benevolent affection which he felt for children and 
fortunately he was enabled to continue his work for boys, 
even during these days,—for he was appointed one of the 
catechists in the Cathedral Church. Some boys too, used 
to come at night to the porter’s lodge and there he would 
go and hear them recite their lessons, help them with their 
homework, and, finally send them home with a salutary 
lesson ringing in their ears. 
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His ‘dreams’ still continued: “During my first 
year of philosophy,” he writes, “ I saw myself one night, 
a priest, vested in cotta and stole, working in a tailor’s 
shop. I was not making new clothes, but repairing old 
ones and I had a most extraordinary collection of bits of 
cloth for patching. They were of every colour, shap ' 
form and X was having a most difficult task tiying to 
piece them together. I could not understand in the least 
what this ‘ dream ’ meant and only spoke of it when I was 
ordained. Father Cafasso then interpreted-it to mean that 
my work was not to he confined solely to the care of the 
holy and well-disposed but that I must go out into the 
highways and byways and bring in the "ajward and the 
careless.” 



































CHAPTER XII. 

The Second Year at the Seminary. 1836-1837. 

The first year had been one long series of scholastic 
successes and his proficiency in Greek was such, that he 
was sent for three months as assistant teacher in that 
language in the Jesuit school in Moltaldo : an experience 
which proved of great value to him for it confirmed by 
experience, if indeed the experience were necessary, that 
his vocation was to work amongst the poor and needy and 
not amongst the upper classes. Hence when, in after 
years, it was suggested he should open a school for well- 
to-do boys, he refused to consider the matter for a single 
moment. True in 1871 he undertook to reorganise and 
direct a college of this nature at Valsalice, but this was 
only a ^temporary measure and accepted only at the com¬ 
mand of the Archbishop. It is perhaps somewhat inte¬ 
resting to mention here that during his six years’ residence 
in the Seminary, he carried off, on every occasion the 
money prize offered at the half-yearly examination—a 
proof both of his industry and his proficiency. 

The second year opened auspiciously, for amongst the 
newcomers was Aloysius Comollo, the intimate and saintly 
friend of his schooldays and. the association between the 
two became even closer than before. Comollo had two 
guiding principles on which to work ; the one ‘ He does 
much who does little—providing that the little he does is 
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,h,t which he to Jo: -l.ilst h« does. 

■ does inucll—uml omit; ,l,»t uh.ch to oughilo do 
- second was : ‘ Either to speak well of others 01 not 

■speak at all.’ The friends mutually help'd each_ ot ,ei 
in their strivings af or perfection and it * difficult, if not 
indeed impossible, to divine who profit ted the mme , t. 

“ generous, burning, ardent temperament of John oi the 
peaceful, calm, gentie character of Aloysius. The diffei ent 

Characters of the two were manifested when they weie 

making their thanksgivings tf.er Holy Communion. 

' Aloysius felt impelled to express his love in audible ejacu¬ 
lations. ‘I must or I would choke,’he used to icply 
when John told him that by praying aloud that he was 
a distraction to others, ‘Such a plenitude of sweetness 
’ and surges upon me, that I must gne vent to my feeling. . 

I am not able to resist.’ John’s devotion was no ess 
ardent, but it shewed itself in a different manner. After 
receiving Our Lord he returned to hispiace, and tl e re 
he would kneel with body erect, cv es cosed and ha 
joined, immobile and, sa«m for a slight t.emblingof the 
lips from time to time, he did not seem to be alive. H s 
filure . thus prostrate in prayer was so impressive as to 

make an indelible impression oo all who saw him. 

; Many of the clerics who were at the Seminary .with 

John' have left on record their impressions of him. . no 

writes, “ John Bosco loved- boys and was never happ.ei 
than when surrounded by a crowd of youngsters, lo him 

would flock many of the boys from the town ; others who 
had known him at other places too would frequently call 
' on him so that on visiting day we seemed to hear nothin,, 
from the ghte-porter but the cry ‘ Some hoys- to see Bosco 
of Gastlenuovo. Send him down to t. te gate p ease, 
would joyfully hasten to greet them and the.! m a very 
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paternal manner would ask after their studies, their prac¬ 
tices of piety, their families, and friends—he wanted to 
know everything most intimately'. Always the visit con¬ 
cluded with a brief prayer in the Chapel and then with 
a whispered word of advice the boy was sent joyfully 
home/’ 

The same writer continues 44 He always scattered in 
our conversations some spiritual thought—‘a seed,’ he 
used himself to describe it, which, in its due time, will 
bring forth fruit.” 

Other students were amazed by the careful use ho 
made of his time, or by his unfailing courtesy and genia¬ 
lity ; whilst others too were struck by his humility—but 
all, without exception, in one way or another were drawn 
to take no!e of him. Meanwhile the 4 Scholastic Circles ’ 
continued, or rather they were merged info a new society, 
the members of which bound themselves to the exact ob¬ 
servance of every rule of the Seminary and endeavoured 
to set a good example to all, both in study and in their 
practices of piety. Thanks, in no small measure to the 
discussions at these meetings, John attained a remarkable 
proficiency in his studies, especially in Philosophy. At 
the suggestion of Comollo they always discussed philo¬ 
sophical questions in Latin and thus, in a little time they 
became quite adepts in the language of the Church. 

During the school-holidays, he was often to be found 
in a neighbouring vineyard, book-in-hand, studying hard, 
ever preparing himself more and more for that work 
which he now knew was to be his life’s work—the train¬ 
ing and education of youth. One day a friend accosted 
him 44 You will soon be a priest now, won’t you ? What 
plan have you got in mind?” John answered 44 1 have 
not the slightest inclination for parochial work—my^id*al 
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would be to gather around me all the poorest children I 
could find and dedicate myself wholly to their welfare.” 

Just about this time he had another 4 dream.’ It 
seemed as though he were looking down into a deep valley 
at the bottom of which was a great city with streets full 
of children at play. It horrified him to hear the language 
issuing from some childish lips, but when he ventured to 
remonstrate with them, they attacked him so violently that 
he had to take to his heels, or they surely would havo 
killed him. 

In this flight he met a handsomely attired Stronger 
who commanded him to return to the boys and stop thorn 
from using such foul language. John related the ill- 
success that had attended his intervention and the person 
presented him to a noble Lady saying 44 This is My 
Mother : confide in Her.” A heavenly smile played over 
the Lady’s face as she counselled the boy : 4 If you wish 

to save these boys you must use, not violence, but kind¬ 
ness and persuasion.’ And, as in the first 4 dream,’the 
boys were transformed first into wild beasts and then into 
sheep and lambs. Afterwards, at the Lady’s command 
he put himself at the head of the flock and led them to 
pasture. 

It was perhaps also, during these same days that John 
for the first time saw the Salesian Oratory, with all its 
various buildings as it was afterwards to arise in Turin. 
Father Bosio, who was a fellow-seminarist of Don Bosco 
visiting the Oratory for the first time in 1890, astonished 
the superiors who were conducting him over the premises 
by the intimate knowledge he had of the place. 44 All 
this is nothing now te me, ” he said, 44 Don Bosco described 
it so clearly to me w hen we wefe in the Seminary toge¬ 
ther that I could find my way about alone.” Nor was 
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Bbsio the only strident to whom John confined his ; dreams 
for Father Cinzano also attests that the cleric Bosco had 
told him, more than once, how onC day he would have 
many priests, clerics, students and artisans io look after. 

At this point we might usefully digress to note the 
order and progression of these ‘ dreams.’ When he was 
nine, he learned of the special mission which would after¬ 
wards be confided to him whilst at sixteen the promise is 
made that he will be given the necessary means to fulfil 
his vocation. He is, when nineteen years old \ commanded 
to do the appointed work—“ You are not at liberty to 
decline this work 99 he was told: at twenty-one he sees 
the type of boy for whom he is to work and the* fol¬ 
lowing year he sees Turin, the great City, where his Work 
is to take root and flourish exceedingly, even to the utter¬ 
most cornei s of the earth. Nor do these mysterious mani¬ 
festations cease at this point ; they continue, as we shall 
see, until his work is finally accomplishe I. ‘ 




1 . CHAPTER XIIT. 

The Death of his Friend. 1837=1839 

In the year 1837, John started his theological studies 
and, in addition to the normal subjects he added Ecclesias¬ 
tical History, -a matter which had always made a special 
appeal to him : an appeal doubtless accentuated by his 
devotion to and love of the Sovereign Pontiff. Nor was 
the study of Belles Lettres ignored for, under his direcr 
tion, fi flourishing literary society /was formed. 

' T^us:|he year quickly passed away and during the 
succeeding vacation, Aloysius Compile, though yet but;a 
student, was invited to preach on the Assumption in a 
neighbouring church, .John too was to preach at Alfiano 
on the same subject, so the two friends arranged to meet 
together and talk over the main points. A day was chos¬ 
en when Mamma Margaret was away and the two spent 
an arduous morning rehearsing iheir efforts. Dinner-time 
came, and the preachers became cooks—but the task was 
not -*88 , easy as k .looked ! John had been told that he 
mighjt kil^a hen ; and with that hen commenced their 
troubles..,. Tp catch it was not too ^difficult but the problem 
\viis, c Who -was t(>kill it.?’. After a long discussion, the 
ho*t. was appointed executipner .whilst the visitor under¬ 
took to hold the animal with its neck stretched oyer a 
woprdpn. block. Jpho took a knife and struck a blow but so 
muqbi-blood flowpd as the head parted Jrofi* the body that 
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both with a scream, horrified, ran away. . After a little 
while however, their courage returned, and they recom¬ 
menced their cooking exploits which, til's tim p , concluded 
without any further contretemps. 

Comollo’s discourse was a brilliant success and, on 
the following day, the feast of St. Rock, John hastened 
over to Cinzano to congratulate him. He went into the 
Church and found many priests assembled for the festival, 
but. the special preacher had not arrived. John relates the 
sequel : 64 1 was moved with sympathy for the parish priest 
who was placed in such - an awkward position and going 
from one priest to another I urged that, at least for the 
soke of the large congregation assembled, someone should 
say a few words on the subject. I worried them so much 
that one, a little annoyed, turned to me saying : ‘It is 
easily seen that you lack experience or you would not 
counsel such a thing. To preach a pcnagvric on St. Rock 
without preparation is no easy matter, so instead of bother* 
, ing us, if you want the sermon preaching—go and preach 
it yourself. 5 These sentiments received general approval, 
but I rather added to the astonishment of the good priest 
by replying : “I cerlainlv would never have dreamt, for 
one moment, of offering myself for such an impor ant 
task, nevertheless since all you have declined to undertake 
it, I will do my best.” A hymn was sung to give me a 
few moments for reflection and then I ascended into the 
pulpit. They tell me that the discourse I gave that day’ 
was the best I have ever given : not even since then have 
I been able to equal it. 5 Naturally all the clergy were 
surprised at its excellence and could hardly be persuaded 
that it was an impromptu effort. 

A somewhat similar incident followed Soon afterwards 
and John’s reputation as a preacher was made, but ‘pride 


goeth before a fall 5 for, after preaching a much-lauded 
sermon on Our Lady in a certain church, one of his 
friends, in all sincerity remarked that he thought the 
subject had been the Souls in Purgatory ! This led John 
to speak to an experienced preacher and from him he 
received the advice : ^ ‘ Avoid high-sounding, pedantic 
phrases and always strive after simplicity. Instead of 
solid,' deep and difficult reasoning illustrate your topic 
with many homely examples and similes.’ This counsel 
was taken well to heart and the great popularity and 
effectiveness, in after years, of Don Bosco’s sermons and 
writings is due, in no small measure, to the simplicity and 
directness of style which he afterwards cultivated with no 
little success. 

“ The harvest has been very bad this year,” remarked 
John tro Aloysius, one day when they were out walking 
together, “ I do hope God will be pleased to rew r ard the 
farmers’ efforts with better results next year.” Comollo 
whilst joining in this pious hope, confided that, though he 
was then enjoying the best of health, he felt a strong 
presentiment that he would never see another harvest 
gathered. 

A few days later he and his father were on the way 
to file Seminary together, and as they reached the top of 
a hill overlooking his native place, he seemed to turn back 
and look at ir rather longingly. “ I. will never see Cinzano 
again,” he said, in reply to his father’s questioning glance. 
The father related the incident to John when next they 
met, and thus was confirmed .the fear that Aloysius’ sojourn 
on this earth was soon to be drawn to a close. Meanwhile 
both gave themselves anew to their studies and their 
practices of piety : Aloysius being even more recollected 
than before in his prayers ; often exclaiming, “ I am soon 
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to depart from this world-oh that I may be found .worthy) 
of hearing thoie consoling words : ‘’Well done thou good 
and faithful servant.’ ” / 

On the feast of the Annunciation, March 2.5 1 h .183$, 
John, on coining out of the sacristy, found Aloysiiis 
anxiously awaiting him, “I feel sick and the thought that 
I must soon present myself at the Judgement Seat greatly 
terrifies me.” Bosco endeavoured to reassure his friend 
and the two entered the chapel together and assisted at 
the Holy Mass. At the end of the Holy Sacrifice, Aloysiiis 
fainted and had to be carried out: “ He will never r< coyer 
from this iilness,” remarked John to a companion .as they 
were taking Aloysius up to the Infirmary. As a matter 
of fact, Aloysiiis so-far recovered that after two days he 
felt well, enough to. leave.his bed ; but a relapse speedily 
set in and on the Wednesday of Holy Week .he took t,o his 
bed. again and never left it.. Coinollo himself felt certain 
that the end had come for him and often, with dread, he 
spoke of thp- fast-approaching Judgement. . “ Do not aban¬ 
don me,” lie would plead, “1 must soon present myself 
before God to-be judged by Him—pray for me.” On .Holy 
Saturdav, John was sitting at his friend’s bedside during 
a delirium that lasted almost three hours a;:d which was 
followed by a tranquility so remarkable that he felt con- 
straincd to qiv^tion the dung youth about it. the de-. 
maud cause I some embarrasnfient but finally Aloysius 
iv la ted that he seemed to have’been carried down into the 
deepest depths of g great valley where, to his horror, he 
could sec so iris being precipitated int.o an immense fur¬ 
nace that stood glowing in the’midst of it. As he turned 
to Joe.from this awful sight, he was confronted by .a . 
crowd of wild beasts who .endeavoured to .drive him to¬ 
wards. the fire. He tried to elude them but in . vain and 
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irresistibly be was being borpe backwards when; hefelt^. 
impelled to make the Sign of the Cross. This caused 
beasts to flee in the wildest disorder and, as they were; v 
hurrying away, armed man fell upon tVm and slew-tpapy^^' 
Still endeavouring to escape from this horrible place^ he,, 
found his path blocked by .hideous serpents -but.here p. ? . f 
Lady,'whom he judged to be the Mother : of .God, intei> tr 
vened saying, “Come with Me—often you havejqvokedf 
My-aid—many times, on earth you ; haye cud.envQured to 
defend My name : thus it is only .just .that you be reward r 
ed. Do not be afraid : the enenpiy of souls .cannot injure 
you.: the many Communions you received in My honour- 
will now be your protection.” Before Her, the s^rpepis, 
panic-stricken, fled and She led him blip a beautiful garden 
assuring hi in * that in a very r shpt;t time he wogld be 
amongst Her heavenly children. . ^ s . 

After this “ vision,” Comollo’s feelings towards death 
entirely changed for, from this time, his .ardent desii\e 
was for a speedy death* When the Rector brought him- f . 
Holy Viaticum on Easter Sunday, he fell into such ;a 
i ransport of joy. that the onlookers were moved to tears. 
The next morning, early, it was evident that the end was 
not far off and afier Extreme Unction had been adminisr Y 
tered, Jolin suggested to him the ejaculations. •“ John,” he N , 
said;after a few minutes “ is there . anything .1 -can obtain , 
for -you in Heaven ? .then he brqke off, resuming, 

a little later “ Well* 1 am going pow : good-bye. Jesus.: ? 
and .Mary.,- into Your hands I commend my soul’’.. .thus , T - 
with n smile on his lips, he passed ipto Eternity on 2nd r ‘ 
April 18,3.9.. . - 

In one of the jdormitories.a .certain studept awakened; 
his companions by shouting “ There is Coinollo.- •Look !-,,- 
Cannot you see him ?” He was told to keep quiet; , 
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maintained that Aloysius had entered the room and after 
saying, “ I am dead ” had disappeared again. They were 
still trying to persuade him that it was but a dream, for 
tho invalid had appeared much better when they had gone 
to bed, when one of those who had assisted at the death¬ 
bed entered the room. “ And how is Gornollo ? ”, he was 
immediately asked. “He died about ten minutes ago”... 
The etudent had not been mistaken. 

Whilst the doath of Comollo was a deep grief to the 
seminarists, yet it was too, a great consolation for they 
felt asstired that he was already enjoy]iVg ! the eternal bliss 
of Paradise ; and this feeling was so deeply rooted, that 
the Rector obtained permission to inter the body, not in 
the public cemetery but under the sanctuary of the Church 
of St. Philip's, which adjoins the Seminary, where it still 
lies to this day. 

Soon after burial Aloysius appeared again. The ac¬ 
count is written by Don BoscO. “Aloysius and I had 
often discussed together the question of death and one day, 
half-jestingly, half in earnest we agreed that it would be 
a great consolation if the one who died first would return 
and inform the the survivor of his condition. The matter 
cropped up again and again, and we mutually promised 
to pray God that He might permit this visitation. We 

did not realise what we were asking for.but in the 

light of what followed, I certainly would never advise 
anyone to imitate our example. However we both had 
the intention of fulfilling the compact, if permitted, and 
just before Aloysius died he confirmed it. Some of our 
companions knew of the agreement and were wondering 
whether it would be fulfilled ; I personally was anxious 
too, for I thought it would be a source of consolation and 
strength to me* 
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On the night of the burial I retired to the dormitory, 
which I shared with about twenty other students, and 
tried to sleep—but it was impossible : through my brain 
kept beating the thought 4 Will the promise be carried 
out?’, whilst in addition I seemed to sense in the air, a 
strange feeling of expectancy which presaged some extra¬ 
ordinary occurrence. Just about midnight a deep noise 
like the rumbling of a heavy wagon was heard at the end 
of the corridor and as it approached nearer it seemed to 
g‘ t more audible, mo’e acute. I cannot quite describe the 
sound—it was akin, maybe to the jolting of a heavily 
laden train or even, at times to the firing of many cannons— 
it was a combination of all sorts of noises but withal, so 
terrifying and violent as to render all who hea*d it, 
speechless with awe. As it approached the dormitory 
door, the walls of the corridor resounded as though they 
were heavy iron sheets being struck with great force, but 
the confusion was so great that its approach could not be 
accurately determined ; besides, to further perplex and 
terrify us, it emitted fumes of a weird kind. 

All in the dormitory were, by now, awake but no- 
one spoke : I myself was petrified with fear. The noise 
still drew nearer and nearer, growing still more fearsome 
as it approached and soon it seemed to be in the dormitory 
itself for the door was suddenly flung open by an invisible 
hand : the uproar increased in magnitude but;nothing was 
to be seen save a faint light of varying, colours. Suddenly 
all was quiet, the mysterious light became more distinct 
and Comollo’s voice was distinctly, though faintly, heard 
to be calling from the centre of it 4 Bosco, Bosco. I am 
saved. 5 

At that moment the dormitory was lit up more 
brightly : the noise began again even more violently than 
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before, -and jpeals as if of .thunder vesopnded- through the 
whole house. Theor the light disappeared and f alJ vya-s. 
quiet again. My cpmpanions jumped out of. be i terrified, 
running here and there, or, gathered in a corner of Abe ; 
room trying to encourage one another, longingly awaiting 
the arrival of a new day. Some had heard the voice, but 
had not understood the words whilst others had heard the 
message most distinctly. For a.long .time afterwards this 
incident was the subject of eager discussion/ 

I was so frightened that 1 would gladly hayo sought 
release in death ; as a result of it I lay foiva long time at 
death’s door and, as a matter of fact, I did not fully 
recover from its effects for many years. 

• God, in His Infinite Mercy does not usually counte¬ 
nance such agreements, but sometimes, as in this case, he 
permits an exception. ; However J would strongly di^uade 
anyone from making any such compact. In- attempting to 
bring, the natural unto touch with the supernatu al, weak 
human nature^ peiforce must .suffer espec*ally when the 
contact between tlje two is not necessary for our eternal . 
salvation. r We already have sufficient proofs of the $x st- 
e nee of the soul without seeking , any further testimony : 
those left us by Gur Lord ought to be mpre than sufficient 
for qs . . r , , u ’• r ,/' .,V . t r. . : , l; 

Tbe:above ^.crouirt was written by;D ob rJBpsqq in 18&4 an4 inserted : 
in iiis second edition'of the>life of Comollo wlteri several witnesses of the ; 
apparitioti wdie stilbalive: riMention: of it is made iii tlie brst edition of 
the Biograpby>, and as the proof-sheets pf tljis-bqpk. were revised by the . 
Superiors of the Seminary, the accuracy of the acCourrt cannot be doubted, 
eveh by greatest scep^ip. > 1 A : r ■ ; ' ■. . * *:;r: i: •*, 
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CHAPTER XIV. " 

His Ordination. 1839—1841. 
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; i The terrifying experience he bad undergone, together 
" With the strain of long nights spent in anxious watching 
- it the bedside of his friend, had told on John’s constitu¬ 
tion but nevertheless, despite the unsatisfactory condition 
aJ of his health, he commenced the scholastic year with his 
" accustomed enthusiasm. Nevertheless, it was a most 
unsatisfactory year, frofii the health point*of view; time 
after time, his health Would fail, and finally he brdko 
down completely. 1 ^ . ;i -i 

HvOry sort of food was repugnant to him.;' an obsti¬ 
nate insomnia troubled him; whilst his medicine brought 
him not- the slightest felief. For ,a whole tnonth he Was 
confined to his bed. ikis mother knew nothing of his se- 
*■ ribtis condition, and wheii visiting him one day, brought, 
as waS her custom, a bottle of wine and a smalF loaf of 
home-made bread. When she entered the infirmary and 
' saw John so sick, she wished to take the food away again, 
declaring that, in his present condition, the bread would 
be very bad for him, but he insisted that she should leave 
it. When his mother had gone, he felt a longing for the 
fbod, and began to nibble! at the bread. The ‘nibbles’ 
gradually grew bigger and bigger until the whole loaf "and 
the accompanying bottle of wine had all disappearj d! 
Then he fell into a deep sleep which lasted HtwO' full : (Wys, 
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The Superiors thought this heavy sleep was the fore 
runner of death but, on the contrary, when he wakened 
up he was so much better that he could leave his bed. 
Some traces of this illness however remained: indeed 
he did not fully recover from it until 1846; in the interim 
having various illness, more or less severe, and one grave 
relapse. 

Despite his bad health, he received the Tonsure and 
four Minor Orders in the private chapel of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Turin, on March 25th 1840. A few days after 
the Ordination ceremony he was asked, and readily consen* 
ted, to be godfather to the baby son of one of his friends. 
The boy was named after its sponsor. After the service he 
went to congratulate the mother who lamented her feeble 
health and expressed the fear that she would not regain her 
health again. “ Don’t worry,” he said “keep up your spirits 
for you must live until you are ninety.” She recovered 
from her illness and always placed the greatest confidence 
in what she termed ‘Dim Bosco’s prophecy. 1 Many times, 
even when suffering from rather serious illnesses she refused 
to call in a doctor saying, “What’s the use? Don Bosco 
has told me that I shall live until I am ninety.” After his 
death, confident that he was enjoying the Beatific Vision 
she used to recommend herself daily to his protection and 
finally at the age of ninety-one, she died folding to her 
heart a picture of the Servant ofiJGod" whom in life she 
had loved so much. 

On the very last day of the term, he had a narrow 
escape from death. It was raining very heavily and he 
was standing at the window of his room looking at the dull 
sky, when suddenly a flash of lightning struck the para¬ 
pet of the window and he was thrown to the middle of the 
room with a of debris on top of him. @ome of his 
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companions rushed in and at once carried him to bed, but 
his injuries proved to be almost negligible and he was able 
to continue, without cessation, his usual duties. 

From now onwards, he gave himself with renewed 
zeal to his studies and during the holidays he and another 
theologian took a special course which he triumphantly 
concluded. In September he received the Sub-Diaconnte 
having previously consulted Father Cafasso about the 
advisability of taking a step for which he to quote his own 
words, “ was not sufficiently prepared,” but the good 
priest told him to go forward, without fear. 

At the end of the vacation, the new Subdeacon on 
his way to Avigliana, where he was to preach for the 
Feast of the Holy Rosary, called on Father Cinzano, the 
parish priest of Castelnuovo, who greatly encouraged him; 
whilst lateFon the same journey he met, for the first time 
the Rosminian Fathers of Charity. He was much im¬ 
pressed by the fruitful work they were doing, whilst they, 
for their part, often spoke afterwards of the promising 
future which clearly lay in front of the cleric Bosco. 

When he returned to the Seminary, be was appointed 
‘ Prefect’—a position justly earned by the good example 
which he gave consistently, everywhere and always, in 
small things as in great. 

On the Saturday before Passion Sunday 1841 the 
Diaconate was conferred upon him and now came the 
time to leave the Seminary which had been for five years 
such a happy home, during which time he had won the 
golden opinions of all—clergy and la) folk alike : all who 
had come into contact with him had been charmed by his 
presence. From the many encomiums left on record, con¬ 
cerning his life at the Seminary, we may cull the following. 
Father Bosco writes ? “I wa$ at the Seminary yviih Don 
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i: Bcteeb for five yea4 s* and for the five years following 1 was 
■>' in - the closest contact with Hi in.During that whole time 
I never discovered the slightest impetfeciioiv in him i he 
practised ail virtues to perfection.” His theological pro¬ 
fessor pays the following tribute, “He made rapid strides 
Xbotfi. in piety and knowledge; Kis genial -manner,. So fcha- 
‘ raeteristiO of his whole life tended somewhat to obscurer his 
Sanctity, nevertheless it Quickly became apparent to all.” 
::.v • - On May 26th;, the Fba^t of St. 'Philip Neri, lie Went 

- to Turin to begin hi $ ordination retreat. The resolutions he 
took on that occasion are proof of the sincerity and fimerity 
with which he approached the Sacred Priesthood. 

“ The priest does not enter alone into Heaven—nei¬ 
ther does he go alone" into Hell. If he does his duty, he 
will be received into Heaven accompanied by thesoulsiof 
those he has Saved by his good example. If he gives scandal, 

- he will perish and with him too will be lost those whom he 
has lead astray by his. bad example. Hence I will strive, 
with all my strength, to observe the following resolutions: 

1. Never, except in case of necessity, to go out for ibalks. 

2. To occupy well every moment of my day. 

3 . When the salvation of a soul is at stake, to do every-_ 

* thinff, to hear everything patiently. . y * J 

4. To he ever guided by tlie charity and meekness of St. 
Francis of Sales. 

5. Never to complain about food, unless it be injurious 
to health. 

6. Always to mix water, with' my wine and even then 
only to drink when reasons of health demand. 

7 . Work being a powerful weapon against the enemy of 

- souls, I will not allow myself more than five hours sleep a 

night. During the day, except in case of sickness, 1 will 
not rest . . ?fs , : 
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S. Every day I will find time for meditation and spi¬ 
ritual reading and, during\the day, I will visit Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. I will spend in prayer, at least a 
quarter of an hour before and after Holy Mass. 

9. 1 ivill not converse with women except when some 
spiritual necessity requires. 

The Ordination ceremony, is described in his own words. 
“I was ordained by the Archbishop, Mgr. Fransoni in his 
private chapel on June 1st the Vigil of Trinity Sunday 
and celebrated my First Mass in the Church of St. Francis 
of Assisi, where Fr. Oafasso, my benefactor and director, 
was in charge. As there had not been a First Mass celebra¬ 
ted in my native village for many years, I was pressingly 
invited to go there, but I preferred to celebrate it quietly in 
Turin. That day 1 regard as the happiest day of my life. 
At the Memento there were many intentions for me to call 
to mind : my professors; benefactors; both spiritual and 
temporal, and especially Fr. Oalosso, whose singular bene¬ 
volence towards me I have never forgotten. It is a pious 
belief that God invariably grants the petition offered by a 
priest at a first mass and I, trusting implicity in this hope, 
prayed fervently for .efficacy of word thatjwith this gift, 
I might be able to do much for souls.” 

Don Bosco, in his humility adds to the above account 
“ It seems that Our Lord heard my humble petition ” but 
when we consider the almost miraculous power of his 
words, both in private and in public, in the confessional 
and outside ofit; his power to move the most hardened 
sinner, we fain must alter the words ‘ it seems ’ to 4 it is 
certain.’ .. , . . , 

His Second Mass, was also offered in Turin; he went 
to Oar Lady’s Sanctuary, the 4 Consolata ’ to thank Her ; 
for the innumeiable favours She had obtained for him. 
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On Tuesday he went to Chieri and celebrated Mass in the 
Church of St. Dominic’s, being assisted, with paternal affec¬ 
tion, by one of his former professors. The following day 
he said Mass in the Cathedral and then on Thursday, which 
was the Feast of Corpus Christi, he sang Mass in Castel- 
nuovo and carried the Blessed Sacrament in procession. 
In the evening he went home, and as he approached the 
familiar surroundings, every detail of his first ‘dream’ came 
once more vividly to his mind and, marvelling anew at the 
goodness of Divine Providence Who had raised up a 
poor shepherd boy and placed him amongst the princes 
of his people, tears of heartfelt gratitude filled his eyes. 

The meeting between mother and son was a touching 
one and when at last they were left alone, the maternal 
heart burst forth once more in golden advice. “You are 
now a priest and, consequently, much nearer to God than 
ever before, but remember wh^n you begin to say Mass, 
you also begin to suffer. You may not perceive this truth 
all at once but little by little you will see that my words 
are true. I know you will not forget me in your prayers, 
and this is all I ask of you. From this moment think 
only of the salvation of souls, let not my material cares 
ever enter your mind : not for a moment must you ever 
think of them. Your prayers are all I want, from you.” 

This saintly and generous mother Ead made untold 
sacrifices that her son might be a priest—no humiliation 
was too deep, no privation too great, if only it might help 
him to attain this great end. And Our Lord has rewarded, 
even in this life, so much generosity for where the name of 
Don Bosco is known, there too is cherished and honoured 
the name of his lovable mother Mamina Margaret. God 
rewarded her too, in another way, as the following incident 
shows, , 
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Once she had climbed to the top o£ a tree collecting 
leaves for hen silk-worms, when the branch on which she 
was standing, gave way and she was flung to the gioum 
unconscious. Quickly regaining her senses and realising 
that no injury had befallen her, before attempting to ruse 
she began to'return thanks to God for His mercy when the 
bianch, the cause of the mishap, fell and struck her on the 
forehead, leaving a mark which she bore to her dying 
day. But, apart from this, not the slightest injury did she 
receive, nor, apart from the scar, did the branch affect her. 
A singular manifestation of God’s Protecting Hand. 
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CHAPTER I. 

December 8th 1841. 

At long last the Shepherd boy o£ Becchi had realised 
his aim;, the fruit of so many sacrifices, trials and disap- 
pointmentslhad come forth... now he was a priest. And a 
priest too with definite ideas of his future ministry, for we 
find this written by him, during the first year of his priest¬ 
hood. “The words of St. John’s* Gospel ‘That he might 
gather the children of God who were dispersed ’ may be 
literally applied to the youth of the present day; This 
most sensitive part of society, the portion on which all 
the hopesiof the future are founded, is by no means natural¬ 
ly perverse and if we can eliminate such factors as 
neglect on the part of the parents ; idleness and the evil 
influence of bad companions, it is easy to instill love of 
order, respect and religion. If, at times it happens that 
some, while still quite young are already on the down¬ 
ward path, this the result of thoughtlessness rather than 
of malice and it is these very youths who need a guiding 
hand, someone to draw them away from evil and lead 
them to virtue. The difficulty generally lies in gathering 
them . together in order to instruct and direct them. This, 
the mission of the Son of God, can be accomplished only 
by His Holy Religion—a Religion which though eternal and 
unchangeable, yet adapts itself to men of every age, con¬ 
dition, and type. It is the general opinion that the best 
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means of spreading the spirit of Religion in the hearts of 
the wayward, is by means;of Festive Oratories .” 

The programme he outlined for himself was clear and 
definite : 44 When undertaking the burden of the Sacred 
Ministry I consecrated all my efforts to the greater glory ‘ 
of God and the good of souls ; intending to aim at the 
formation of better citizens here below, that afterwards they 
might be found worthy to be ranked amongst the inhabitants 
of Heaven.” So noble an enterprise could not but win the 
sympathy of men and the blessing of God. 

The first five months of his priesthood he spent as 
curate at Castelnuovo and he records that the work gave 
him the greatest satisfaction. To his lot fell the Sunday 
sermon, the visiting of the sick and other parochial work, 
but he was never happier than when surrounded by the 
children. They had learned to look upon him as their best 
friend ; the local children were often augmented by those 
from Murialdo and the neighbouring villages who came to 
see him, and whenever he stepped outside the presbytery 
he was immediately surrounded by a crowd of laughing, 
joyous faces, wishful to go where he was going, and never 
did he say them nay. It appears from the Register that 
almost all the boys he baptised were given the name of 
Aloysius either as a first or second Christian name, from 
which k is evident that the newly-ordained wished to place 
them under the protection of the Angelic Youth that, with 
His help, they might combat the dangers of the world. 

Being invited by a great personal friend of his, to 
preach in a neighbouring church, he willingly consented. 
“For my friend’s sake,” Don Bosco continues, “ I was 
naturally desirous of doing the best I could, so I wrote 
out my effort in the most polished language at my com¬ 
mand, and after working really hard correcting and 
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revising it, I felt assured that it would redound greatly 
to my honour. But God wished to teach me a lesson. I 
had to go to my destination on horseback, and as I was 
a bit late, I forced the horse into a trot. Suddenly a flock 
of birds flew up right from under the beast’s nose, and 
affrighted by their sudden appearance, the animal bolted. 
I managed to keep my seat, but whilst trying to arrange 
my saddle, which had side-slipped, 1 fell to the ground 
like a log, unconscious. A man fortunately had observed 
the accident from the top of a neighbouring hill, and 
hurrying down to my aid, he picked me up, and with the 
help of one of his servants carried me into his house. 

For almost an hour I lay senseless.. .and when I had 
regained consciousness the good man assured me that I 
need not worry for I would receive every attention at his 
hands. I tried to express my gratitude for his kindliness 
but he responded, 6 1 am only too pleased to be able to do 
you this little favour for once I too was in need of help. 
Would you care to hear the story ? Then listen. On one 
occasion as I was returning, with a heavily-laden donkey 
cart, along the Murialdo road, it stuck in the mud and I 
could not move it. It was late at night, dark and rainy 
and after a time I started to shout for help. After a few 
minutes a reply came from a near-by house and then there 
appeared on the scene a cleric, his brother and two men 
bearing torches. With their assistance the beast was soon 
unloaded and pulled out of the mire and then they took 
me to their house and insisted on my having a good sup¬ 
per and staying there the night. The next morning I 
wished to compensate them but the cleiic would not hear 
of it saying, 4 Perhaps to-morrow we may stand in need 
of your help.’ 

“ At these words I was somewhat moved,” continues 


































Don Bosco, “ and the farmer asked me whether my shoul¬ 
der was still giving me pain but I hastened to explain that 
it was the story that had so much affected'me. “ What was 
the name of the family ? Can you remember ?” I asked 
him. ‘ The name was Bosco. But why are you so inte¬ 
rested in the matter ? Do you perchance know the cleric ? 
He would be about your age I should think. 5 “That 
cleric, 55 I replied, “is now.a priest and at present he is 
lying on your bed being recompensed a thousandfold for the 
slight service he was able to render you so many years ago. 55 

It is easy to understand ihe joy on both sides at this 
discovery and thereafter, every possible kindness was 
thrust on the priest by the man and his family “After 
that lesson 55 Don Bosco concludes humbly—“ I resolved 
henceforth to prepare my sermons solely for the glory 
of God and not ror the sake of appearing learned and 
well-read. 5 ’ 

Three positions were now offered to him. The first 
was a tutorship in the house of a Genoese gentleman and 
the stipend was a very generous one but Margaret spoke 
so strongly against acceptance that her son could clearly 
never have taken it even if desirous of doing so--he him¬ 
self never expressed any opinion at'all about the matter. 
The second appointment was that of curate in the Murialdo 
Church and the people we\*o most anxious that he should 
accept. From Castelnuovo came the third offer and here 
he was sure of a hearty welcome for he was beloved by 
both priest and people. 

Fearing to act in such an important affair without 
full consideration, Don Bosco went to Turin and placed 
the matter before Father Carasso who, without the slight¬ 
est hesitation replied, “You should take a further course 
in Moral Theology. Give up for the moment all thought 
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of an appointment but come to the Convitto Institute where 
you can proceed with your higher studies. 55 - 

This advice, though little expected, was accepted : 
though his natural inclinations were towards a post in 
which he would come into contact with young people, and 
accordingly after Mass! on November 3rd 1841 he left 
Castelnuovo for Turiu. Some time after, during a sermon 
preached at Alba he gave ms some insight into what 
must have been in his mind on that memorable day. 

Imagine a young man standing on one of the hills that 
surround Rome, gazing at the Eternal City. Let us go 
and question him. “ Who are you and what are you look¬ 
ing at so anxiously ?, 55 

6 I am a poor stranger and while regarding that 
City but one thought engages my mind—a thought 
I must confess, which seems to me both rash and 
foolish. 5 

“And that is? 55 

‘That I should consecrate myself to the welfare 
of the many poor souls, the many poor children who, for 
the want of religious instruction are hurrying along the 
road to perdition. 5 

“ Have you sufficient learning to attempt such a 
scheme*? 55 

‘ll have learnt a little but I am by no means 
learned. 5 

“ And what about money ? 55 

‘ I have absolutely nothing save what my master 
gives me. 5 

“lit were futile to attempt such a plan without chur¬ 
ches and institutes at your disposal. What places can 
you rely on ? 55 

‘I have only the use of a low narrow room whist my 
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whole wardrobe hangs on a string tied from one end of 
the room jto the other. Other equipment apart from what 
hangs over the string, I have none . 9 

“ Then how do you propose undertaking such a gigan¬ 
tic task without reputation, learning or means?” 

‘ It is true that the lack of means gives me much 
food for thought but the good God Who has inspired me 
with this ideal, He surely will... ’ 

“ Do you love the Madonna ? ” 

At this point, Don Bosco broke off the dialogue to 
describe the appearance of the youth : then he resumes 
the narrative. 

6 My name is Philip Neri... ? 

Then Don Bosco developed his theme by relating the 
wonders that St. Philip had worked in Rome. When he 
mentioned the name 41 Philip Neri ” as the name of the 
youth standing on the hill many of his listeners mentally 
substituted the words “John Bosco ” for indeed very simi¬ 
lar to these must have been his thoughts as he stood on 
the top of the Superga Hill looking down into Turin, on 
this day. 

When he entered the Convitto Institute his ambition to 
devote himself to the poor and abandoned came upon him 
with even renewed insistence, for the more he saw of the 
9 eamy-side of city life, the more intense was his zeal to 
give himself up wholly to this work. Passing by work¬ 
shops and factories, he saw the unhappy condition of many 
youths whilst the sight of boys, through their own fault, 
idle and wovkless and rapidly sinking to a vicious level, 
filled him with horror. 

Father Cafasso was accustomed to visit the reforma¬ 
tories weekly, to look after the interests both spiritual and 
temporal of the poor inmates, and desirous of giving his 
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disciple an insight into this work, he invited Don Bosco 

to accompany him. . 

Pity—emotion—dismay : these were the first contusing 
sentiments o£ the young priest when, for the first time, he 
came into contact with these youths: of ages ranging 
from twelve to eighteen, healthy, robust, and vivacious : 
wasting the most precious years of their lives, deprived o 
both temporal and spiritual care. The sight of mere boys 
atoning for offences the recollection of whose very nature 
made him sick, the lack of remorse which many of them 
displayed, made him shiver. “But what was my amaze¬ 
ment,” he writes, “ when I descovered that despite the 
brave resolution with which they entered again into the 
world, most of them after a very brief interval, were back 
again for another term of punishment. Then it came fully 
home to me that their fall and relapse were due to their 
friendless condition. Had they someone to care for them ; 
to instruct them about their religion, I am positive that 
the interior of the reformatory walls would be unknown 
to them. I spoke on this matter to Father Cafasso who 
advised me to try and think out some plan of action. In 
the meantime he advised prayer... ‘ for without the help 
of God,’ he urged upon me, “all our efforts will be in vam.” 

The ‘students at the Convitto were also accustomed to 
visit the sick-poor in their homes, carrying with them 
whatever comforts charity most suggested, and, needless 
to say, Don Bosco gladly took a share in this work. 
There, at first hand, he saw the sufferings ; the squalid, 
miserable lives of the poor—the conditions under which 
children were born, live and died and his intense longing 
to do something to ameliorate these conditions, to do some¬ 
thing for the poor, was much strengthened, 

But he was yet to be brought face to face with even 
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As Don Bosco was leaving the Institute, the Blessed 
Cottolengo caught hold of his cassock saying “This soutane 
is far too thin. Get another one made of much stronger 
material so that when the boys pull at it, they will not 
tear it...The time is coming when hundred of boys will 
surround you.”* 

The young priest now dee ded that his work for the 
young should begin without any further delay : already 
he had the secret of attracting boys to him for, he writes 
in his Memoirs, “ Scarcely had I come to Turin than I 
found myself tho centre o; an admiring circle of boys who 
would follow me along the streets and squares of the town 
even into tho sacristy itself, but I could do nothing for 
them for as yet, I had no place to take them.” However 
he did manage to teach them a little catechism in a room 
adjoining (he Sacristy, but this plan did not please the 
sacristan—the noise the boys made oftentimes made him 
angry. This was not exactly a new departure, for Father 
Cafasso had, previously, carried on a like task but in¬ 
creasing work had forced him reluctantly to lay down the 
burden, and it gladdened his heart to see his disciple re¬ 
suming the work he had, perforce abandoned. 

This tentative experiment proving a success, he deci¬ 
ded to plunge into this, his heart’s work, and after earnest 
consideration and long prayer, lie approached the Arch- 

* The Blessed Cottolengo died in 1841 and his Cause for Beatifica¬ 
tion was introduced thirty years later. Once when at the Royal Pfflace, 
the King, Charles Albert, asked what would happen to his Institute when 
he died. The Canon pointed down the courtyard — and just then the 
guard was being changed. “Look, Your Majesty, as one sentry leaves, 
another steps into his place. So it will be with me: when I am gone, 
Divine Providence will appoint another to continue my work.” And so 
it has happened : his Institute has constantly grown and at the present 
clay, more than 8000 people find shelter under its hospitable roof. 
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bishop of Turin and disclosed the plans he had drawn up. 
The project received at once the fullest approbation and 
the most cordial blessing. 

He was still undecided however how to take the first 
step when a most unexpected occurence opened the way 
for him. 

It was December 8th 1841, the Feast of the Imma¬ 
culate Conception and Don Bosco was in the vestry of 
the Church of St. Francis of Assisi vesting for Mass. The 
sacristan, looking round for a server catches sight of a 
boy standing in one of the corners and somewhat angrily 
calls him to come and serve Mass. The boy replied that he 
had never served before... that he did not know how to... 
and the sacristan, angered by this unexpected refusal, 
seizes a brush- and, belabouring the h^ad and shoulders of 
the boy, drives him from the sacristy shouting, “ How dare 
you come in the sacristy if you don’t know how to serve 
Mass.” Disturbed by the noise, Don Bosco turned round 
and asked the sacristan what \yas the cause of the trouble. 
“That boy”, indignantly replied the man “was standing 
in the sacristy here and when I asked him to serve your 
Mass, he refused, saying he didn’t know how to.” 

“But why did you hit him ? ” enquired the priest, 
“ that boy is a friend of mine and you had no right to 
drive him away. Go immediately and bring him back 
again.” 

After a good deal of coaxing the boy was persuaded 
to return...and even then he was far from being at his 
ease, keeping one eye fixed on the brush which the sacris¬ 
tan still retained in his hand. He is apparently too, ex¬ 
pecting a reproof from the priest. However Don Bosco’s 
kindly manner quickly reassures the boy whose face is 
soon wreathed in smiles. 
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“ Now,” said the priest after a while, “ if you haven’t 
been to Mass yet, will you hear mine and then afterwards 
we can have a long chat.” Bartholomew Gafelli, for that 
was the boy’s name, willingly promised and, after Mass, 
returned into the sacristy again, and Don Bosco then 
found he was both homeless and friendless and that al¬ 
though sixteen years old he could neither read nor write. 
Many years ago he had made his First Confession but 
never had he been instructed for First Communion and 
“I cannot go now to class,” he added, “for all the boys 
would laugh at me.” 

“ But suppose I would teach you catechism, would 
you come?” enquired the priest. 

“Yes. I would come willingly...but...the sacris¬ 
tan... !” 

“ Don’t you worry about him, my child. I promise 
that never again will he raise his hand against you. 
Now when shall we start ? Are you free now ? ” 

“ I am quite free, ” said the boy, “ let us start 
now...” 

Before commencing, Don Bosco knelt down and reci¬ 
ted an Ave praying that Our Lady would obtain for him 
the grace to save that soul, and that fervent prayer allied 
to such a generous intention, was productive of great 
things. The instruction* commenced with the Sign of the 
Cross for the pupil was ignorant of both the method and 
the words. A few general words constituted the first les¬ 
son and then the priest gives him a medal of Our Blessed 
Lady and sends him away after first obtaining a promise 
that he would return on the following Sunday.* 

* Garelli until his death, was a fervent disciple of Don Bosco and even 
as late as 1555 often visited the Oratory. 
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This then was the humble beginning of the festive 

Oratories o£ Don Bosco: it is referred to as such in his 

Memoirs and when, in 1864, he petitioned for approbation 

he stated: “The work of the Oratories commenced in 

1841 with a simple catechism lesson iu the Church ot bt. 

Francis of Assisi, Turin. ” 




CHAPTER II. 
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The First Members. 1841=1842. 

The Sunday following that memorable 8th of Decem¬ 
ber witnessed an interesting gathering for Batholomew, 

-notContent to come alone, brought along with him'six of 

his companions whilst Father Cafasso, being advised of 
the arrangement had also sent two along. So there were in 

' that small room, nine boys... the “foundation members,” 

as they might be called, of the Festive Oratory. A tiny 
room adjoining the sacristy had been assigned for their 
use and it was interpreted as a good omen that the vine 
which grew up in the middle of the floor, passing out 
through a hole in the ceiling and branched out over the roof 
bore, .in due season, abundant fruit. 

A few Sundays later, Don Bosco was making his way 
through the Church of the sacristy, when he saw some 
boys asleep during the sermon. He gently wakened 
them, and they, all confused, explained that it was useless 
for them to keep awake for they could understand no¬ 
thing : the words the preacher was using were far too 
hard. He took. them along to his catechism class, to join 
his ever-increasing band for Don Bosco was ever urging 
on his boy-friends to induce their companions to come 
along with them, and his words did not fall on deaf ears. 
Most of the boys were strangers in Turin, in search of 
work and' their general ignorance of Religion was appal- 
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ling yet so rapidly did they advance under the zealous 
guidance of the young priest, that by the Christmas of that 
year some were ready to make their First Holy Commu¬ 
nion. Naturally this early success was a source of the 
greatest consolation and a spur to even greater efforts in 
the future whilst even the sacristan who had at first 
laughed at these ‘ useless ’ labours, as he called them, was 
won over by the excellent results so quickly obtained and 
thereafter proved himself a most valuable ally. 

, Although it had been Don Bosco’e intention to con¬ 
fine his work to those boys alone who, either on account 
of their home-life or work were exposed to greater dang¬ 
ers, and even amongst these preferring those who had 
already suffered punishment for some boyish offence, yet 
after the first months he encouraged the attendance of 
boys of a better class, many of whom had good positions, 
and these he trained to assist him in the instruction and 
care of their more backward companions. Singing class 
was not the least popular instruction and for the Feast of 
the Purification the choir, consisting of thirty voices, sung 
with great success on their first public appearance. The 
numbers kept steadily increasing and after the Feast or 
the Annunciation as there were more than fifty regular 
attenders, the first room proved too small and, thereafter 
the meeting found a new home in the neighbouring Church 
of St. Bonaventure. 

The Oratories were conducted on the following lines 
Every Sunday and holy day, the boys were given every 
facility for approaching the Sacraments : in the afternoon 
there was a little spiritual reading, a hymn, and catechism 
concluded by the narration of an incident in some saint’s 
life or something similar and, at the end, a few small pre¬ 
sents were distributed or drawn for by lots. A General 
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Communion Sunday every month was established from the 
very outset and this coincided with the Monthly Exercise 
for a Happy Death. Don Bosco found willing helpers in 
the Convitto; oftentimes they would supply him with 
medals, pamphlets and even food and clothes and if, for 
any reason he could not attend the Oratory himself, it was 
not difficult to find, in their ranks, an ardent substitute. 

But Don Bosco vas, and ever remained, the life and 
centre of this new apostolate. His kind and gentle me¬ 
thods, so opposed to the rigid disciplinary means, so uni¬ 
versally accepted at that time as the only correct method 
of dealing with boys, were but the outward expression of 
his inspired mission. Meeting boys here and there, in the 
streets or roads, in homes or in workshops he always in¬ 
vited them to his meetings : enquired after their work and 
their parents, and endeavoured to ensure that they were 
employed in good Christian surroundings. Almost every 
day, he went out visiting the workshops and factories, 
keeping in close touch with his boys, giving a mark of 
affection here, a whispered word of advice there, carrying 
with him, wherever he went, comfort and joy. The em¬ 
ployers welcomed his visits for they knew his appear¬ 
ance meant, for the future, better work and behaviour, 
whilst the boys reciprocated his kindly sentiments with 
what can best be described as 4 affectionate enthusiam.’ 
That this description is by no means exaggerated is easily 
seen from the following typical incident. 

One day as he was walking along the street, he met 
one of his Oratory boys who was apparently carrying home 
the family provisions for, in one hand he had a bottle of 
vinegar and in the other, a bottle of wine. The boy posi¬ 
tively jumped for joy at the sight of the priest and Don 
Bosco smiling at his impetuosity said, “I bet you cannot 
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clap your hands now.” The boy thoughtlessly put one 
bottle under his arm while still keeping hold of the other, 
and then he vigorously clapped his hands together ex¬ 
claiming, “ Hurrah for Don Bosco.” There was a loud 
crash, and wine and vinegar were soon running to waste 
along that street. The boy, forseeing the reception he 
would receive on his return home, after gazing aghast at 
the broken bottles for a few seconds, burst into tears. 
„ Come, don’t cry,” the priest assured him, “a little thing 
like this can soon be.remedied” and he took the boy to 
the nearest shop to have the loss made good. On hearing 
the priest’s name, the shopkeeper insisted on supplying the 
things gratis, so the whole incident ended most happily. 

The older youths whom he had selected to assist him, 
were equally attached to him, and, as a recompense for 
their assistance, he used to assist them with their school- 
tasks ; explaining difficulties and giving ihem extra lessons. 
Nor did his solicitude stop with the boys ; it spread also 
to their parents and their families who were often brought 
back to the practice of religion through his zealous offices. 

His work in the prisons was equally fruitful. At 
first he felt a certain repugnance to enter those dark, uglv 
walls where he would come' face to face' with men guilty 
of the most heinous crimes, but he drew 7 strength with 
this thought from St. Mathew’s Gospel ; “ I was in prison 
and you visited me.” It broke his heart to see so many 
juveniles classed as ; dangerous characters’ and kept in 
prison because no other treatment was known...nor was his 
sorrow decreased when it was forced on him, that the 
number of these youthful offenders was daily being added to. 
Conquering his repugnance, he poured out [every kindness 
on these boys and soon over them he exerted a veritable 
irresistible fascination. He has left this record: “As I 
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impressed on them the innate dignity o£ man, that he is 
endowed with reason and ought to procure his bread by 
work and not by theft; as I inculcated on them the moral 
principles of religion, by almost inperceptible degrees 
they felt, a change of heart for which they could not ac¬ 
count but which decided them to resolve on a better life. 
Many completely changed their mode of life, even while 
in prison, whilst others, on their release, commenced to 
lead an honest life and were never again subjected to the 
penalties of the law ” which indeed, we may add, was due 
in part at least to the fact that never again were they left 
to fight life’s battle alone. * 

During Don Bosco’s First Mass, he had petioned for 
the grace of efficacy of word and there is no doubt but that 
his prayer was answered. When he had been a few 
months at the Convitto, Father Oafasso, to test his pro¬ 
tege’s : powers, made him preach a Lenten Novena, in 
public, without giving-Him any time for preparation, 
inat test he passed 6 with flying colours.’ 

During all this time, in addition to his works of 
charity, he was attending the course of Moral Theology 
given by Father Cafasso and his brilliance of intellect 
soon carried him far above his colleagues. Following 
docilely the method and teachings of his pious and learned 
Professor, he was storing up for himself a wonderful chari¬ 
ty in dealing with penitents, a remarkable instinct for 
reading correctly the state of their consciences and dis¬ 
positions, and an outstanding prudence in suggesting 
remedies foy which he was afterwards so distinguished”. 
All who entered his confessional were struck by the pene- 
tration and unction of his counsel. 

Following on the success of his impromptu Lenten 
Novena, he was now sent to give the Spiritual Exercises 
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at Lanzo and immediately on his return, he dedicated him¬ 
self with even increased zeal to his predicted work. But 
Father Cafasso, noticing that the strain of these incessant 
labours was beginning to tell, arranged for his disciple to 
take a short holiday. But Don Bosco did not believe in 
‘eating the bread of idleness’ and, during these ‘holidays’ 
he spent a rather strenuous time giving classes to the 
children, or preparing the material for his fc Sacred His¬ 
tory,’ his ‘Church History’ and other publications which 
afterwards, under the title of “Catholic Readings,” proved 
such unexampled successes. His old seminarian resolution 
never to waste an instant, still held good. 

Being chosen by the Archbishop of Turin to preach 
at Cinzano the special jubilee course of sermons, it was 
necessary for him to get faculties to bear confessions, for it 
was the usual custom for the priests attending the Convitto 
to wait until the end of their course before making applica¬ 
tion, and Don Bosco had hitherto followed the same norm. 
However he at once submitted himself for the necessary 
examination, and this preliminary being safely surmounted 
the necessary powers were conferred and he commenced 
his “ Apostolate of the Confessional”. That he appreciated 
to the full, the importance of this priestly office, is clear 
from the resolution which he took at this time ; “ No mat¬ 
ter what personal inconvenience it may cause me, I will 
hear confessions whenever and wherever called upon to 
do so : to the same end I will if necessary interrupt the 
recitation of the Holy Breviary or shorten the prayers 
before and after Mass.” This resolution he kept to the 
very end of his life : never did he hesitate for a moment 
to break off even the most intimate union with Gtod 
when, by going into the confessional, he could bring to 
the feet of His Divine Master a strayed sheep. 
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He was inexorable in urging upon himself to make 
the Oratories still more attractive and, by experience, he 
found that music was of great help to him in this direction. 
From the best voices at his disposal, he had formed a 
choir and at Christmas they rendered, under his direction, 
a hymn written and composed by himself. They sang in. 
two of the biggest churches in Turin, and as, at that time 
there were only male adult choirs, his boys with their mel¬ 
low, silver voices caused quite a sensation, and many were 
the congratulations poured on him. Encou age by this 
success Don Bosco wrote many other compositions, which 
were equally well received: for though not a classical 
musician he was able to gauge and to satisfy the public 
taste. His songs appealed to the heart whilst the music 
was usually a simple, lilting refrain easily learnt. 

One of his chief assistants at this time was a young 
theologian—Aloysius Nasi, a clever musician and artist, 
who placed his talents freely at the disposal of Don Bosco. 
He was placed in charge of the choir and under his skilful 
guidance, the boys made rapid progress and often secured 
engagements to sing in the public churches on festivals, 
and other special occasions. They were once going to 
fulfil an engagement at the Church of Our Lady which 
lay at the other side of the City, and accordingly it was 
necessary for them to cross the River Po. As they were 
being rowed over they struck up one of their songs...with 
striking effect. People who were on the river-bank, hear¬ 
ing the music, stopped, and then, as if drawn by some 
magnetic attraction, followed the boats downstream. Then 
to heighten the effect some bandsmen on the boats, began 
to accompany the singing and the spectacle was entran¬ 
cing : on that beautiful evening to hear the sweet voices 
going heavenwards...created indescribable sentiments. All 
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dame ouf afitheirhouses and where the boys were to land 
about a thousand-pebple were drawn up to receive them. 

ho^ S ^ t n earhe8t trfum P hs of Bosco’s choir 
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The Active Apostolate. 1843-1844. 

The question of accommodation was a pressing one 
for, from many points of view, the little courtyard in front 
of the Church of St. Francis of Assisi, which hitherto had 
been used as a playground, was altogether inconvenient..* 
The Church being a central one and, owing to. the pre¬ 
sence of the Con vitto priests, many Masses being celebra-- 
ted there daily, the faithful flocked to it from all parts^oL 
-the.jQity and many- were the complaints made th^t tbpRoy^t 
with their noisy games, made the devout hearing of the: 
Holy : Sacrifice impossible. The,police also had intimated 
that they co.uld not dole rate such a large gathering of : 
boys in so frequented a spot;* so after the services Dop: 
Bosco was constrained to hurry put and urge the bpys- 
not to loiter about, but to make their way home as; quickly" 
as possible.;, He would divide them into groups ? and 1 ofte^t’ 
indeed, v^puld himself accompany one,of the' putties home. V e 
r >: r ,Games were an indispensable like tor in his pj’OgtafamO; 
so he organised walks to places out of the city, whe*0 J 
under his yigilant care his boys , could play- and-shout 
about- to v their hearts content without 'disturbing' any one , \ 
but this was a makeshift'device s it was imperative that he 
should have*a playground. neay ; at hand-, - f ;. r * K: . ; y 
The original ; small room; placed at his r d|spo§al t * ; wfts y 
now r not nearly large euppgh for bis catechism classesj 
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bis numbers had risen to over eighty and thn, h a 

P® rm * ss ion to make „ ofVsZi‘L £ 

hard,Jr be 'P“ l bi "> *» »H and the 
hole position was rapidly becoming untenable Yet it 

was a most consoling work , its diffl c „lti es were but tho 
■root consequence of it, success, hence h, could ti e 
I was now surrounded by a number of boys attenZl' 
nyy erery order, all making s „„ d progress both in w „r k 
and,„ general conduct and I could vouch for them not 

only on Sundays when they were under my eye but also 

returif to' hT h % T* " »«• he wo Id 

leturn to his home and parents from whom he had fled • 
ano her who was at first a lazy vagabond, is now a hard’ 
working youth: one, to whom the interior of the prison 
s well known, ,s now a mode] to his companions, whilst 

has ,1 ° tber ’ at fi,S - absoIute,v ignorant of his Religion 
has now a very creditable grasp of it.” Yet allied'to’ 

these consolations was the thought, being force 1 home on 
him every Sunday with ever increasing force • 'I 'I 

go a mce suitable place somewhere where Mas, ca7he 

followed by recreation and where I can carry on tL 
school under more suitable conditions.- To add to thi! 
burden ho began, a, this time to encounter acnVe opp " 

lyZl'ZmT ”17 who did not L 

) to eie With him, but over it is the rule that the works 
triak Ere eStabl ' shed an ' J § row a midst difficulties and 

But Don Bosco was fortunate in asmuch as he had 
he protection of his Rector, Father Guala, and his Vice- 
Principal, Fa her Oafasso, who Justly estimated the 
of their pupil’s work and, by every mark of approbation 
encouraged him to continue. The former indeed^ade no’ 

attempt to disguise his feelings and oftentimes exclaimed 
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pnblicly : 44 Don Bosco will do great things if only his 
health will stand the strain.” The reservation was neces¬ 
sary, for the priest’s health, owing to his excessive zeal, 
was none too good. 

In this same year, while still giving first place to his 
boys, he began to go round the various churches of Turin, 
giving triduums, novenas and retreats, whilst for several 
hours every morning, he was engaged in St. Francis’ 
hearing confessions. Such was his charity and zeal, his 
rare prudence and wise advice that he was in great de¬ 
mand as a confessor ; even priests who were fellow-stu¬ 
dents of his, were to be seen frequenting his confessional— 
so highly did they esteem him. 

Amongst the other Institutes confided to his oare was 
Cottolengo’s 46 Little House of Divine Providence ” and it 
was his delight to do all he could for these poor unfor¬ 
tunates. The sight of so much pain and sickness patiently 
borne, moved him to such an extent that at times he could 
hardly tear himself away from their bed-sides and his 
Rector would occasionally rebuke him for spending so 
much time there : whereupon Don Bosco would humbly 
reply : 44 Oh when I go to the Cottolengo I find there 
is so much to do.” There Was an outbreak of cholera 
amongst the patients in the year 1845 and the priest, in 
his charitable ministrations, himself fell a victim. This 
disease left its life-long mark on him, for ever aftei wards, 
as a result of if, he suffered from painful eruptions on 
his shoulders ; but these he gladly bore in a spirit of mor¬ 
tification and penance. 

God deigned to fructify his work in a special way. 
In 1844, a woman in the last stages of consumption was 
admitted into St. John’s Hospital: her life had been a bad 
one and it appea>red as though her death would be in 
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keeping with; itj Joi* to all appeals of priests and nans, she 
turned a., deaf ear. FatherCafasso, solely distressed.at 
his owa ill success; decided to send Don Bosco. The priest 
approached the dying woman’s bed-side and for a few 
moments spoke ojn indifferent topics then, alt at once 
changing his tone, he said solemnly, “In the name of 
Almighty God I tell you that in His Infinite Mercy He 
has granted you a few more hours of life.. This * reprieve 
is r given that you may consider well the state of your soul. 
It is now four o’clock in the afternoon...there is still time 
for you to make your Confess ion .and receive Holy Viati¬ 
cum. Attempt to deceive yourself no longer, for to¬ 
morrow you will be in eternity.” These words filled the 
unhappy woman with a holy fear, and she hastened to 
follow his adyicO.: < She made a good Confession and re¬ 
ceived, devoutly dhe Last Consolations of Holy Mother 
Church..«. .That same night, as. Don BoSco had said,, she 
passed away tp meet her Creator.' 

. v ; The wife of the-Portuguese . Ambassador, a very .rich 
and pious lady, Before departing from Turin on some busi¬ 
nessmatter,, decided first to go to. (Confession. As. .usual 
she went to the Chmch of; St. Francis of Assisi, but as 
her regular confeksor v/as not in, she'went to. Don Bosco. 


She had never seert' him heroine, whilst her identity was 
absolutely unknown'dhim. For penancelie told her to 
give a small alms to a certain work of charity but she asked 
for ;t : he penance to be changed. “Why cannot you perr 
form this one ?, ’’ questioned; the priest, “ You are rich.” 
The lady was rather astonished to hear tljis reply since 
she . knew they wecemot ixt the least acquainted nor could 
he,have guessed Lor rank from her dress which was most 
ordinary, d ::d VI ; 1 : 1 ... ' • . v - . : ; ! . ■ 

V <. “T cannot perform that . penance,” replied, the lady * 
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“ simply because, within a few hours I ifiust leave Turin. 

“ Very well. Instead say three times the . prayer 

‘Angel, of .'God, thou who hast.been appointed to be. my 
guardian * enlighten, protect, direct and guard .fue/V ;Say 
if with the, intention that your Guardian Angel may pro¬ 
tect you from all harm and that what will happen, to-day 
will nbt afright you.” j • 1 

Now more astonished than ever, yet willingly adopting 

; the/ suggestion j the lady before setting out. called, hot 
household together and they all prayed together placing the 
joiirney . under, the ; protection of the Guardian Angela 
The three travellers; the lady, her daughter and a 
plaid, thefi ^entered the carriage and for a time all pror 
ceeded smoothly, when suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, the horses started plunging wildly. The coach¬ 
man was flung to the ground, the carriage overtimed 
and the lady was flung violently out: the horses still con¬ 
tinuing their mad rush forward. Without losing her pre¬ 
sence of mind for a second she calmly commenced “ Angel 
of God, thou who hast been appointed to be my guardian, 
enlighten, protect...” and immediately .the horses became 
calm ; the coachman, little the worse for his fall got up, 
whilst the other two occupants of the carriage were un¬ 
hurt and scarcely disconcerted. Naturally when next she 
visited Turin, she took ' care to}seek out Don Bosco to 
thank him for this signal favour : later on she became one 
of his most zealous co-operators. 

About this same time too, Don Dosco distributed to 
his boys a leaflet on which was printed a prayer to their 
Angel Guardian, saying as he did so, “ Have ^a great 
devotion to your Angel Guardian and in time or dangei, 
either spiritual or material, invoke him and help will be 
given you.” One of his listeners was a bricklayer’s ap- 
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prentice engaged in house-construction and a few moments 
later whilst walking along the scaffolding,.four storeys high, 
the supports suddenly gave way and the plank on : which 
he and two others were working, commenced to slip ; the 
whole structure collapsed and the three were thrown to 
the ground ; the debris falling on top of them. The, boy, 
as he fell, had the presence of mind to recall Don Bosco’s 
advice and cried nut, “My Guardian Angel help me! ” 
That ejaculation assuredly saved him for, of the* three who 
were on the scaffolding, one was killed out-right, the 
second was carried to the hospital so grievously injured that 
within a few hours he died...but the boy...he rose to his 
feet without even a scratch...and immediately helped to 
repair the damage. 




CHAPTER IV. 


Director of the “ Refuge.” 1844. 

In 1844 the Rector of the House of Studies, owing to 
ill health, found it necessary to relinquish most of his 
active duties in favour of Father Cafasso, and the latter 
in his turn called on Don Bosco for assistance, and thus 
wafe established a still stronger link, in the chain of mutual 
esteem and regard which bound the two together. 

The young priest still retained a strong inclination 
for the foreign Missions, where he pensively considered, 
there were so many millions of children needing his help, 
and his ambition in this direction received a decided im¬ 
pulse when he read of the successful labours of the Oblate 
Fathers who in 1839 had penetrated, in the face of al¬ 
most insuperable difficulties, into the very heart of Indo- 
Ohina. The observant eye of Father Cafasso did not fail 
to notice the symptoms but he made no comment when he 
saw his disciple studying French and Spanish but as soon 
as he saw him taking hold of an English Grammar he 
openly told him that he had not a missionary vocation. 

u But why not ?”, enquired. Don Bosco. 

“ You know you cannot go for a short ride in a car¬ 
riage without feeling sick and yet you propose crossing 
the ocean. -You would never survive the journey...but 
would die on. the way.” Thus the missionary dream of 
Don Boseo : faded away into the impossible not indeed be- 
• 8 . ., ■ • 
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cause he himself saw any unsurmountable difficulty, but in 
a spirit of obedience to his superior. 

Towards the end of his third year’s studentate, ano¬ 
ther idea entered his mind which gave him not a moment’s 
respite. He had always had a special reverence for every 
religious order and being destined by God to found the 
Society of St. Francis of Sales It was but natural that he 
should feel called to the religious state, which state, he 
felt convinced, would give him the means of tending his 
young flock. He spoke of this matter to the Oblates and 
then laid all the facts before his spiritual guide. Father 
Cafasso listened quietly and attentively to all that Don 
Bosco had to say, and then when the latter asked him 
whether he should join the Oblates; without a moment’s 
hesitation he replied curtly and resolutely “ No.” Nor 
did he vouchsafe to give any reason—this monosyllabic 
reply was all he would say on the matter. 

The decisiveness somewhat astonished Don Bosco but 
he never asked the reason on which this refusal was 
based, contenting himself, by falling in fervent prayer at 
the feet of Our Lady asking that She might enlighten him 
how to fulfil his vocation. He felt overwhelmingly im¬ 
pelled in favour of his work for boys yet feared to rely 
solely on his own judgement for, he thought, the ‘dreams’ 
despite the apparently strong confirmatory indications, 
might, after all, be but delusions. 

The time was fast approaching when some definite 
decision had to be taken, for soon he must leave the 
Convitto and, as a matter of fact, several priests had already 
applied for his services, one even going so far as to 
obtain the Archbishop’s consent to the appointment of 
Don Bosco as parish administrator. However acting on 
the advice of Father Cafasso ? Don Bosco wrote to th$ 
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Archbishop asking to be relieved of the appointment, and 
his request was granted. Father Cafasso promised to 
decide the whole question at a later date ; in the mean¬ 
time urging prayer, and then he appeared to forget about 
the matter... for after telling Don Bosco to pray for light, 
he never mentioned the subject again, which left the 
young priest in a somewhat peculiar position : he could 
not stay on any longer at the Convitto • his Rector had 
told him not to accept any diocesan appointment, whilst 
his Confessor had barred and bolted in his face the third, 
and apparently only remaining door, by forbidding him 
to think either of a religious order or of the Foreign 
Missions. What then was he to do? He resolved to 
bring matters to a head, so one morning he appeared be¬ 
fore Father Cafasso, saying his bag was packed and he 
had come to sav good-bye for he was off to join a reli¬ 
gious order. The good priest looked at him with a smile 
on his lips : “You are indeed in a hurry. Have you 
made any arrangements about your bovs ? Who will look 
after them when you are gone ? Don’t you think the work 
you are doing is a fruitful on** ? ” 

“ I do, but if God has truly called me to the reli¬ 
gious state, He will provide somone to continue my work 
here.” 

Then Father Cafasso regarded him seriously and 
fixedly, and in tones, solemn and paternal, said, “My* dear 
Don Bosco—once and for all give up this idea of entering 
a religious order. Unpack your box; that is, if you really 
have packed it, and continue your work amongst the boys. 
That, and that only, is the Will of God.” 

At these serious words from his Director, Don Bosco 
bowed his head and smiled for he he had received the most 
welcome decision possible. Father Cafasso then ap- 
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proached Father Borel, the Rector of the 6 Refuge 5 —an 
Institute devoted to the welfare of destitute children—and 
he, after readily agreeing to find some appointment for 
Don Rosco, spoke of him to the Marchioness Barolo who 
made him chaplain of a hospital which she was then build¬ 
ing : the arrangement being that, in the meantime, Don 
Bosco should take up his residence at the ‘Refuge. 5 But 
these negotiations took some time, and whilst they were 
being concluded, Don Bosco was sent home on a brief 
vacation. But he did not reach Becchi without figuring 
in one of his characteristic incidents. He and another 
priest were walking along th • road, when they caught up 
with a waggoner who was encouraging his horses with the 
most blasphemous expressions. Don Bosco ’ s companion, 
justly indignant, upbraided the man who promptly turned 
his flow of invective on the head of the interrupter; 
in a second, matters had taken a somewhat serious turn, 
but Don Bosco with a few gentle words so won over the 
man, that when, a mile or two further along the road, they 
came into a more deserted place, ho fell on his knees and 
made his confession. 

At the end of his holiday, he w r ent back to the Convitto 
expecting to receive some news of his appointment., but, 
much to bis surprise, Father Cafasso never broached the 
subject. Nor, in the circumstances, did be consider it 
advisable to say anything. After a few days, his Confessor 
called him aside and asked whv he had made no enquiries 
about i he new post. “Because 55 , was the reply, “I but 
wish to know the Will of God and my interests must not 
enter into the matter at all. Where He wishes to send 
me; theiv will 1 immediately and willingh go. 5 ’ 

“Very well. Go and pack your box asid rake up your 
residence at the ‘Refuge 5 for you are to be; Director of the 
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Director of the Refuge ”. 

Little Hospital of St. Pbilomena and, at the same time 
you can help Father Borel to look after the girls of his 
Institute. While you are ’ there God will surely make 
known what He wishes you to do.” 

“On the Second Sunday of-the year'1844 55 , the Yen; 
Servant of God has recorded, “I had to announce to my 
boys that the Oratory would be transferred to Valdocco 
but the uncertainty as to place, means- and personnel 
greatly distressed me*and it was with no light heart that I 
went to bed on : the Sunday previous 'to the opening! 
However during that night i-had a ‘dream 5 that seemed 
♦o be a continuation of the one I had, when nine years old, 
dreamt at Becchi. I saw niyself in the midst;of a crowd of 
animals of every description: * wolves;goats, lambs, dogs, 
and sheep, whilst the <air wa^filled’ with, birds flying 
Overhead;, and the sound of the barking, - bleating, roaring 
and shrieking was most awe-inspiriftg. Terror-stricken 
I wanted to take to my hepls when a Shepherdess made her 
appearance and signalled to me that I should put myself at 
the head of . the Lock, and dead them whither She directed. 
With, an effort overcoming my fear, I did as She com¬ 
manded and we wandered here and thfcre> stopping at Her 
signal, three times; at each halting place some of th6 animals 
being changed into lambs., At length we reached a vast 
field, and here, to my surprise, all the animals without 
displaying the slightest animosity, ;one towards, the other, 
began playing together. Lambs were frisking about with 
wolves; dogs and sheep were romping together—hot the 
slightest vestige of fear did any show. > 

The way had been rather long and tiring and! wished 
to rest a little, but the Lady still beckoned me on and 
ultimately we arrived at a vast playground at the end of 
which I could see a great church. I noticed that the lambs 
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now easily predominated in number: they would be about 
four-fifths of the whole, and I was just wondering how I, 
single-handed, would manage to care for them when some 
other shepherds made their appearance on the scene, and 
they set to work helping me. Other men came and they 
sorted out the strange animals from amongst the lambs and 
drove them into special pens. At this point I wished to 
go away, for I thought it was time to celebrate the Holy 
Mass, but the Lady commanded me to remain there until 
mid-day. As I was gazing idly about, I saw in front of 
me a kitchen-garden in which were growing a great 
variety of vegetables, but as I was looking at it, the whole 
scene suddenly changed and behold I was standing in front 
of a magnificent church. Attracted by the beautiful music 
I was entering the building when I noticed a white scroll 
on which was written 44 Hie domus mea, unde gloria mea” 
(This is my house: from here shall my glory go forth) I 
turned to the Lady, astonished, wondering what it all could 
mean but before I could put my thoughts into words, She 
replied to my unspoken question : 4 When you see with 

your material eyes what you now are seeing in vision, you 
will understand all.’ Then I seemed to awake and 
I replied 44 But I am seeing this with my material eyes— 
this is no vision, but reality. Do tell me where I am 
going and what I must do.” 44 At that moment the 
4 Angelus ’ Bell rang out from a neighbouring church, 
and I awoke.” 

44 This ‘dream’ lasted almost the whole night and 
contained many more details than I have narrated here, 
for I have contented myself with giving but the barest 
outline. At the moment I failed utterly to understand its 
significance, but as time went on I understood it better. 

Shortly afterwards I had still another ‘dream’ and 
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from these two I gained great comfort and help, not only 
for the time I was at the ‘Refuge’ but also later on.” 

The boys, when they heard of the transference of the 
Oratory to Yaldocco were none too pleased, but Don 
Bosco proceeded to enlarge on the advantages that would 
follow the alteration and they awaited, with boyish impat¬ 
ience, for the following Sunday when they could see their 
new quarters. On that day then, a little after twelve 
o’clock, boys of all ages and conditions flocked to Yaldocco 
in search of the new Oratory. The inhabitants of that 
District who had never heard of Don Bosco or his work 
were somewhat disturbed by this ‘invasion’ and sought to 
drive the boys away saying, “There is no Oratory here. 
Go away home and don’t worry us.” 

The boys looked upon this reply as a joke but they 
were quickly undeceived and the people of the District were 
engaged in the task of telling the “ragamuffins of Turin”, 
for so they called them, just what they thought of them, 
when Don Bosco arrived on the scene, in search of them. 
At once they surrounded him with questions about his 
new Oratory, whereupon he replied that it was not yet 
finished but that in the meantime they could use his rooms, 
which were quite big enough for their present needs. He 
led the way there and, as by a miracle, all managed to 
climb the stairs and squeeze into his rooms: and though it 
was a tight fit not a square inch of space being unoccupied, 
everything passed off very well. But the following Sun¬ 
day many new recruits came along and the room over¬ 
flowed into the corridors, the corridors on to the stairs and 
then into the street itself: wherever there was standing 
room, a boy was occupying it. Father Borel came to his 
assistance and took some of the boys along to his room, and 
thus the pressure was eased a little, but nevertheless it was 
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clearly seen that' thej could not possibly continue under 
such conditions. Don Bosco placed the matter in front of 
the Archbishop who, at once, pertinently asked why the 
boys could not be accomodated in their own parish 
churches. “The majority of these boys,’ 5 replied Don 
Bosco, “ are complete strangers to Turin; they come in from 
the outer districts in search of work, and only stay here for 
a part of the year. At harvest time they return to their 
own homes. Many can only speak a dialect and thus can 
neither understand, nor be understood: others are too big 
to be put into classes with young children—you cannot 
expect a youth of sixteen to sit down with boys of seven 
and eight. The relatively few who belong to this City, 
have abandoned their parishes either on account of bad 
parents or of evil companions and rarely if indeed ever, 
enter the portals of any church. 55 

1 “Gb then, 55 replied the worthy Archbishop, . “ go and. 
do whaf you think best. I give you all the faculties that 
you require’and bless you, your work, and all who, in any 
way, assist you. From what you have said it is clear 
that a bigger and more central place is essential and so 
I would advise you to 'lay the whole matter before the 
Marchioness Barolo, and seek her assistance. I niykelf 
will write to her on the subject and probably she will be 
able to provide you with some more suitable accommodation 
near the‘Refuge 5 itself.” 

The good lady at once allowed him the temporary use 
of two rooms at’the Hospital, which would not be opened 
for another few months, and here, by the loving dispensa¬ 
tion of Divine Providence, was established the first Oratory 
Church. On December 6th, Don Bosco received- the 
necessary permission to bless the Church and to carry out 
the usual church services on the premises. The vestments 
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and other necessaries were all poor and simple, but with a 
joyous heart, they looked forward to December 8th ; for on 
that day, a day most sacred to Her under whose maternal 
mantle Don Bosco had placed himself and his works, the 
inauguration was to take place. At length the great Day 
arrived; the day which too was the third anniversary of 
the foundation of the Oratory, and with tears of joy 
coursing down his cheeks, he delicated his humble chapel 
to St. Francis of Sales. 






























CHAPTER V. 

In search of a permanent home. 1844=1845. 

According to the opinion of Fathers Borel and 
Cafasso, Don Bosco had decided, even before leaving the 
Convitto, to place his work under the protection of St. 
Francis of Sales. Several motives led him to make this 
choice. In the first place the Marchioness herself ha l 
conceived the idea of calling into being a congregation of 
priests who should assist Don Bosco in his work. They 
were to adopt St. Francis of Sales as their patron and the 
plan had aheady gone so far forward that a special picture 
of the Saint had been painted to meet her wishes. 

Again, this work amongst boys called for infinite char¬ 
ity and patience, and who could be a better model in these 
than the “Gentle Bishop of Geneva”? Just at this time 
loo the Protestants were, in Northern Italy and especially 
in Turin itself, launching vigorous attacks against the 
Church, and Don Bosco desired to obtain the protection and 
guidance of the Saint who, during his life had done such 
glorious work against heretics. 

Meanwhile the popularity of the Oratory kept increas¬ 
ing and soon the Church proved all too small for the cate¬ 
chism classes. Nor was it much better outside where, under 
the direction of Father Borel, the boys played ; yet Don 
Bosco silenced all grumblings by describing, in great 
detail, the immense building which, one day, would be at 
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their disposal and, secure in their dreams of the future, 
the boys waited contentedly. 

Towards the end of 1814, he initiated his evening 
schools which were such a success that they were after¬ 
wards adopted in other parts of the country, and at the 
present day, are to be found in practically every part of 
the world. He was here, as ever, a tireless worker with 
every second of his long day fully occupied, never did he 
waste a moment. As Father Borel’s assistant he had con¬ 
fessions to hear at the 4 Refuge 5 ; every day he spent a few 
hours in the confessional in St. Francis of Assisi’s whilst 
his services as special' preacher were often sought in the 
churches. Daily he went to the Convitto, seeking the 
advice of his benefactor and master, Father Cafasso who 
had placed a room there at his disposal for studying and 
writing. While yet pursuing his higher studies he had 
published a little life of Aloysius Comollo together with 
a small work on Our Lady of Dolours, and now he gave to 
the public his abridged 44 Ecclesiastical History,” together 
with a 44 Bible History ” and a small pamphlet on 44 Devo¬ 
tion to the Guardian Angels.” 

About this time there were many foreign soldiers in 
Turin, who had considerable difficulty in frequenting the . 
Sacraments, for only a few priests knew their language. 
Don Bosco however solved the problem to some extent by 
having an interrogatory drawn up in different languages, 
and by this means they were at least able to make their 
confessions. Then he memorised a brief exhortation to 
excite the penitents to sorrow for their sins and so pleased 
were the soldiers with his efforts on their behalf that they 
invited him to visit their sick compatriots who were in the 
public hospital. 44 Every language learnt,” he used to say, 

44 removes a barrier between ourselves and millions and 
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millions o£ our brethren of other nations, and enables us to 
do much for a great number of them/’ 

A particular spot in his charitable heart he reserved 
for the state prisons and for more than twenty years,he 
regularly, and at no small sacrifice, visited them. Father 
Borel has left us this picture of Don Bosco at work amongst 
the prisoners. He would, at times, v prevail , on the more 
kindly disposed to broach the question of religion to the 
others, and then, when the ground had, to a certain extent 
been prepared, the priest himself would make his appear¬ 
ance on the scene. Another trick of his was to arrange 
a pubac dialogue in the pr.son chapel. While he was 
preaching, one of his secret confederates, after being pre¬ 
viously well-coached, would jump to his feet and, excitedly 
make all sorts of objections. He would capture the men’s 
attention at once, for the , questions he put . were always 
those that were, under discussion , amongst the prisoners 
themselves, and with open ears .they would listen to him 
expounding what,, in all probability was the same argu¬ 
ment that they had had but a.few. days before.. Theyiia- 
logue was always cleverly drawn up with a ; pleasant admix- 
tare of the grave and the gay; for by the injection of a little 
pleasantry no w and' again the priest sustained interest'and 
indeed, thanks to these disputations ^several men who had 
long been outside the pale of the GKurch and who had 
resisted all other methods, were won over. 

His efforts were crowned with many wonderful conn 
- versions but these* conquests were-not the unaided fruit of 
industry alone...the secret of h;s success was unflagging 
zeal combined with prayer and sacrifice. His penances 
were always secret but, oftentimes before going to the 
prisons or on his return he would remark that he; had 
violent pains in the head Or eyes, or that he was suffering 
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from a very bad tooth-ache. And this agony would some¬ 
times endure for. several consecutive days. Should any 
important affair requiring calm and careful consideration 
arise whilst he was undergoing these torments, the pain 
disappeared for a time, appearing again only when the 
urgent business had been concluded. Once he acknow¬ 
ledged to an intimate friend that these sufferings were sent 
in answer to his prayers and borne to obtain the conversion 
of some obstinate sinner. At another time lie said, “ How 
can T give these poor men a penance, if I do nothing 
myself?” 

When we recall the names of the three indefatigable, 
self-sacrificing Apostles of the Prisons—Oafasso, Borel and 
Bosco—it is not to be wondered at that Our Lady’s inter¬ 
vention in some of the conversions was most marked. 

U I ran away from home to join the army,” writes one 
of these converts, “ and as I took a great interest in my 
work, 1 soon rose to the rank of’ sergeant. But with the 
passing years, religion and all things connected with if had 
grown hateful and when, drawn by curiosity to the Sanct¬ 
uary of Our Lady of Laghetto, I saw a paralysed girl 
instantaneousL cured, this miracle instead of converting 
me, embittered me still more. About forty men of my 
company had been present with me and naturally the mira¬ 
cle was the sole topic of conversation but I forbade them 
to memion the subject for the visible manifestation of the 
power of that God Whose existence I denied had increased 
my anger a. hundredfold. ‘ Foois and imbeciles,’ I called 
them, 4 it is not a miracle. Don’t speak about it or vou 
will hear further from me.’ One man ventured to object 
to my high-handed action, and I immediately clapped him 
into prison.” A short time afterwards the Sergeant him'sef 
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was convicted of a serious crime and sentenced to ten years, 
imprisonment. The strain of the confinement drove him 
almost mad and from time to time, he would give way to 
fits of the most horrible blasphemies. He noticed one day 
hanging in his cell, a picture of Our Lady of Dolours and 
being seized by a kind of demoniacal fury, tried to set 
it alight, but some invisible power seemed to take posses¬ 
sion of him, and hold him back. He looked over his 
shoulder to see who was resisting him, but there was no 
one else in the room with him. He made another attempt; 
this time making a stronger effort than before, but still 
there was Something which rendered him powerless...and 
he could not reach the picture. Then, like a flash, it was 
borne on his mind that he was in the presence of some 
supernatural force, and falling to his knees, he broke into 
tears confessing his misdeeds. From that time, he was 
a changed man ; conforming with exactness ro every rule 
of the prison, endeavouring by his good example to repair 
the scan«ial he had given and trying 10 induce those of his 
companions who were obstinate sinners, to make their 
peace with God. ' When his sentence had been worked out, 
he went again into the world and lived an honest and 
upright life—conforming admirably to the laws of God 
and man—ever acknowledging, with gratitude, the great 
grace he had received which, he said, had come to him 
through the prayers of Don Bosco. 

Meanwhile the Servant of God did nor lose sight of 
the fact that, soon, he would have to give up his position 
at the Hospital and realising that when he did so, the 
rooms there would no longer be at the disposal of his boys, 
he started to look about for a suitable site for his Oratory. 
The Marchioness too was beginning to get rather anno\ ed 
at the continual presence of the boys : their noisy recrea- 
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tion was too disturbing, and if, by any chance, one of the 
flowers in her garden was accidentally damaged.poor 


Don Bosco was the unfortunate recipient of many com¬ 
plaints and recriminations. 

One day walking along the street absorbed in these 
thoughts he found himself outside the Church of St. Peter- 
in-Chains and something impelled him to go in and ask 
the Parish Priest, Father Tesio, for permission to use the 
Church grounds. The request was readily granted and on 
May 25th, after Mass and instruction at the Hospital, the 
boys went to their new playground. The wide, open space 
so different from the cramped quarters to which they had 
hitherto been accustomed made them mad with excitement? 
and they ran and jumped about for sheer joy. 

Their gladness was however but short-lived for the 
priest’s housekeeper rushed out on hearing the noise—her 

hat awry, her arms akimbo, and her language.! When 

she paused for breath, the scullery-maid standing beside 
her took up the attack: a dog passing by just then? 
thought it an opportune time to attack the family cat; and 
the poultry alarmed at the sight of so many strange faces? 
began to cackle in alarm. Pandemonium reigned supreme. 

The priest approached the woman and tried to calm 
her, explaining that the boys would do no harm ; that he 
would look after them and so ensure that no damage was 
done ; but he might as well have been talking to the wind? 
for a shower of personal abuse was the only response to his 
efforts. • 44 Don’t you dare come here next Sunday,” 
was her parting thrust, 44 or you will pay for it.” To bring 
the scene to a close, Don Bosco gave the signal for the 
games to be slopped, then he turned to the woman and 
said : 44 My dear woman ; you yourself are not sure of 
being here next Sunday,” Then he led his boys away. 
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As they were walking along, oneh-emarked to him “ I don’t, 
think we had better go there next Sunday, Father, that 
woman has such a bad temper... ” but in quiet tones he 
interrupted him saying “ We have no need to worry about 
her : next Sunday she will not shout.” 

The Parish Priest, who had been absent, returned just 
as Don Bosco was moving off, and on hearing his house¬ 
keeper’s excited and exaggerated report, rushed out. and 
abused him for creating such a disturbance. The Servant 
of God, after having in vain endeavoured to pacify him? 
exclaimed as they were moving off : “ Poor man. And he 
does not even know whether he will live to see another 
Sunday.” Father Tesio sent to the Municipality, a report 
of the proceedings, painting everything in the blackest 
possible colours and even making charges which were 
absolutely without foundation. 

It is painful to record such a fact, but it must be 
state 1 that the last words-Father Tesio ever uttered were : 
“ Take this report to the Town Hall... ” for within a few 
hours he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and two days 
later he died. His grave was scarcely closed when another 
one was opened. His house-keeper, struck down by the 
same malady followed her master within two days. 

It was impossible noCto see the Hand of God in these 
two deaths—certainly the boys never for a moment doubted 
it : and thus they attache 1 themselves all the more firmly 
to Don Bosco, resolving that, come what may, they would 
never leave him. 

Desiring to profit by the death of Father Tesio, Father 
Cafasso en leavoured to get Don Bosco appointed as Parish 
Priest of St. Peter’s, but the unfortunate report had so 
prejudiced the Municipality against the Oratory, that their 
ly answer to Father Cafasso’s application was to issue 
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a warrant for Don Bosco’s arrest to be put into force 
should he ever attempt to take his Oratory into the Church 
premises. 

On the following Sunday, for it had been impossible 
to let his young followers know of the edict in time, a 
great crowd of boys again assembled at St. Peter’s ; only to 
find the doors barred on all sides and an official notice 
attached to the Church door, forbidding any meeting to be 
held there. Some of the warmer-blooded suggested taking 
the building by storm, but wiser counsels at length pre¬ 
vailed, and all went to the old quarters at the Hospital and 
here, though with great difficulty, they managed to hold 
their customary gathering. 

The Town Council’s rejection of his candidature, did 
not, in the slightest, dismay the priest for he was confident 
that soon he would receive from God that help so absolu¬ 
tely denied him by man. 






























CHAPTER YI. 

Contradiction and Crosses. 1845. 

The Oratory had been’established at the Hospital for 
seven months: thanks to the^attractive programmes carried 
out there, the numbers were steadily and continuously 
increasing: untold good, both spiritual and temporal 
was being done: and then descended the thunderbolt.... the 
Hospital was soon to be opened to the sick and thus the 
boys must go. Don Bosco endeavoured to persuade the 
Marchioness that the presence of the children would not in 
the least degree interfere with the new work, but she was 
inexorable... the Oratory must go. 

This newTtrial was a? source of the gravest anxiety 
to him and he declared to^the lady that he was prepared to 
make any sacrifice rather^than abandon these whom, at 
such a great cost, he had gathered round him, but in this 
his darkest hour, his anxiousness was allayed somewhat by 
another of his mysterious “dreams” wherein he seemed to 
see foreshadowed the accomplishment of his tenderest 
wish...the establishment of a permanent Oratory. 

He seemed to be standingi in the midst of a crowd 
of unruly boys who were carrying on rough and unseemly 
games to an accompaniment of curses and blasphemies 
Corruption andidepravity were depicted in the features o 
all, and it seemed fairly evident that most of them were 
homeless, Sick at the sight of so much misery, “I turned 
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to go away,” he relates, “but a Lady came up to me and 
said ‘Set to work amongst those boys’. But what could I 
do? I had no place to take them and though some people 
were standing by, apparently interested in my efforts, they 
made not the slightest attempt to help me, and finally in 
despair I turned to. the Lady and told Her my difficulties. 
‘ There is the place for your work ’, She replied pointing 
to a large field, and as I complained of the unsuitability of 
a ground without house or building, She added, ‘ My Son 
and His apostles did not even have a place whereon to lay 
their heads ’. In face of Her reproach, I set to work 
again; admonishing, preaching and hearing confessions 
but it was soon forced home on me that without a building 
of some kind, my efforts were all in vain. Then the Lady 
took me a little distance away and showed me in the dis¬ 
tance a small church with a playground adjoining. I 
went there bu f soon this too proved too small, for the num¬ 
ber of the boys kept increasing, and once more I appealed 
to my Visitor. As She gave me another church and a 
larger piece of ground, She said ‘ on this spot perished ihe 
glorious martyrs of Turin, and I desire that God should 
receive special honour in this place, sanctified by th;ir 
blood.’ She took me bv the hand and showed me the very 
spot where they had died and I looked about for something 
to mark the position, but could find nothing suitable* 
However I bore the place well in mind and now over it 
stands the chapel of the Holy Martyrs in the Basilica of 
Mary, Help of Christians. 

The children flocked round me in ever increasing num¬ 
bers but the Lady never resisted my appeal: always being 
prepared to give me fresh accomodation whenever I asked 
Her for it. 1 saw a magnificent church raised over the spot 
where the Turin Martyrs had been so gloriously crqwned 
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and I saw also, many, many coming to help me. But after 
a while as they seemed to tire of the work, and wanted to 
desert me, I appealed once more to the Lady and received 
the reply, 4 Take this ribbon and you will see what to do, 
so that they will not leave you ’. I reverently took it and 
found there was inscribed on it the word “ Obedience ”. 
Then as my helpers arrived I tied this ribbon around their 
foreheads and, thereafter I never had any difficulty on this 
point. Many other things were shown to me, but the time 
has not yet come when I may speak of them; suffice it to 
say that from that time I was in perfect security regarding 
the Oratory and the Society (The Salesian Society) and 
also as regards my future dealings with the public autho¬ 
rities, for not only were the difficulties that would arise 
portrayed, but their remedies also were shown. The va¬ 
rious developments of the work were clearly depicted and 
I could go forward into the future in broad daylight fully 
cognisant of what lay before me. It was after I had seen 
in the ‘dream’ the future development of the Society that I 
spoke of churches, playgrounds filled with immense num¬ 
bers of boys ,clerics, priests, etc. etc.; referring to them as if 
they were already in being instead of, as they really were ? 
things which were yet to be accomplished, and hearing me 
speak so positively many people believed I had lost my 
reason”. 

About ten years after the ‘dream’ narrated above, a 
Canon who was writing a ‘Life’ of the Turin Martyrs, after 
prolonged and careful search, gave it as his opinion that 
these Martyrs had gained their crown on the exact spot 
which the Lady had indicated to Don Bosco—though, of 
course the Canon knew absolutely nothing of the ‘dream’* 
This confirmation greatly strengthened the priest’s faith in 
his mysterious Visitor, 
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But we must return to our narrative. Don Bosco 
bethought himself of tin Archbishop; and an appeal to 
him was not in vain for, through his recommendation the 
.Church of St. Martin was, for the time being, granted. It 
was not an ideal spot by any means; the people of the Dis¬ 
trict being of an extremely rough type, but nevertheless it 
was better than nothing and so Don Bosco gladly accepted 
it. 

The next Sunday, July 13th., after a touching ad¬ 
dress from Father Borel, the boys started to move the 
furniture to their new home and as they traversed the 
streets in the neighbourhood of St. Martin’s they were 

made the target of many a hostile remark-the 

‘aristocratic’ inhabitants being afraid lest their “peace” 
should be disturbed by the noisy games. 

The first sermon bv Don Bosco in the Church was 
a happy one: “ In order to grow good big cabbages it is 
necessary to transplant them, and the same may be said of 
the Oratory for though we have been forced to move from 
place to place, yet each time the removal has resulted in 
an increase in size. Let us go forward then — never 
doubting for a moment that our Oratory will prosper, for 
having placed ourselves unreservedly in the Hands of God, 
He will certainly never abandon us.” 

The Oratory quickly got into full swing in its new 
surroundings; the ‘Cabbage’ kept on growing and the 
space allotted for games soon proved totally unsuitable and 
inadequate. Their only playground was a little square in 
front of the Church, bounded on one side by a public 
street, so that their games were constantly subject to 
interruption by pedestrians and vehicles to say nothing of 
animals of all kinds. Nor could the boys hear Mass in the 
Church — the place was too small to bold both parishioners 



























and children, so the latter had to use one of the other chur¬ 
ches; and thus they performed their religious duties at the 
expense bf much greater trouble and sacrifice and drew in 
return less spiritual profit than before. 

About this time occurred the first meeting between 
Don Bosco and the boy Michael Rua, who afterwards 
became his first successor. The boy one day overhearing 
one of his companions talking about Don Bosco, was so 
struck by the enthusiasm displayed, that he arranged to go 
to the Oratory the following Sunday to see this much-spo- 
ken-of priest for himself. He went and immediately fell 
a victim to the inexpressible charm of Don Bosco. They 
often met after (hat, and on one occasion the bov asked 
fora 6 holy ’ picture. The priest held one out in his left 
hand, and with his right made a motion as though he 
were tearing it in half, saying, “Here : take this, Michael.” 
The. boy’s curiosity was aroused but his question re¬ 
garding its meaning was not answered until seven years 
later, when he, now a cleric, was receiving his cassock at 
the hands of Don Bosco. “You should be able to under¬ 
stand now what I meant by pretending to tear the pi.cture 
in half, but as time goes on you will see clearer still. 1 wished 
to signify that, one day, I would share my work with you.” 
This prophecy was accomplished in due time for later on 
he became Don Bosco’s right-hand man and afterwards 
succeeded him. 

The Oratory at St. Martin’s soon became the centre 
of trouble, for the people of this district, although of a very 
low class themselves, thought fit to complain of the presence 
of so many noisy children, and the petition which they sent 
in to.the Municipality was naught but a long recital of 
exaggerations and misrepresentations. They, for example, 
had noticed that the priest’s slightest behest was immedia¬ 
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tely obeyed, therefore they felt justified in pointing out 
that such gatherings were a danger for the State, for the 
priest, with such willing and obedient followers, could 
easily and at any time start a revolution. Don Bosco, they 
added, was the leader of a gang of low thieves who had 
already caused serious damage to the walls of the Church 
and unless immediate steps were taken to stop further out- 
rages the whole district would soon be destroyed. They 
therefore as good citizens of the state petitioned lhat. the. 
meetings be prohibited. This complaint was at once in¬ 
vestigated; a policeman being sent to inspect the damage 
done by the ‘ruffians’ and, after a careful search this man 
was able to discover a small mark evidently: made by one 
of the boys with a nail on one of the walls ! This then was 
the .‘serious damage’ wrought;; While the examination was 
proceeding, Don Bosco had a partial break-down in 
health and retired for a few days to Becchi. While there 
he said in answer to a friend’s enquiry, that he had not the 
slightest anxiety about the future of his work, for soon he 
would have under him many priests who were prepared to 
dedicate themselves to the education of children. From 
this response, the friend at once concluded that, even thus 
early in his career; Don Bosco had decided to form a re¬ 
ligious society to carry out his own ideals. 

Fresh troubles were awaiting his return to Turin, 
for the Secretary of the milling company, for whom most 
of the complaintants worked, though realising the falsity 
of ihe charges, took it upon himself to write to the autho¬ 
rities saying that while the Oratory was at St. Martin’s 
his employees could not enjoy any domestic peaco or 
comfort. The Municipality knew that, the statement was 
absurdly false, jet after a discussion in the Chamber it was 
decided to withdraw the permission granted to Don Boscg 
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whilst by a ‘magnanimous’ concession, the withdrawal was 
to take effect only oil January 1st. 1846; that is, the priest 
was given three months in which to make other arrange¬ 
ments. When the decision was announced to the boys, 
some of them complained of the manifest injustice which 
was being done to them, but Don Bosco calmed them with 
the words, “Divine Providence will not allow the innocent 
to suffer”. His words were soon to be literally fulfilled 
for the Secretary was not suffered to enjoy for long his 
‘glorious victory’. The letter of complaint was the last 
he ever wrote for, after signing it, he was suddenly seized 
with a terrible trembling in his side, and after three years 
agony he passed to a merciful grave. And, be it added, 
God so disposed matters that his son, who was left home¬ 
less and abandoned should appeal to Don Bosco for food 
and lodging. Need it be said that the petition was not 
tnade in vain ? 

Although they had been given until January 1st. 
to find fresh quarters; owing to the animosity of the 
people, fresh arrangements had to be made immediately 
and thus the Oratory became a nomadic one—only in case 
of inclement weather was the Church used; in normal 
circumstances it was only a point of assembly, from which 
they would go to different churches either within or with¬ 
out the City. On the 23id. December the neighbourhood 
was definitely and completely abandoned...Don Bosco after 
reciting a prayer to St. Martin, the titular Saint, raised 
his eyes to Heaven aud exclaimed “The earth and the 
fullness thereof is the Lord’s. Come. Let us not lose 
heart”, he said turning to the boys, “Our Lady will help 
us. Let us see where we can go”. 

On Christmas Day the boys, in great numbers, 
flocked to meet him at St. Philomena’s Hospital, to which 
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he was still officially attached, and after Mass had been 
Ijeard in a neighbouring church, he sought to keep up their 
spirits by painting in glowing colours, the marvels of the 
future Oratory. “A beautiful building is n preparation 
for you and soon we can go there. There is a fine large 
church, many 100 ms and a spacious pla\ground....and it 
will not be long before it is ready”. The children implic¬ 
itly believed in his words and thus were content to wait, 
whilst he himself had been strengthened by another 
‘dream’. He had pictured himself standing on the borders of 
the Valdocco D’strict of Turin (which was soon to be the 
centre of his labours) and in the distance he saw three 
beautiful youths, all resplendent with light, standing on 
the spot which had been pointed out to him in a previous 
‘dream’, as the scene of the martyrdom of the three 
Tibeian soldier martyrs. They called him nearer and 
then conducting him over the ground where now stands 
the Basilica of Mary, Help of Christians, they at length 
led him in front of a Lady, magnificently dressed, and of 
indescribable charm and splendrous majesty. Around Her 
were grouped an innumerable number of people, stretching 
as far as the eye could see; all attired in the choicest gar¬ 
ments. 

The Lady was standing on the place over which is 
now erected the High Altar of the ('hurch and, after calling 
Don Bosco towards Her, She tolcl him that the youths 
were the three Turinese martyrs and inferred seemingly, that 
these were the special patrons of the district which, by their 
blood, they had sanctified. Then an enchanting smile spread 
over Her face as with encouraging words, She urged him not 
to abandon his work, but instead to continue with ever- 
increasing zeal. “There will be difficulties, many of them 
grave”, She warned him, but with confidence in Jesus 
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and His Blessed Mother he would overcome all. In the 
end, She showed him a church saying with gleaming eves 
‘‘Haec est domus mea. Inde gloria mea” “ This is my, 
house. From hence shall my glory go forth.” At the sound 
of these words Don Bosco awoke, but thereafter, confident 
in the Divine Goodness and Mercy he set to work again 
with renewed onergy, consecrating himself anew at the 
feet of Our Lady, Who was so manifestly directing his 
efforts. 

The ground on which the church of his ‘dream’ 
stood, ho afterwards recognised as being in the possession 
of a certain Pinardi. Today the exact site is marked by 
the Church of St. Francis of Sales which is erected exactly 
over it. 

The morning following the ‘vision’ he went to visit 
the place indicated, saying to Father Bore], “lam going 
to see a place which has been suggested as suitable for out 
Oratory’’. If was not difficult to discover; but instead of 
a church, he found a house of ill-fame. He contented 
himself with reporting to his colleague on his return that 
the place he had seen would not suit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Approaching the Goal. 1845=1846. 

The weather had now grown so cold that walks into 
the country were no longer possible, so Don Bosco was 
forced to hire some rooms in a building not far from the 
'Refuge', and here, despite its manifold disadvantages, the 
work continue to prosper. The health of Don Bosco how¬ 
ever Legan to give way under the strain and he was, ulti¬ 
mately forced for a time, to give up his w T ork for the 
Marchioness. The lady showed him the greatest conside¬ 
ration, even demonstrating her interest in his predilected 
work by making him a present of £ 5, to be expended on 
his boys. He had increased his burden, by undertaking 
the task of visiting, regularly each week, certain of the 
public schools in Turin to look after the religious teaching 
there, and needless to say, wherever he went, he captured 
the hearts of the boys with whom he came into contact. 

H is zeal was not altogether understood by all his 
fellow-priests and some did not hesitate to label him a 
revolutionary, a madman, or even a heretic. In the eyes 
of others he was drawing young men from their parishes 
tint he might inculcate on them dangerous maxims.'..this 
accusation being founded on the fact that he was thought 
to belong to the party of Liberal teachers: he was liberal 
inasmuch as, while he would tolerate 1 nothing sinful or 
illmaimered, yet he permitted his boys to play all sorts of 
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noisy games. The oM system of education necessitated 
iron-bound discipline—a fierce face and a stick to enforce 
every trangression and hence Don Bosco’s method had the 
air of too much liberty about it. 

The whole question was raised at a meeting of the 
clergy, and though Father Borel in a well-reasoned speech, 
managed to clear away the more foolish accusations, yet 
the general feeling remained that Don Bosco was aliena¬ 
ting the children from their own parishes and thus was 
undermining the authority of the parish priests. They 
therefore arranged for a deputation to wait upon Don 
Bosco and hear what excuse he could plead. The deputa¬ 
tion were given the following statement. The greater 
number of the boys attending the Oratory were outside 
every parochial authority being strangers to the City and 
only working them for a very limited time each year. 
The bigger boys, many of them 15, 18, or even 20 years 
of age, some of them not knowing a word of their 
catechism: refused to go to the parish churches for there 
they were expected to sit amongst boys of eight and nine 
years of age. Finally, if the Oratory were closed down, 
he could not guarantee that they would attend any 
other place, for they were attracted to the Oratory by the 
games and pastimes and these inducements did not exist 
elsewhere. If then he abandoned his work the boys would 
return to their former hopeless condition—known neither , 
to priest nor church. 

These arguments completely turned the scale in his 
favour and after the two delegates had rendered thdr re¬ 
port a unanimous resolution was passed praising the work 
and encouraging him to continue at least until some 
satisfactory alternative could be found. 

Having thus satisfactorily cleared one obstacle, ai> 
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other immediately arose in its place. The rooms which 
he had hired, formed but a part of a big building, and his 
fellow-tenants, disturbed by the noise of the boys, sent in 
a protest to the landlord, threatening to h-ave unless the 
nuisance ceased. The landlord put the niattei in fiont o* 
Don Bosco as tactfully as possible, far the fate that had 
overtaken the priest of St. Peter’s, the housekeeper, and 
the Secretary of the Milling Company, was still fresh in 
his mind. However the matter was soon adjusted for tho 
priest, forseeing the difficulty, had already made the 
necessary arrangements and accordingly on the following 
Sunday the Oratory was transferred to a neighbouiing 
field. The change was a t cry welcome one to the boys, 
for now they had plenty of room to play about in; whilst 
too they were no longer afraid of raising their voices. The 
weather too favoured this out-of-door rendezvous and 
soon over four hundred boys were regularly gathering 
there. Thus on Sundays or holidays, Don Bosco might 
have been seen there shortly after day-break, sitting on an 
old chair in one corner of the field, hearing confessions. 
Those who were preparing themselves were kneeling 
motionless in recollection and prayer on one side of him; 
whilst on the other side wore some making their thanks¬ 
giving. The rest of the boys were running about playing. 
At a given signal, all would quickly gather round the 
priest who, after a few paternal words of advice, would 
lead them to Mass at some church. Then after breakfast 
they were back again in the field playing their games 
with renewed energy, or else they would go out for a walk. 
Having returned home, at a fixed hour a bugle would 
signal for silence, and the children would divide into their 
various classes for catechism. As Benediction could not 
be given, the proceedings invariably ended with the Litany 
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o£ Oar Lady. Recreation followed, continuing until 
night-fall when, tired but happy, the boys returned 
home. Then when the last child had disappeared, Don 
Bosco would make his way back to the ‘Refuge’ smiling 
and happy, yet oftentimes he would faint on the way 
from sheer exhaustion, and had to be carried to his 
room. 

It was a very consoling work...time and time 
again was the Oratory the means of saving boys from 
complete spiritual shipwreck, but the ‘roses’ of comfort had 
thorns, for once again troublesome rumours began to 
be spread about. “Don Bosco’s influence is subversive to 
parental authority and a danger to the State”. In the 
Italy of that day, rumours of revolutions stated to have 
arisen in various parts of the Country, were daily the 
current talk, hence it was not very difficult to diffuse the 
fantastic idea that Don Bosco was a dangerous man for 
with so many youths completely under his control, he could 
at any time, so they said, create a rising in the City. It 
was not long before this report reached the ears of the 
local authorities and not a few of the councillors believed 
in it. The Marquis Oavour personally investigated the 
matter and on his first visit to the Oratory he saw Don 
Bosco surrounded by his boys. This drew from him the 
remark, ‘‘That priest is either a madman or a scoundrel.” 
With these prejudiced ideas in his head, he sent for the priest. 
Don Bosco could not forbear smiling when the Count 
repeated all the absurd rumours which were flying about, 
whereupon Oavour completely losing his temper threatened 
to throw the priest into prison unless these ‘political’ 
meetings were stopped. In vain Don Bosco tried to assure 
him that his work had no connection with politics; assuring 
him that his only concern was to teach catechism to boys 
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who would otherwise go through the world ignorant of 
their religion...but the minister would not be convinced 
and a long discussion proved fruitless. 

Upon Don Bosco stating that in all things he had 
acted with the full permission of Mgr. Fransoni, the 
Archbishop, Oavour dismissed him saying he would take 
the matter up with the ecclesiastical authorities and, as 
Don Bosco felt assured that the Monsignore would explain 
everything satisfactorily, he went away believing that, for 
some time at least, he would be allowed to remain in peace. 
But on his return home another unpleasant surprise 
awaited him, for he was handed a letter from the owners 
of the field requesting him to vacate his tenancy forth¬ 
with as “the continual trampling of the children’s feet was 
destroying the roots of the grass”. So anxious were they 
to get rid of him, that they even offered to forego the 
rent due, if he would depart immediately. It looked like 
a plot, but in reality it was but another trial sent by 
God to prove lhat Don Bosco’s work was a heaven 
sent one. 

When Oavour went to the Archbishop he found 
that the rumours about Don Bosco were accredited at their 
true value, and hence fearing to displease Mgr. Fransoni, 
he promise 1 to sanction the meetings adding, “I will make 
the necessary arrangements to ensure the public safety”. 
Accordingly on the following Sunday, a guard of sol¬ 
diers took up their positions around the field, and when 
the boys went for a walk they were escorted by wlnit 
Don Bosco humorously termed their ‘guard of hon¬ 
our’. 

Heavenly guidance in these difficult days was not 
denied him, though sometimes the vastness of the projects 
shown to him in the ‘dreams’ somewhat affrighted by their 
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very magnitude, and the thought came to him that perhaps 
they were a diabolical illusion. Whilst considering the 
probability of this suggestion, he heard one day, a voi:e 
distinctly say : “And do you not know that God can enrich 
his people with the spoils of Egyptians? .The Pro¬ 

mised Land’ was near at hand. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Last Days in the Open. — 1841. 

To add still further to these difficulties which were 
hirassing him on all sides, some of his well-meaning 
friends, instead of trying to strengthen and console him, 
endeavoured instead to persuade him to throw up the 
work; pointing out that his methods were derogatory to 
the priestly dignity: it was not seemly they stressed for 
a priest to take part in boys’ games; to permit them to 
follow him about everywhere treating him almost as one of 
themselves. Even Father Borel, after Father Cafasso 
perhaps his staunchest friend, went over to the other side : 
“Lest we lo*;e all,” he suggested, “ let us make sure of 
saving a few by keeping about twenty of the smaller boys 
and sending away the rest; in the meanwhile awaiting a 
more favourable time for the full accomplishment of our 
designs, for while we are occupied with these, God 
will point out how we may do more. He will provide both 
place and means whereby our work may be extended.’ 
“God”, explained Don Bosco, “Who has begun this work 
will certainly complete it. You certainly know how much 
we have been able to do for these poor children and I 
assure you that never, never, never will I abandon them”* 
“But where will you take them ?”• 

“To the Oratory”. 

“You have no Oratory ; the Hospital has been re- 
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fused you; you have been sent away from the field: the.,. 

“I see my Oratory built; with its church, house, and 
playground all complete”. 

“An 1 where ia this wonderful .building which you 
are speaking of ? ” 

“That I do not know but it does really exist and 
soon it will be ours”. 

Father Borel was profoundly moved on hearing these 
words, for to his mind, they were proof positive that Don 
Bosco’s brain had become deranged. * Several other 
ecclesiatics approached Don Bosco on the same subject, 
but all received the same answer: “You think I cannot 
continue the Oratory, but you are all very much mistaken. 
Divine Providence sent me the boys and the same Divine 
Providence will provide me with the necessary means ! ;... 
that is certain. And these means, moreover, are already 
prepared and with the help of Our Lady we shall soon 
have a vast building capable of holding as mam children 
as care to come : there will be workshops and laboratories 
of every kind ; large recreation grounds, a magnificient 
church, and many priests, clerics, professors and trades- 
masters.” 

“Then surely you are thinking of founding a religious 
order. What will its distinctive feature be?” “Poverty." 

Then the priests would go away shaking their heads, 
firmly persuaded that overwork had caused a complete 
mental breakdown. 

And why did Don Bosco speak in this manner ? 
Simply because he s was confident that what he had said 
would come to pass. He had seen all these things in his 
‘dreams’ and, as Father Cafasso had declared them 
perfectly trustworthy, he went forward into the future 
untroubled and unalarmed, Everyone however, both 
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Mend and foe al ke; whs,; by noyw, firmly convinced of his 
..insanity, and .M length ; some of,his friends decid' d that .it 
would be better fpr .him .to spend a short time in a Lunatic 
Asylum... the.’complete Xv.&t and special treatment given 
therfej, would, they felt cortain, do him good. Arrange- 
7 raertts being, .speedily made, two priests called upon him 
:,.tp entice: hhn away. The. conversation turned on the 
k Oratory and , Don Bosco seemed to speak with even more 
: than his accustomed .enthusiasm : describing, in great 
detail, his plans for the, future, and spoke as though these 
; ‘castles in the air’ were solid structures already erected 
■ and merely waiting-for him to occupy them. Significant 
glances were exchanged between the two visitors and Don 
, Bosco quickly _ realised that some plot was on foot, but 
wishing to enjoy the joke, he kept silent, and awaited 
- developments. At length, having decided it was time to 
act, they in.vited him to come fora drive in the closed 
carriage which was waiting for them down below...“The 
fresh air will do yon good ”; they urged. At once the 
priest understood the whole purpose of the visit and a 
counterplot suggested itself immediately. After pleading 
pressure of business, expected callers and a variety of 
other excuses, he apparently yielded to their pressure and 
t arm-in-arm they made,, their way to the vehicle. He 
politely insisted that they should enter the carriage first, 
and as soon as they, unsuspiciously, bad done so, the ‘mad’ 
pi-iest slammed the door and shouted to the driver: “Quick, 
You have your instructions. Don’t stop for anything until 
you get there.” The driver whipped up his horses and 
. off they went at a rapid pace: cries and shouts were heard 
; from yvithin the carriage but he paid not the slightest 
attention to them ; pulling up only at the Asylum "gates 
where the vehicle was surrounded by warders. Thege 
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were surprised to find two priests inside instead of the one 
expected and as each vigorously protested that 
he was not mad, they were placed in a bit of a quandary 
The difficulty was sohed in a characteristic manner : both 
were placed under confinement. “Bring the doctor here,’ 5 
the attendants were angrily commanded, but the doctor 
had gone away for the day. “The chaplain is in. He 
knows us. Please tell him to come, 1 ’ the two unfortunates 
lie \ pleaded, but another rebuff was in store for them: 
“TL) chaplain is at dinner and cannot be disturbed.’’ 
After some considerable time, however, the chaplain was 
prevailed on to visit the two new ‘patients’ and as he 
willingly, and laughingly, testified to their perfect sanity, 
they were set at liberty. It is not related that they ever 
again tried to entice Don Bosco into a lunatic asylum. 

Whilst these absurd rumours caused him no trepeda- 
tion yet the physical strain of theitimes was no light or.e 
His assistants had deserted him and he, verging on a 
complete breakdown, was for a few Sundays left alone to 
look after four hundred boys. But he was not absolutely 
friendless; three remained faithful to him, Mgr. Fransoni, 
and Fathers Cafasso and Borel and it is indeed fortunate 
that such a clear-sighted man as Mgr. Fransoni was 
Archbishop of Turin at that time, or only by a miracle 
could Don Bosco have weathered the storm. The Arch¬ 
bishop never ceased to encourage and support the Oratory: 
ever urging on Don Bosco to continue resolutely and 
courageously the work he’had undertaken. 

Father Cafasso too was of considerable help; assisting 
not only widi his never-failing sympathy r and spiritual 
advice but also with alms. Once being asked to use h's 
authority to check Don Bosco’s ‘untimely zeal,’ he 
replied abruptly ; “Leave him alone,” 
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1 ctLUfi Dorei, wmrst ever ready to help, was, at that 
time silent and watchful. It greatly distressed him to 
see his friend so encompassed by difficulties for he was 
afraid that, under the strain, his health would give way 
and permanent injury would result. To calm his fears 
Don Bosco one day told him that he was often visited by 
Our Lady, Who had assured him that his Oratory was to 
be established in Valdocco and that there too, would be 
born the new religious order which was to come into being 
to help him carry on his prediFcted work. 

And the people of Turin...what did they think of 
him? He and his work were certainly much discussed 
and as he passed along the streets, the people would rush 
out to see him. Opinions regarding him differed' vastly 
for whilst some labelled him a fool—others equally dogma¬ 
tically called him a saint. The control he exercised over the 
the boys was always a source of the greatest astonishment. 
One day in the middle of recreation, and there were over 
four hundred boys shouting and running about, wishing to 
say something, he clapped his hands together—just once : 
immediately all games ceased, and in perfect silence the 
children ran and gathered around him. This incident, 
which was of common occurence, caused a soldier- 
onlooker to remark : “If that priest were a general in the 
army; assured of success, he would be able to attack the 
most highly trained army in the world.” 

April 5th 1846, Palm Sunday...Don Bosco’s lease of 
of the field had expired and despite the most careful 
search, no other place had been found. It looked as 
though the enemy had, at last, conquered and that the 
Oratory would have to be abandoned. Worn out with 
overwork; enfeeble by ill-health, even the intrepid 
courage of Don Bosco wavered for the moment, and going 
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apart from the bojs he, who was always the moving 
spirit, the most cheerful of that cheery crowd, broke into 
tears...the ^nd had come; the children were to go back ihto 
the streets from whence they had come...he Had failed* : 
In this last extremity a cry of anguish went up from that ' 
breaking heart : “My God, whv do You not show me 
where I am to take these children ? Oh give me the grace' ’ 
to know Thy holy will.” 

No sooner had these prayer passed his lips, when 
a poor man, stuttering so badly that he could hardly 
make himself understood, came up to the priest and 
said : “Is it true that you need a laboratory for your 
children?” 

“No, not a laboratory, but an oratory.” 

' “Oratory or laboratory-it’s all the same to me. I 
think 1 have a place that should just about suit you*' 
Will you come an.I have a look at if?” 

Don Bosco needed no second invitation and at Once 
Set out to view the building. They came to a ramshackle 
old shed, sloping down to the ground at one end whilst in 
many places th'3 roof had fallen in : floor there was. 
none. At some time or other it had served as. a 
store, but for* a long time past it had been abandoned to 
the mice and bats...and now, it might serve as a coal- 
shed.. .its ambition could certainly; never go higher than 
that. Don Bosco was by no means tall, yet as he stepped 
inside to view the interior lie almost knocked his head 
against the roof. Disappointed, .he turned to the man : 
‘I’m afra d it won’t do. It’s too low.” 

“Oh that’s soon altered’” replied the*man .cheerfully j 
“I will dig out as far as you like: 'lay down a good, floor : 
repair the roof and do whatever else \ou require. It will ° 
make a fine laboratory for you.” ,r ' 
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It’s a chapel I want it for,” said the priest, “not 
workshop.” 

“Thai’s still better : I can sing a bit so we will put 
in two chairs : one for my wife, the other for myself. By 
the way, I’ve jnsr. remembered, I’ve got a fine little lamp at 
home that’ll just about suit yotii I’ll bring that along too”. 

In the face of such goodwill all difficulties soon 
disappeared, and ; a b.irga n. istufek.-■. Adjoining the shed 
there was a strip or land, which would make an ideal 
P avground, and th.s too was rented. Then back to the 
boys the priest ran; anxious to spread the good news.:. 
“Boys, our new Oratory will be ready for Sunday . next”. 
At these words, pandemonium broke out; the children were 
almost beside themselves with joy, jumping wildly about, 
clapping their hands, cheering and shouting,.,Don Bosco 
was crying. .When the excitement , had cooled down 
somewhat Don Bosco rose to make anotheivannouncement: 
“My chil Iren, let us thank the good Mother Who has 
provided us with this new home”. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An August Protector. 1846. 

Pinardi was as good as his word, for though normal’v 
it would have taken at least a month to convert an old shed 
into a chapel, yet falling under the charm of Don Bosco’s 
infectious enthusiasm, the workers carried out all the 
necessary alterations well within the stipulated .time: the 
church furniture was carried over from the 6 Refuge 9 
and on the following Sunday, that is, Easter Sunday 
morning April l^th 1846, after blessing the Church, Don 
Bosco said the first Mass there. It was by no means, a 
perfect chapel, but its Patron Saint, St. Francis of Sales 
would doubtless overlook its deficiencies: for one thing, the 
ceiling was still too low ; a fact which the Archbishop of 
Turin discovered when some months later, he came to ad¬ 
minister Confirmation for he could not wear his mitre when 
he was standing up... but despite its many disadvantages 
it served as the regular oratory chapel for many years. 
The work here was singularly blessed : the boys 
gathering there in constantly increasing numbers so that 
soon there were seven hundred regular attenders. Some 
of the priests who had deserted him in his time of stress 
now saw their mistake and offered their assistance again 
whilst too, many laypeople helped either by personal service 
or monetary assistance. Hence the work proceeded 
happily and prosperously. 
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When lowering the floor.of th* shed, Pinardi’s men 
had made a mound with the surplus earth, and to have 
this accumulation just outside the Chapel door was incon¬ 
venient in many ways. Nevertheless Don Bosco would 
not. have it removed saying : “ Leave it where it is ; it will 
come in useful when we are building our new'church. 
One day he climbed to the top of the mound and cried : 
“ My dear boys, on the very spot where I am standing 
now, the High Altar of our new church will oi;o day stand.” 

Five years later, the new church was built and the 
High Altar was indeed raised over the spot marked by 
Don Bosco, although the architect, when drawing up the 
plan had not slightest knowledge of Ihe prophecy. 

In the midst of these complications came fresh trials for 
Count O^vour, doubtless impelled by false repoits, made 
a further effort to close down the Oratory. He brought 
the whole matter up at a special meeting of the Municipa¬ 
lity and there is no doubt but that he would have succeed¬ 
ed in his ainj had not the King himself intervened. The 
Royal Sovereign, Charles Albert, was keenly interested 
in Don Bosco’s efforts and when he heard of Cavour’s 
plan, he wrote as follows to the Municipality, the letter 
being brought forward at a crucial point of the debate: 
“It is my desire that these gatherings of children be 
promoted : if there is any likelihood of any public dis¬ 
turbance, let the necessary precautions be taken; but 
do not prohibit them.” The Count, although rebuffed, 
would not own himself defeated and sent a corps of 
policemen to the Oratory every Sunday to take note of 
what was going on there. Let Don Bosco continue the 
story in his own inimitable way. 

“ I am sorry I did not have a photograph taken of 
the scene in our little Chapel on Sunday morning...it 
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would have made a fine picture. Imagine, if you can, 
several hundreds of boys sitting listening to my words and 
here and th^re the policemen, two by two, sitting likewise 
attentive to what I was saying... They made excellent 
assistants and it looked as though they had come for that 
very purpose. An edifying picture too, it would have 
been, to have seen them afterwards, many of them with 
tears in their eyes, kneeling, waiting their turn to go to 
confession, for it must be confessed that I often preached 
for them rather than for the boys. ” 

A report was rendered by these policemen, week by 
week and Cavour at length realised that he had been 
misled. Don Bosco also called upon him, armed with 
such evident proofs that the last barriers of prejudice 
broke down and henceforth from an enemy*, th* Minister 
became a staunch friend. On hearing some of the priest’s 
plans for the future, Cavour expressed his surprise : 
%< But where will the money’ come from ?” 64 All my confi¬ 
dence is in the Divine Providence ”, responded Don Bosco, 
“and if Divine Providence would inspire the Count to help 
me at this moment I should be most grateful.” The hint 
was not lost... nor was it by any means the last offering 
he made. 
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After he had taken over Pinardi’s house, Don Bosco’s 
health gave way completely’and the Doctors warned him 
that, unless he took, a long rest.he would soon be a total 
nervous wreck. For a long time he fought hard against 
the mandate but at length he had to capitulate and 
arranged that while lie should still continue the Festive 
Oratory,, the .remainder'of the week he could spend in semi- 
retirement in Sassi,. a picturesque village, lying just . 
outside Turin. But . that indomitable spirit could not rest 
and though he w’ent to Sassi every week it was not to rest 
but to. exercise his Sacred Ministry’ in this new field of 
activity. The Oratory boys did not take long to discover 
his whereabouts.and when, each evening, they would walk 

over to Sassi to join in with the local boys. there was . 

not much rest for the care-worn priest. Nor were the 
children only from these two places i they came from 
much further afield as the following story shows. . 

' Don Bosco was. : °nd of the, preachers of a retreat 
given to the pupils of a large day’-school in Turin and, 
as usual, the boys left their confessions to the very last 
day. On the final morning however, when they arrived 
at, the church, they* found to thejr intense .disappointment, 4 
that. Don Bosco was not expected that day. They there-- 
Upon werif off to the Oratory in search d{' him "and there 
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they were told that he was at Sassi. Not knowing how 
far off this place was, they set out to walk to it, and on 
and on, and on they went. The rain started to beat down 
but they still continued their journey expecting 
every moment to arrive at their destination. To crown 
all they lost th^ir way : so, with all things, it was nearly 
midday when the poor boys, arrived at their journey’s 
end, tired, footsore and drenched to the skin but withal 
happy. Some three hundred had managed to make the 
journey and not one of them had breakfasted for they had 
intended going to Holy Communion. Needless to say, 
Don Bosco’s paternal heart was touched by such devotion- 
The parish priest hurredlv ran around and collected what 
provisions he could and a meal was quickly prepared... 
nor did the boys need a second invitation to sit down when 
the food did arrive. Meanwhile though Don Bosco and 
three other priests had immediately smarted hearing the 
boys’ confessions it was one o’clock in the morning before 
the last boy was attended to. This incident was a reve¬ 
lation to many as showing the love and veneration in 
which tho Servant of God was held by the youth of Turin 

All this time, Don Bosco had been acting as chaplain 
at the ‘Refuge’ but now the Marchioness intimated that 
in future her work must be his only occupation... the 
choice lay clearly between the 4 Refuge’ and the 
Oratory, or as the lady put it ‘Between my hospital and 
your vagabonds, ’ and unhesitatingly he choose the latter^ 
only asking for three months grace. This was the more 
readily granted it being thought that ere the expiry of 
that time he would change his mind under the heavy 
pressure that was brought to bear on him. 

There is a limit even to the strongest constitution and 
thus it is not surprising that after a specially fatiguing 
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Sunday at the Oratory, his poor overworked nature rebell¬ 
ed, and he had to take to his bed. Complications set in 
and after battling bravely for eight days he was lying 
at death’s door and the Last Sacraments were administered. 
He himself was calm and reconciled but all .about him 
was sorrowful consternation. The children particularly 
were inconsolable ; constantly running to the 4 Refuge * 
seeking news ; all prayed fervently for his recovery whilst 
many bound themselves by vow, to recite the rosary daily 
for a month, a year or even for life if only Our Lady 
would spare their beloved Father. Others, and amongst 
these were many artizans, bound themselves to fast on 
bread and water for periods varying from one day to 
life. Such fervent prayers could not but be 
answered favourably, yet it was evident that Don Bosco 
was steadily growing worse : surely, it was thought, the 
end could not be far off. At this pass Father Borcl, who 
was in attendance on the sick man, felt inspired to make 
a suggestion: “Pray for your own recovery, Father,” he 
said to Don Bosco, to which the priest replied, “ 1 only 
desire God’s Holy Will. ” Then the other urged him 
“Say Mf fc itbe Thy Will, 0 Lord, may I be cured’” but 
Don Bosco was silent. Father Borel made a last, appeal ; 
“Not for my sake, not for your own, but for the sake of 
your boys say after mej ‘Lord, if it be Thy Holy Will 
may I be cured.’ ” 

Don Bosco was unable to refuse and in a feeble voice 
repeated the suggested wor<ls adding that if God so desired 
he would not refuse the burden of working longer for the 
salvation of souls. On hearing the prayer, Father Borel 
exclaimed, “ Now I shall worry no longer for I am certain 
that you\will be cured. ” At once the patient fell into a 
sound sleep and the next morning he awakened, feeling 
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decidedly better. The crisis had passed, r The, doctors 
on their arrival were ver<v much sux^prisod to finil ... thglr 
patient, so well, for they had folly expected that he would 
not live Until the morning, and one of vthem said to .him, 
“ Dear Father, \ think you have indeed good reason to 
thank Our Lady. ” .[ • ..r , ; . 0 . {,..*<. fe . ;v/ 

A. few weeks later.he was well. y enough to go down 
and thank the boys, in person,, for the- proofs.of tbsir 
attachment given during his illness. . ’The same day too. .he 
commuted the enthusiastic but ill-ad vised?, voyvs which 
many,of them had made, changing theni.-into some pious 
work more in keeping with their circumstances. 

Nevertheless the illness > had been a severe oroe* and 
he was sent away to Cartel ujiqyo for some weeks of con¬ 
valescence ; Father Bprel,, in the meantime, looking after 
the Oratory. His ?reskl once at Castelnuovo lengthened oat 
to three months.and the boys* growing impatient at his 
long absence, commenced to find their way out to him, 
although it was more than fifteen miles from Turin, and 
they ‘ had ; to walk all the way. ; 44 If you don’t hurry up 
and come back, ” they threatened, // 4 we will transfer the 
Headquarters to Castelnuoyo; ” Don Bosco, smiled at 
their loving inpatlence, assuring them in . reply that as 
soon as ever the Archbishop and the doctor would grant 
permission he would return to Turin. This. perinissipn 
however was not to be easily obtained, for both were.of 
the opinion that, at least} twelve .months complete rest was 
absolutely necessary to repair that shattered frame. n 
Don Bosco, himself, was all.Mho more anxious to 
return, for, in one of his 4 Dreams ’ lie clearly saw two of 
his Oratory boys setting, out from ^ Turin to visit him. 
En route,' they had to : cross the river Po, and as they were 
making the attempt q/fory^le ’.attacked them 
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mauling them in a frightful manner. The priest related 
this. 4 dream ’ to one of his assistants, adding also the names 
i of the boys, and when enquiries were made, it was found 
that th^ 4 dream’ was unfortunately but too true—the 
boys in question had now abandoned the Oratory and had 
fallen into very evil ways. On hearing the result of the 
investigations, Don Bosco would be restrained no longer; 
his ministry, he.stressed, was far more important than his 
- life, and thus he was very reluctantly given the desired 
permission to return, with the proviso however that he 
would restrict his labours to the barest minimum : sparing 
himself as much as possible. 

Near to the Oratory Chapel stood a good-sized houses 
containing about a dozen rooms ; and as the oceupaivs 
were of a very undesirable class, the place had justly 
gained a most unsavoury reputation. They were thus 
a possible source of danger to the Oratory boys and Don 
Bosco, on his return from convalescence decided to get 
rid of the nuisance, and so with the co-operation of Pinar- 
di, the owner, he rented the rooms as they fell vacant, 
and soon he had possession of the whole house. But it 
was palpably impossible for him to look after this: house 
himself, and who could he get to do it for him ? For a 
i long time this problem exercised the mind of Don Bosco 
and finally" he approached the parish priest of Oastelnuo' o 
on the point. 44 And why not ask your mother to go with 
you ? ”, the latter at once asked him. Two difficulties 
opposed this solution ; first he did not ca e to expose his 
mother to the privations which the position would 
undoubtedly entail, and further, if she became housekeeper 
she would be, to a certain extent at any rate, subject to 
r his command and this was very repugnant to him who 
looked upon his mother as everything : her slightest wish 
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had ever been as a command to him, and he did not care 
to think that the positions were now to be reversed. On 
ihe other hand, he knew the deep fund of piety which 
she possessed and so, after long prayerful deliberation he 
decided to lay the matter frankly before her. After he 
, had finished speaking, the good mother was silent for a 
moment or two. Then she spoke ; her mind was already 
made up ; the deeis.on had been taken. “ My dear son, 
this is indeed no little sacrifice you are asking of me never¬ 
theless ir you think God wills it, I am ready to start.’ 5 

When the project was known in the neighbour hood 
great pressure was brought to bear that she might reverse 
her decision, for her good works had, by no means, been 
confined to those of her own household, but she withstood 
every entreaty and on 3rd November 1846, the two, 


mother and son, set out together on their long walk to 
Turin. She was carrying a few kitchen utensils : he had 
a few exercise-books, a missal and a breviary. When* 
foot-sore and tired, th y were almost at the end of their 
long fifteen miles walk they overtook a good priest who 
askedlthem whither they were going. When he know of 
their plan, he enthusiastically put his hand into his pocket, 
to give them some little offering to help them over the 
first difficult days, but, to his intense sorrow, his pocket 
was empty. Blank dismay for a moment was depicted on 
his face, but suddenly it gave way to a smile, and putting 
his hand again into his pocket he took out his watch 
“ Here, take this, ” he sai d, “true it is not worth much 
but still it is belter - lhan nothing. No ! I insist that you 
take it. ” When the priest had gone, Don Bosco turned 
to his mother : “ Co me mother, this is indeed a proof that 
Divine Providence is looking after us. Hence let us g 0 
forward confidently ”, 
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It did not tak^ long for the Mother to gain the hearts 
of the children and soon she was known to all by that lova¬ 
ble title by which is now known the world over— “Mamma 
Margaret.” “ I won’t have very much to do here, ” she 
said as she first entered her kitchen, for most of the usual 
household necessaries were lacking, but she soon found 
out that she had left one son to provide for three hundred : 
she had given up one family only to find a multitude. She 
had said to him on the eve of his ordination, “ If ever you 
become rich, I will never visit you, ” but now seeing how 
eagerly he was putting into practice all she had ever 
taught him ; how he was generously sacrificing himself 
for the sale* of the children, she with equal generosity, had 
followed him. The holocaust of the son and the mother 

could not be more complete . leaving all they had 

followed Him. 
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Part III. 


The Development 

of the Oratory. 









CHAPTER I. 

The Heroic Days. 1846—1847. 

5 • - ; t 

The following Sunday, November 8th., 1846, was a 
day of indescribable joy : there was an immense crowd of 
children at the Oratory to welcome their Father back 
home: the simple but impressive ceremony in the afternoon 
was a never-to-be-forgotten one. The charity of Don 
Bosco was equal to the enthusiasm of the boys. “My 
return to Turin,” he himself records, “was conditional on 
my abstinence from preaching and* the hearing of con¬ 
fessions for two years but I was forced to disobey and 
immediately on my return 1 took up exactly the same 
duties as before.” 

The Marchioness Barolo hearing of his return and 
her womanly heart being touched by the recital of the 
poverty of his surroundings sent this message: “ Go to that 
priest who has just arrived at Valdocco with his mother.**1 

know the boys there are dying of hunger.Convey to 

him my good-will and say that I think his obstinacy is 
quite unreasonable. Warn him that unless he agrees to 
fall in with my wishes, I will have nothing more to do 
with him”. Don Bosco, on receiving the message, smiled 
at the threat but went on his way unshaken in his re¬ 
solution. 

Meanwhile he was busily engaged laying the found¬ 
ations of further extensions o| his work and his eyes 
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/{n^'ertV 't-hd^mrmedkitely- surrounded 
the Oratory, for not until he had accquired the adjacent 
ground, would he feel quite safe. On one side of him lay a 
piece of ground the meeting place of rogues and vagabonds 
of every description whilst on another was an inn with a 
none-too-favourable reputation. His influence gradual.y 
quietened down the neighbourhood, nevertheless they were 
always possible sources ofi(feiiger for his boys, and until 
they were in his possession the peril and inconvenience 


remained. _ M&f .>•, .... . .Pi 

Full possession of Pinardi s house meant a perma¬ 
nent _hoa.ie : lpd^ his first efforts, were 

towards reorganisation and stabilisation. The.wandering, 
nature of the, Oratory, had .tended to give birth to sonic-., 
what* haphazsard.. niethods .whilst his long illness..too had 
left,, Tts ma j k on things, but now all was to be alt ('rod. 
The^eveningj schools ..were ( iHJsumecl on a far larger scabs 
th'e mstruc'ito.p being,, foj}.,..the. mo f st part, masters of, senior 
pupils iiV one or r oti|pr of themnny religious institutes; with 
\yhich he ? was J3isjcbi|f difficulty however was 

the lack of permanent ; tea^her|, |^diis* voluntary; workers 
were not always available when required, so lie decided on*, 
a .bold expedient, .Frqm : ^gng8t his. own. pupils he picked 
out, jomej ot tie ynor$ . proofing, boys by d in t of: 

spechil poachibig^he^quickly had a‘corps of helpers,at.hand. , 

, Thishrancb of ; Don Boscp's work speedily, r i won very 
favourable • recognition frotp the, municipality : indeed a 
commission ,was. iseift down, to investigate his methods and 
so .ratvouraplef was the report that roi^ many years a. t 
monetary grant was annually-made to him. 

. Nor "was Dim Bqsco content to wait until the - boys, 
discovei?ehdiiml.lie spent all his-spare time walking through 
the streets, workshops and factories searching out ‘lost 
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sheep ’: indeed more than once he could have been seen 
on scaffolding, high in the air talking to the foreman of the 
job. And the reason ? Trying to persuade him to allow 
the workboys time off so that they could attend catechism 
classes at the Oratory. If a stranger should happen to 
express surprise at seeing a priest in such unfamiliar 
surroundings he would he answered: “Oh that priest ! 
ThatVDon Bosco in search of boys”. Don Bosco i the 
Parish priest of abandoned children ’ so the Archbishop 
had named him : truly no other title was ever more 
justlv earned. 

The control Don Bosco exercised over his pupils 
was truly wonJrous and some-one asked him once what 
was the secret of it. * “Religion,” was the reply “by 
frequent Confession and Communion allied with uniform 
and stable practices of piety. There you have my 
secret.” “And how do you ensure this stability and 
uniformity, ? ” he was next asked. “By the utilisation 
of sodalities, and other pious confraternities” was 
the response. ‘ 

From time to time his fertile brain had involved 
various methods of capturing the hearts of his bo\s and 
turning them towards God, but these more or less 
spasmodic efforts did not please him : his ideal was a 
constant, ever present, steadily increasing impulse towards 
holiness. To this end he founded the “Company of St. 
Aloysius” whose members bound themselves to “the exact 
observance of all Christian duties r frequent reception 
of the Sacraments; and the cultivation of fraternal 
charity.” Their special virtue was to be, in imitation of 
their heavenly Patron—Chastity. The Archbishop of 
Turin signified his approbation of the priest’s work by 
canonically approving the Society and placing himself 
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its head. On May 2.1st 1817, the Sunday within the 
Octave of St. Alovsius, an immense number of boys knelt 
before the Statue of the Saint choosing him as their model 
and patron, and promising to fulfil faithfully the promises 
which they had just made into the hands of Don Bosco. 
Since that date, many thousands of boys have reached an 
incredible standard of holiness by means of this Company : 
a branch of which is established in every Salesian School 
the world over. 

As an additional help for the boys, Don Bosco 
published, about this time his ‘‘Manual of Prayer,” a 
publication which at once leapt into astoundiug success, 
for even in its first year, three large editions were ex¬ 
hausted. Time has but confirmed these first impressions 
and the “Giovane Provveduto” to give it its Italian name, 
with its various sections covering prayers, devotions, hymns, 
apologetics, exhortations and instructions, all admirablv 
suited to young men, has.never lost its hold on the public 
taste : to-day it is as popular as it was in its first year. 

But these * successes by no means pleased the devil 
who, with God’s permission, began to manifest visibly 
his displeasure. 

Soon after he had transported the Oratory to Pinardi s 
house, Don Bosco found it impossible to sleep at night 
owing to strange noises which caine from the garret over 
his bed : it seemed as though someone was dropping a.big 
stone on the floor every now and again. No animal could 
possibly make such a noise: the room was cleared of 
everything and left absolutely bare but still, the next night, 
the noises came again; apparently even.louder than before. 

At the suggestion of Father Cafasso, the room was 
sprinkled w ith Holy \\ ater, but the noises stilt continued. 
Then Don Bosco thought that a change of rdoin might be 
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efficacious, but wherever he went the noises still pursued 
him. The affair w r as, by now’, a most serious one, for the 
priest’s health w*as beginning to give way under the strain 
and Mamma Margaret became gravely worried. A trap 
door was cut into the garret and when the noise was at its 
height, Don Bosco climbed into the recess above...but 
there was absolutely nothing there. Then clearly recog¬ 
nising the author of the disturbance, he took a picture of 
Our Lady, and whilst affixing it to the wall, 
besought Her to free him. The noise immediately 
ceased and was never heard again. For six years the 
picture remained in this room, and was only removed when 
the building was being demolished. 

When the devil departed, the angels came to take 
possession of his room, at least so the children thought, for 
they looked upon it as a Sanctuary in which the Madonna 
w*as please! to manifest Her desiivs ; as an ante-chamber 
of Heaven for instinctively, whoever crossed his door, felt 
within himself a strange feeling of reverential awe...a 
feeling as though he were in the presence of the superna¬ 
tural. One evening, his mother as she passed his door 
heard him talking to some one. “Who were you talking 
with, last night, my son,” she asked the next morning. 

“With Aloysius Coinollo.” 

“But Comollo has been dead for some years now.” 

“Yes that is so.”, and he would give no further 
explanation. 

An even more remarkable occurence was related by 
Don Bosco himself . lie was giving a conference to the 
members of his Society ou detachment from the world and 
he continued: 

“It happened one day in 1847. I had long been 
considering many plans for promoting the good of soulg 
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w hen the Queen of Heaven appeared to me and led me into a 
delightful rustic garden. The path was carpeted with an 
abundance of the choicest roses and when the Lady signalled 
me to proceed down it, 1 hestitated for a moment, not 
caring to trample down such gorgeous flowers with my 
heavy boots. Noticing mv hesitation, and at once realising 
the cause, She commanded me to take my boots off which [ 
did verv gladly, and then 1 proceeded to walk upon the 
roses. The way at first was delightfully pleasant but 
then I began to feel the thorns which pierced my bare 
feet, causing the blood to flow copiously. After a little 
while, the pain grew absolutely unbearable and I was 
forced to stop and turned back. ‘Shoes are needed here,’ 
my Guide said to me and I agreed, “very thick ones are 
essential for such a journey”. 

Then I started off again, this time accompanied by 
some companions who had asked for permission to join me. 
We went on, on, ever on wards...roses* roses blossomed 
everywhere.. .’twas a beautiful sight. My feet were still 
smarting from the thorns aand now and again I would feel 
an extra twinge as I fell against some hidden obstacle, but 
nevertheless I persevered. In an effort to avoid a branch 
that was stretched across my way I would graze my 
shoulders against an obstacle overhead and soon I felt, that 
blood was coming from every part of my body. Our Lady 
however, encouraged me to proceed and so I continued. 
Some of those who were with me said, ‘Don Bosco has a 
nice path of roses to walk upon. Surely he should be 
content.’ But they could not see the hidden thorns which; 
despite my boots were causing me such intense agony, I 
invited several to walk on my path, and enticed by the* 
flowers, they agreed willingly, but as they felt the thorns 
th^y cried out ‘We are mistaken. 5 Thereupon I announced, 
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that all those who merely wished to wa|k on a path of 
roses may return home : the others can follow me. Many 
turrted/back discouraged but not a few, still came with me. 
We had,gone on a short distance and T turned round to see 
how the others were progressing, and to my sorrow found 
that some had deserted me whilst others were, just turning 
a'Way. I appealed to them to continue, but my words fell 
on deaf ears. Then sadness overcame me, and I burst into 
tears, crying ‘Must l then be left to tread this path alone?’ 
But consolation was not far'off, for I saw approaching, a 
group of priests, clerics and laymen who promised to 
follow me withersoever I should lead them. Thus encou¬ 
raged! started off again and though all the new arrivals 
efid not’ fulfil -their promise’, yet many of them were with me 
when, at length we arrived :it the goal of our efforts. 

The path led into another beautiful garden through 
which an invigorating breeze was blowing and soon we had 
all recovered of our weariness. Then suddenly I was sur¬ 
rounded by a vast number of clerics, priests and laybrothers 
who commenced to help me to look after the hoys who 
also had miraculously appeared 1 in our midst. Many of the 
assistants I knew quite well, but others were absolute 
strangers to me. 

We saw in the midst of the garden a magnificent 
hall, and on making our way towards it, we found every¬ 
where roses of the most beautiful hue...and there were no 
thorns. Then our Lady, who acted as guide explained 
the signification of the whole incident. 

‘The path you have traversed is the work you are 
about to undertake’, She explained to me, ‘the shoes you 
stopped to put on represent mortification whilst the thorns 
signify sensible affections, human antipathies, and sympa¬ 
thies all of which injure the apostle of youth ; withdraw 
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h m from his true mission and finally prevent him 
chaining Ins eternal reward. The roses are symbolical 
ol that burning charity which must be the characteristic of 
you and your followers. The obstacles which impeded 
the way are the marks of the difficulties, trials and dis¬ 
comforts that beset your path but be not discouraged by 
them tor by charity and mortification you will overcome 
a.l and finally you will reach the roses without thorns.’ 

Then our Blessed Lady ceased to speak and I found 
myself once more seated in my own room.” 

The Servant of God concluded his conference by 
’saying that now ho knew clearly the path he must traverse; 
h;s way would be beset with obstacles and opposition but 
ultimate success, lie was positive, was reserved for him. 




CHAPTER II. 

The First Boarders. 1847 

Having at length reorganised the secular and religions 
instruction, yet another urgent need forced itself upon his 
attention. Many youths annually came into Turin in 
search of work...many, indeed mo?t of them, were full < f 
good will and anxious to lead good lives, but as there were 
no suitable hostels or boarding houses, not a few fell victim 
to temptation. He spoke of the matter with his moth* r, 
and at once she offered to supply such boys with food, but 
something more than this was needed...a permanent 
home was essential. He spoke to the landlord about 
purchasing the whole house outright but such an exho.- 
bitant figure was demanded that the negotiations at once 
ceased and Don Bosco contented himself with preparing a 
little loft against future eventualities. His plan was soon 
put to the test. 

One evening in April 1847 as, rather late at night, ho 
was returning from a sick call, he overtook a gang of 
rough-looking youths who passed some very uncompli¬ 
mentary remarks about priests, as he was going by. Don 
Bosco being unable to avoid them, decided to take the bull 
by the horns and he turned and pleasantly wished them a 
good evening. “ It would be a better evening for me if 
I could get a glass of beer, ” replied one impudently ; 
whereupon the priest, to their great surprise, invited them 
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to have a drink at his expense. Though the offer caused 
much lifting or eyebrows they were nothing loth, and all 
adjourned to the nearest inn, and the drinks were 
produced. The priest proved himself such an agreeable 
companion that they promised never to forget his 
generosity. “Then in return for the kindness which you 
say I have done you, I wish that you would promise never 
to take ihe Holy Name in vain.’ 5 This they willingly 
promised to do, and then he went on to speak of the 
Oratory and iifvited them to attend there on the following 
Sunday. “Well it is getting late now add I must bo off,” 
he remarked, “and as I have- not had any srfpjuV 
yet, I must confess too that I am a little hungry.” “X 
have no home to go to, Father’ replied one, and" theli the 
priest on making enquiries found that one used to pass the 
night in anv stable that was left unlocked; another would go 
round begging a night’s shelter from one of his acquaint¬ 
ances ; others snatched a rest when and where they could. 
Moved by this recital, the priest at once invited* the 
homeless ones to Valdocco. Mamma Margaret, in* the 
meantime was very anxious about John, but on his return 
a few words sufficed to put her in full posession of* the 
facts, and her sympathy and active co-operation elicited. 
Ten beds in the loft were speedily prepared and after a 

little supper short night prayers were said and all refired 
lor the night. Before departing to' hi^ bed, Don Bosco 
looked in to see that his guests were quite com fort able&fad 
to bid them a hearty ‘Good Night’then he went away, 
happy in the thought that his boarding School, so long- 
thought of, was at-last a ‘fait accompli.’ 

The next morning he went upstairs to rouse his guests 
but was surprised as he approached the room to hear 
everything so quiet, “The poor boys must have been very 
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tired’” he said to himself and he went on tip-toe ; opened 
the door quietly and gently peeped in. The room was 
bare ! The rascals had decamped, taking with them what¬ 
ever they could lay their hands on : blankets, sheets, 
everything portable had all disappeared. • 

Nothing daunted by this result, he repeated the 
experiment on other occasions, only to meet with the same 
rebuff : one boy as he absconded, not content with carrying 
away the sheets and blankets, even took away the straw ! 

One evening however, a poor boy, he looked abjut 
fifteen years of age, presented himself at the door—drenched 
to the skin, shivering with cold, and palpably half-dead 
with hunger. Such a sight quickly aroused the sympathy 
of son and mother, and soon the boy was sitting in front 
of a steaming bowl of soup. The poor child was absolutely 
destitute ; without a soul in the world to care for him and, 
as his parents had died when he was young, his religious 
education had been entirely neglected...the most common 
prayers, the Hail Mary and the Our Father were but a 
hazy memory with him...yes when he was young many 
years ago, he thought he had said something like that but 
it was a long time ago and he couldn’t be sure. After 
supper, a bed was soon made up in the kitchen, but before 
he retired Margaret gave him a little motherly advice, thus 
commencing, all unbeknown to her humble self, the 
salutary practice known as ‘giving the Good Night,’ now 
observed in all Salesian Houses which consists in giving 
the boys a three minutes’talk after night prayers. The 
talk, for it is impossible to call ic a sermon, is always 
made as topical as possible, and usually but one thought 
is touched on. 

On the following day, through the good offices of Don 
Bosce r the boy obtained a good post and he continued, to 
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reside with the priest until the approach of winter when, 
as the work on which ho was engaged concluded, h* went 
back to his own village. Despite the most exhaustive 
enquiries it is remarkable that no further information can 
be obtained of this boy. It is presumed that within a short 
time he died, or surely we would have met him again at a 
later date..,but with his return to his own village, he 
passes right out of Don Bosco’s history...even his name is 
unknown to us ! 

There were others who canm in somewhat similiar 
circumstances, but lack of space prohibited him from 
keeping more than six or seven at a time; although even 
then, his mother complained that he was leaving no room 
for himself. But he looked upon them as the first fruits 
of that great harvest which ultimately he was to reap and 
he consoled his mother with the thought that it was 
evidently God’s will that this work should continue to 
advance. The nv j als were* of the most frugal type ; though 
indeed they were the best he could afford, and none of the 
priests who assisted him could ever accustom themselves to 
the food which Don Bosco seemed to relish. It is reported 
that many priests when invited to visit the Oratory always 
took care to go there outside of meal-times ; for they did 
not care to spoil their appetites with bread and weak soup 
for such was his nomal diet. This sta'e of affairs con¬ 
tinued until he had priests and clerics of his own who, on 
account of their studies and arduous occupations, had need 
of more substantial food. But the boys were more than 
content and truly at times the food seemed to be more 
appetising even than usual, for when his mother was over¬ 
whelmed with other domestic duties, Don Bosco would act 
as cook and then he would say, “Do honour to the cook 
and. eat. a lot today. I am sure it tkstes. much better than 
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usual for I made it.” And so, seasoned with the two 
sauces - hunger and pleasantry - the boys flourished on the 
meagre diet.. 

Despite, or perhaps as a result of, this extrema 
poverty God continued to bless the work abundantly and 
in a effort to cope with the increasing number of boys, it 
was decided to open a second Oratory at the other side of 
the city. An ideal spot was chosen but the price was 
altogether out of the question and Don Bosco was about to 
go away disappointed when the sky, up to this point 
serene and calm, suddenly became dark and louring and a 
terrible thunderstorm broke out. The owner of the land 
was so terrified that she turned to Don Bosco saying : 
“Oh, if God will only preserve mo from this peril, I 
will agree to the price you have named.” “ Now and 
always, I will prav for you,” replied the priest. A few 
seconds afterwards, the storm cleared away as suddenly 
as it had come, and the woman, thankful for her deli¬ 
verance kept her promise, and a bargain was quickly 
concluded. 

The Servant of God lost no time in setting the work¬ 
men to work adapting the shed on the premises ns a chapel 
together with other necessary alterations, and before tho 
end of that week he could announce that on the following 
Sunday the new Oratory would be ready. “When a 
beehive becomes overcrowded, * he said, ‘ the bees divide, 
some go off seeking a new home elsewhere. Our hive is 
overcrowded so we must imitate the bees and start a 
second hive in another place.” Tho new Oratory was 
called ‘The Aloysian Oratory’ partly in honour of the 
Angelic Patron of youth and partly as a tribute to that 
great friend of the Oratory, Mgr. Aloysius Fransoni, 
Archbishop of Turin, Father Carpano was placed in 
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charge, and from the very first day of its inception it was 
a wonderful success. 

But trials were not wanting to Don Bosco. Ho was 
.celebrating Mass in a Good Shepherd Convent one 
morning, and at the Elevation, a nun present in th« ( hureh 
disturbed the whole Community by. screaching aloud. At 
the end of Mass she followed him into the sacristy and 
there told him thar at the Elevation she had seen, the 
Child Jesus, all covered with blood, in the Sacred Host. 

“What does this apparition mean ?” he asked her. 

“I don’t know, Father.’’ 

- “It means that a great persecution is shortly to be 
launched against the Church.” 

The prognostication was alas but too true for all 
over Italy, insidious plots,-in the name of liberty, were in 
course of formation against the Holy See; the freedom of 
«the Church was being gradually usurpe 1, and nowhere 
was this revolutionary feeling more active than in the 
Papal States themselves. The Archbishop of Turin 
courageously maintained the rights of his See and the 
privileges of Holy Mother Church, in face of all attacks, 
and Don Bosco gave him every assistance ho could, fully 
determined to hold inviolable their incontrovertable rights. 

The Government regarded Don Bosco favourably: 
his work for the young had won their approbation and 
active support, bonce ho was in a strong position to act as 
intermediary between Church and State. Nor was he 
slow to take advantage of the posi'ion and oftentimes 
during these stirring days, Don Bosco was employ* d by 
Mgr. Fransoni in delicate negotiations between the eccles¬ 
iastical and the civil arms. 




CHAPTER III, 

The Year 1848. 

In 1848, the whole of Italy was seething with political 
feeling, and Turin, tlio revolutionary centre was the scene 
of many public manifestations. Don Bosco was often 
urged to permit his boys to take part in those demonstra¬ 
tions but he always refused, assigning as his reason that 
he himself took not the slightest interest in politics, for 
such matters he maintained, were entirely outside the 
scope of his work. This brought him into suspicion with 
certain of the City officials who pressed him to define 
clearly his political status; urging upon him to express an 
opinion about certain current topics, but he refused to fall 
into the trap “ I have never had time to think of such 
matters”, he responded, “ my boys keep me so busy that 
political matters have altogether ceased to interest me”. 
Finding that courteous enquiries were futile, the officials 
passed to veiled threats, but the priest affected to be blind 
to their menaces and smilingly went his way. This attitude 
however was not free from danger for one Sunday after¬ 
noon while he was explaining the catechism in one of the 
class-rooms, a ruffian mounted the wall which surrounded 
the building and deliberately aimed at his heart. Fortu¬ 
nately the shot missed its mark, the bullet passed between 
his left arm and his side tearing his cassock on the sleeve 
and on (he breast, The boys were speechless with fright 
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at the sound of the report, but the priest stood there, smil¬ 
ing and undismayed . “ Well that’s a poor joke, I must 

confess, for he lias ruined the only cassock that I have. 
And see what he has done to the wall, too. But let us 
forget about it. Come we will continue our lesson 

He had shrewdly gassed the identity of the would-be 
murderer, and a few days later he called on him, and 
frankly asked the reason for the attack. The assassin 
completely taken aback by the priest’s open question 
stammered out “I... I. .don’t know why ... I wanted, .to 
test my rifle and..I fired it against the wall of your 

house. . I didn’t intend to harm you.” 

That’s a lie”, responded the priest, “it was a dastar- 
dy attempt on my life, but 1 have come to assure you that 
I forgive you from the bottom of my heart and if you 
would care to be my friend, I willingly offer you my 
friendship. 

Soon after this, Italy declared war against Austria and 
of course the boys everywhere got an attack of ‘war fever’: 
the disease penetrated into the Oratory and the usual 
games had to give way to sham fights and military drill. 
But this enthusiasm led to danger—all over the country 
political parties sprang up like mushrooms and whenever 
two parties came into contact, a free fight invariably en¬ 
sued...sticks and stones being the usual weapons employed. 
One Sunday afternoon at the Oratory door, the stage was 
set for a regular pitched battle, .and Don Bosco arrived 
on the scene just as the combatants were manoevering for 
first blood . Regardless of his personal safety, he rushed 
into the very middle of the crowd urging them to give up 
their criminal intentions, but his words fell on their ears 
unheeded . Angered by his ill-success he suddenly turned 
.on the. nearest gang, and before they could realise his 
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intention, lie was in the midst of them, dealing out blows 
right and l»*ft. So furious was his onslaught that thev 
gave way before him and soon he single-handed, had put 
them to flight . In like manner he next turned his atten¬ 
tion to their opponents, and in no time he was complete 
master of the field . Ir. is hardly presumption, in the 
circumstances, to say that he h;id been miraculouslv pre¬ 
served from the slightest harm . Truly that day was veri¬ 
fied the words of Holy Writ “ With Go 1 for us, who is 
against us ?”. 

These disturbances l isted for some considerable time, 
but Don Bosco's control over the boys, ensured that they 
passed through the crisis unharmed. One danger over; ano¬ 
ther immediately arose to take its place and this was a 
more insidious one . The religious disabilities of the Jews 
and the Waldenses were removed in the June of that year, 
and taking a 1 vantage of their newly-found liberty, they at 
once flooded the country with prosletysing literature and 
spared no effort to spread their pernicious doctrines: spe¬ 
cial efforts being made to capture the children. They 
posted scouts in the vicinity of the Oratory, and as the 
children weiv making their way there, they accosted them: 
“Where are you going? What is there at the Oratory save 
catechism lessons, and surely you are tired of school. Come 
with us and we promise to give you a good time, and whot 
is more before you go home we will give you a book and 
two mutte* . 

Out of about five hundred boys some fifty were trapped 
on the first Sunday but on tlu following week the Oratory 
also had its patrols out on duty, and no lapses had to be 
reported . Angered by this rebuff, the heretics came right 

* A mutte ia ail Italian- coin worth GU 
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up to the gates and started throwing stones and other 
missiles at the children in the playground, but a number of 
the older boys sallying out quickly drove away the attack. 
This prosletysing effort was continued for some months, 
but its fruitlessness at length caused its authors to turn 
their poisonous arrows in another direction, and the Ora¬ 
tory was spared their further attention . 

W hilst Don Bosco heal tenaciously to the opinion that 
a priest should be above politics not all his fellow-clergy 
were of the same mind. Two of his priest-helpers came 
to him one day with the suggestion that on the following 
Sunday they should lead the boys in procession through 
the streets, with political banners and slogans; but he.reso¬ 
lutely opposed it. The priests however were determined 
on having their own way, and despite Don Bosco’s protests, 
the procession was carried out. 

On the next Sunday, one of these zealous politicians, 
with a large badge prominently dispayed on his br ast, 
came into the Oratory at VaMocoo and seeing a boy reading 
a newspaper whose views were antagonistic to his own, he 
snatched it out of his hand saying, “Throw that rag away. 
We have finished with all that sort of rubbish now”. 
Then going up to Don Bosco who was standing in the far 
corner of the playground, he presented him, ostentatiously, 
with a newspaper of very advanced views and invited him 
to pin a political badge on his cassock . To avoid scand * 
lising the boys, Don Bosco invited the priest to come io 
his room and discuss the matter privately, but the priest 
responded, “The time for all hole-and-corner business has 
passed. There need be no secret about anything: let us 
bring even thing out into the broad dav-light”. 

Just at that moment, the bell rang for Cluirch and Don 
Bosco thought this was a very fortunate diversion: but Jie 
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w r s soon to be undeceived. It happened to be this particular 
priest’s turn to preach to the boys, and, to Don Bosco’s 
horror, instead of giving a sermon, the little chapel re¬ 
echoed for half-an-hour, with the cries of “Emancipation- 
independence-liberty” . As soon as the service was over, 
Don Bosco hastene 1 to the priest, intending to point out to 
him the evil his'words would possibly create but the poli- 
t'cian forestalled him and, standing on the steps of the 
Church ns the b >ys cun », out, lie Invited ih *m to join him. 
About a hiuid e 1 boys a:i 1 a few assistants responded to 
the appeal and they marched away from the Oratory , 
waving a large banner and singing a popular political 
refrain . . After marching some distance away, they halted 
and held.a‘.coht’eYence at which it was unanimously decided 
that never again would they eiCer the portals of the Ora¬ 
tory unless Don Bosco would receive them with solemn 
ceremony—they to wear political badges on their breasts 
and to be headed by banners and flags. 

Though gravely disturbed bv the disorder, the Servant 
of God refused to allow himself to give way an inch and 
that same day he wrote a pleasant letter to each assistant 
thanking him most graciously for his help in the past, and 
dispensing him from any further attendance at the Oratory. 
To this wholly unexpected move, they replied by 
endeavouring to draw the bpvs away from Don Bosco, and 
by dint of visiting the children at their homes and their 
workshops and waylaying them on their road to the Ora¬ 
tory, they managed to entice away a goodly number. 

Poor Don Bosco’s position, was again a most preca¬ 
rious one for, on various pretexts, ail save one or two of 
h‘s helpers had abandoned him and as, owing to the War, 
the seminaries were closed, he could look for no relief from - 
that quarter v His older boys whom he had trained to 
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assist him had been drafted into the army and thus, though 
the number of children under his control had greatly de¬ 
creased, they were still too many for him to manage single 
handed. 

“All have abandoned me...all, save God, and He, of a 
surety is with me. Hence what can I fear? The work is 
not mine but His and thus He will direct it”. This 
thought he was often heard repeating to himself during 
this trying time and his confidence was soon rewarded for 
little by little, despite the efforts of his malignant enemies, 
his boys returned to him: not only because of the affection 
they bore him but because, childlike, they quickly disco¬ 
vered the shallowness of their would-be sponsors’ inten¬ 
tions. Assistants too came back and so, in God’s own 
good time, the Oratory had resumed its pristine flourishing 
state . 

Success brought another suggestion in its train, for the 
proposal was mooted that he should amalgamate with a 
certain Canon Gastaldi, who was running a somewhat 
similar work with considerable success in another part of 
Turin. The Canon received the idea enthusiastically and 
at once hastened to Don Bosco but the latter would not for 
a moment consider the matter: “You have one scheme, I 
have another ; let each of us keep on his own way for 
certainly there is plenty of room in Turin for both. If I 
am to succeed it is necessary for me to maintain my inde¬ 
pendence: afterwards I will have under my control priests 
and clerics to me, and me alone responsible. A divided 
control would spell disaster” 

“ Then you intend to found a religious congregation ? 99 

“It may be a congregation, or whatever else you 
like...All I know is that I must put up oratories, churches, 
ami schools, and without personnel I can do nothing, ” 
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“But such an ambitious plan needs control of an im¬ 
mense sum of money. Where are you going to get it 
from?” 

“ It suffices for me that it is necessary for then if it is 
necessary I certainly shall get it ” . 

Then the canon added disappointedly, “ I don’t think 
then we can serve any useful purpose by discussing the 
matter further”, and so the meeting broke up. The firm¬ 
ness exhibited by the Servant of God, on this occasion was 
termed, even by many of his nearest and dearest friends, 
‘obstinacy ’, but nevertheless despite all the advice which 
was freely given him, he remained firm and steadfast. 

Amidst all these troubles he yet found time to publish 
a Second Edition of his Ecclesiastical History, copiously 
annotated and with an able introduction levelled against 
the new enemies of the Church. He also issued a life of 
St. Vincent de Paul and by presenting three thousand 
copies of this work to Cottolengo’s “ LitHe House of Di¬ 
vine Providence”, he proved that his early sympathy for 
this work had not yet waned and gave proof, if proof in¬ 
deed were necessary, that the Author had himself inheri¬ 
ted a good share of the charity of the Apostle of Charity 
whose biography he had just written. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Man of God. 1849. 

On the 18th. January 1840 Anthony, the brother who 
had done so much to hinder John's vocation, died after a 
voiy brief illness. The sickness at firs!, seemed but a 
slight one but complications set in and the end came-with 
almost tr&gic suddenness. On hearing the news, Don 
Bosco immediately hastened out to Becchi where he did all 
he could for the sorrowing relations, for he bore not the 
slightest malice for the way in which he when a boy had 
been treated by his s'ep-bi-other. 

To combat the flood of literature that was overwhelming 
Italy, pouring ridicule on Church and Religion—mocking 
everything that was once c6nside»ed sacred-^Don Bosco, on 
his return to Turin after his brother’s death, commenced 
the issue of the “ Friend of Youth.” : a publication having 
as its aim to oppose those papers that avowedly discussed 
religious topics only to ridicule them; which would be an 
antidote to the wave of irreligion that was sweeping over 
Italy. The scope of the Paper gradually widened and it 
became a popular Family Paper but after about sixty num¬ 
bers had been issued, Don Bosco was forced to relinquish 
control, owing to pressure of other work, and it amalgama¬ 
ted with another journal known as ‘The People’s Instruc¬ 
tor’. For several months lie assisted the new venture then 
gradually withdrew his help, which was something of a 
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disaster, for the Paper, shortly afterwards changed editors 
and directors, and fell into the hands of anti-clerical 
writers. 

The Venerable Priest never ceased to urge upon his 
fellow-priests that, despite any personal discomfort or 
inconvenience, they must always hold themselves at the 
disposal of penitents. He himself set a shining example 
in this regard. Every day he spent two or three hours in 
the confessional, but occasionally—as on special feastdays— 
he would pass the whole day and night there. This grew to 
be nothing unexceptional when he went out to preach, for 
his learning and sweetness, his prudence and acumen but 
above all, the supernatural gifts with which tiro people 
credited him, brought always to his feet a seemingly 
never-ending flovvof penitents. 

“A piiest is always a priest ”, he was accustomed to 
say, “his every word must manifest bis priestly character. 
A priest is strictly and solemnly bound to regard only one 
thing, and that is the salvation of sOuls.” “Never let any¬ 
one leave you”, he would warn the priests, “without im¬ 
printing on their hearts a good thought; without telling 
them something that might help towards their eternal 
salvation. ” 

One evening in a rather secluded place a rough,! 
unprepossessing individual accosted Don Bosco and in gruff 
terms demanded money. The pfitst succeeded in drawing 
him into conversation and then so charmed the man by 
his amiability, that the would to be robber asked the priest 
to hear his confession there and then. 

On another occasion, while traversing the woods near 
Becchi rather late at night, a youth with a hat well-drawn 
down over his eyes in a Feeble effort: to disguise himself, 
came up and in somewhat threatening tones demanded 
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money. r lhe priest smilingly asked him to wait a moment. 

U I won’t wait a second. Hand me over all the money 
you have or I’ll... ” an 1 he threateningly raised above the 
priest’s head the heavy club that he was carrying. 

“ I’in sorry but I have no money for you,” Don Bosco 
replied without flinching, “and as for my life; God gave 
it to me and He alone can take it away.” 

In the solidary darkness of that night, an unexpected 
blow could easily have been given ; but Don Bosco had 
recognised his assailant. He was the son of a neighbour¬ 
ing farmer and had but lately been released from prison 
where the priest had often visited him. It was evident 
that the young man had not recognised Don Bosco. 

The man made another threatening movement but the 
priest gently and sorrowfully remarked : “ And so 

Anthony, this is the way you carry out your promises. 
Only a few days hive passed since you promised to turn 
over a new leaf, and yet ...” 

Then the unfortunate youth recognised the speaker, 
and bowing his head with shame he replied “ Yes... it is 
true I promised but it is not all mv fault ... I am in great 
straits...necessity his forced me to act thus. I cannot 
go home...I am too ashamed...and when I saw you 
I thought I would be able to get a little money. I did not 
know it was you...I would not have hurt you ...” 

“That’s all very well but it doesn’t go far enough. 
You must resolve to get back quickly on the right path, or 
soon it will be too late.” 

“I assure you that I honestly want to change my life.” 

“ Then begin at once. First you must make a good 
confession for were you to die in your present state you 
would go straight to Hell.” 

“I would ^o to Confession but Fm not prepared.” 
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“That’s soon arranged I will prepare you. Make 
a firm promise that never again will you offend God.” 

The youth went down on his kness and, moved to 
tears, made his Confession with all the signs of true re¬ 
pentance. Then the two returned together into luiin and 
as they were going, the priest elicited from him the whole 
story. He had been imprisoned for stealing a watch and 
his father, horrified at the disgrace that had befallen the 
family, expelled him from home, and warned him never 
to let him see his face again. The priest managed to 
interest an employer in the youth, and a situation once 
gained, he thereafter le i a good Christian life. 

At the Oratory, the bo> s were accustomed to go to 
Confession weekly, and this meant that sometimes Don 
Bosco would spend ten or twelve consecutive hours in the 
confessional. Oftentimes too, the cold was intense but 
the hoys normally vivacious and full of life, would patiently 
wait long hours for their turn. It happened more than 
once that as eleven o'clock passed and then midnight, Don 
Bosco worn out would drop off to sleep. I he child who 
was at the confessional, not caring to ronse him, aft* r 
waiting a little, would curl himself comfo: tab’.y on the 
prie-dieu ; the others would settle themselves elsewhere 
as best they could, and th n, perhaps an hour or two later, 
the Servant of Go l would be awaken* d by ihe snoring. 
Sometimes the sacristy at three or xour in the motiving, 
presented a strange sight: one boy w r ould be kne* ling in a 
corner—fast asleep ; another balanced in an angle of the 
room also asleep ; there could be seen another s.tiing back 
on his heels; whilst another had St-*etched himself full 
length on the floor. Somewhere else, a boy’s head had 
dropped between his knees ; there two boys w ere propping 
each other up. When the bo\s wakened up they felt it 
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was top late to go homo, sq confessions recommenced. 
Then.at daybreak, a crowd of now-arrivals would come so 
the priest would continue hearing the boys until Mass 
- that is, tili either nine or ten o’clock. 

Such was the influence that the priest had over the 
boys that they would follow him to an outside parish 
whither a preaching engagement had taken him...often¬ 
times after travelling from very early morning they would 
arrive only at about eleven o’clock ; but if they could go 
to Confession to Don Bosco and, afterwards receive Com¬ 
munion from his hands, they were perfectly happy. Then 
in the afternoon they would escort him in triumph back to 
the Oratory. 

This personal attraction which he exercised was 
undoubtedly a special gift from God for ir. gave Don Bosco 
the means of searching ont from amongst the many boys 
who surrounded him, his first collaborators, and the con¬ 
tinuers of his work. Perhaps it is not necessary to-add 
that at times he was disappointed in his choice : that some¬ 
times one on whom he had set his hopes, after promising 
much, fell away and left him. But usually his judgement 
was verified. 

And the secret of this ascendancy? It cannot b© 
ascribed only to his exemplary virtue ; his zealous piety 
and devotion.. .the solution, we slate with all due submis¬ 
sion to the judgement of Holy Mother Church, has been 
given by Cardinal Cagliero : “ We were certain that Don 
Bosco could work miracles. To us who were constantly 
with him, the fact was self evident.” 

While stiil a cleric in the Seminary, the students and 
children used to go to him with their little illnesses and he 
was accustomed to give them some pills, compounded of 
some harmless ingredients which he had prepared for the 
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purpose. But the main prescription was the recital of ihe 
‘Hail Holy Queen,’ or the w Hail Mary ’ a certain number 
of times and the double prescription of 4 prayer and pill’ 
was never known to fail. His fame quickly spread and 
many outsiders suffering from serious maladies approached 
him and a cure infallibly resulted. It is certain that he 
had the gift-of healing tho sick, and that ho sought to 
cloak it under the artifice of medicine and pills. After his 
ordination he continued the same method, but a lather 
singular occurrence suggested to him that perhaps it were 
better to discontinue tho practice. 

In the year 1844 in Montafia, a little village lying not 
far from Turin, lay a Mr. Turco seriously ill of a malignant 
fever and all the doctors’ medicines seemed not to have the 
slightest effect... he was gradually getting worse and worse. 
The family happened to hear of Don Bosco, and they sent 
a message describing the patient’s condition, and asking 
him to prescribe. The reply came that the man should go 
to Confession and Holy Communion and say three times 
a day the 1 Hail Holy Queen’. He also forwarded a box 
of pills, a certain number of which were to he taken daily. 
Much to everyone’s surprise, immediately the man had 
swallowed the first, pill, he rose from his bed, perfectly 
cured. When the local chemist heard of the . cure, he 
immediately hastened to Don Bosco and asked him to give 
him the recipe of his wonderful pill... a request which left 
Don Bosco at a loss wlmt to reply. After a brief pause, 
however, he sought to evade the dilemma by saying that 
he had no more pills left...and that now he could not quite 
remember the formula : but the chemist w as not so easily 
to be deluded for he hurried to the invalid’s house and took 
possession of the unused pills. These he submitted to 
chemical-analysis and found they were common bread ! 
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Thinking he had made a mistake, he went off to ai other 
analyst and another pill was tested, but the result, was the 
same ; they were naught but bread. 

The news of th s remarkable incident quickly spread 
throughout the country, and when the man came to thank 
Don Bosco he told him how the p 11s were being every¬ 
where spoken of. 44 1 wish you would tell me such a 
useful secret,” he concluded. 

“Did you recite fervently the prayer”, asked Don 
Bosco. 

44 Yes ” 

“Then that was snfficent—nothing else was needed to 
effect your cure ”. 

From this time forward Don Bosco abandoned his ruse, 
and never more did he order medicine hut contented him¬ 
self with prescribing the recital of a certain prayer. This 
and his blessing, were enough. 

Father Rua—who succeeded Don Bosco as Superior- 
General of the Society—attests that from 1^47 to 1852 the 
Servant of God foretold every death which occurred of a 
member of the Aloysian Sodality. 44 Within fifteen days 
( or a month, as the case may be) one of th’s Sodality will 
be called to Eternity . Let us then be prepared ”. In 
this way hn would mention the matter: the name In* never 
made public . A salutary fear naturally made the boys 
anxious to see if the prophecy were fulfilled...and the ex¬ 
piry of the time was expectantly awaited. AY hen the pre¬ 
diction was made all, seemingly, would be in* the best of 
health but when the time stated came round, one of the 
boys surely died ‘I”, continues Father Rua, 44 heard 
him make many such prophecies and always were they 
verified. He foretold in this way, my brother’s death, 
and also the deaths of many of my acquaintances ”, 
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Nor are these merelv isolated incidents. In 1847 some 
business calling him away from Turin for a time, he left a 
priest and two youths in charge of the Oratory during his 
absence. On the following Sunday, he was out walking 
with a friend, many miles distant from the Oratory, and 
seemed to be a little preoccupied. Then he turned and 
said 44 Look how they are profiting by my absence: the 
two boys I left in charge are not in the Oratory and the 
priest too is away ”. 

On their return to Turin, enquiries were made and 
they found that Don Bosco’s words wore true. 

The following year, ho again went away from Turin 
and one day the priest in charge received a loiter from him, 
saying that these same two boys had, on the previous Sun¬ 
day, entered the church by the main door; walked down 
the centre aisle into the sacristy and then, instead of lis¬ 
tening to the sermon, they had gone to the River Dora 
for a swim. He added that while in the water they had each 
received a sound smack from an invisible hand . The 
pri<*st conf'onted the boys with Don Bosco’s letter and 
they confessed that, in every detail, it was perfectly cor¬ 
rect.. .though they could not possibly understand how he 
could have learnt of it. 

But a still more striking event occurred the same year 
in connection with the celebration of the Nativity of Our 
Lady. Don Bosco commenced the boys’ Mass taking it 
for granted that the Tabernacle was full of Consecrated 
Hosts whereas, in reality, it held only one ciborium prac¬ 
tically empty. The sacristan forgot all about the matter 
until after the Offerrory, when it was too late to do any¬ 
thing, and anxiously he waited to see what would happen . 
When Don Bosco was about to distribute the Sacred Spe¬ 
cies, he was at first greatly distressed at seeing so few 
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Hosts for there were over six hundred and fifty boys 
desirious of receiving their Sacramental Lord, and it sad¬ 
dened him to think that he would have to send them away 
disappointed . For a moment he paused indecisively then 
he raised his eyes lo Heaven and began to distribute the 
Hosts . The sacristan had anxiously glued his eyes on the 
priest and to his intense astonishment, he saw the Sacred 
Particles increase as Don Bosco distributed them... 
nearly seven hundred boys received Holy Communion from 
an almost-empty ciborium. 

After the Mass the sacristan excitedly related to his 
companions what had happened and they surrounded Don 
Bosco to find out whether it was really true or not, andfthe 
priest definitely assured them that what the bov had told 
them was absolutely correct. Some years later, the * 
matter was being discussed by a few clerics when'[Don 
Bosco entered the room, whereupon they pressed him to 
speak about it: “ What you have heard ”, he said, “ really 
occurred; there were few Hosts in the ciborium and I did 
not think that I should be able to give Communion to all 
who desired to approach the Altar, for they were very 
numerous. Our Lord was pleased to work this miracle to 
show how pleasing to Him is frequent Communion”. 

“And when you realised what was happening’’/'they 
further urged him, “what passed through your mind?”. 

“Naturally I was deeply moved but I forced myself to 
keep tranquil by the thought that the Consecration is a 
much greater miracle than the Multiplication . May Our 
Lord be praised for all With this, he changed the sub¬ 
ject and would not discuss the matter further. 

“ One day ”, relates Joseph Brosio, “ I was in Don 
Bosco’s loom talking with him, when a man entered and 
pleaded for help; saying that his wife and family were 
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starving : for a bite of food had not passed their lips that 
day . Tears came into the ey r es of the priest as he heard 
ihe sad recital and he gave the man, fourpence—all there 
was in the House, together with his blessing. As the 
unfortunate creature left the room, Don Bosco turned to 
me saving 4 1 do wish 1 could have done more, for 1 know 
the story he told us is absolutely true 5 . “How do you 
know that? 55 I interrogated him, “ for there are many 
rascals going about imposing on credulous people and 
obtaining alms on false pretences ”. ; No’, he replied 4 that 

is no imposter; he has been reduced to these circumstances 
through no fault of his own 5 . 

“ But how do you know? 55 , I insisted, and after a time 
he said that he could read all that was in the man’s heart. 

4 Then you can also read my sins \ 1 countered and 
with a laugh he replied “Yes it is true. lean smell 

them 55 .And indeed this was no exaggeration for at 

Confession one day, I omitted through forgetfulness, to 
accuse mvself of a certain sin, and he reminded me of it. 
And if he could not read tin* sin in my heart, how could 
he have known of this offence, because I lived many miles 
away from him 

“A few davs later”, continues Brosio, “ I met the man 
to whom Don Bosco had given the fourpence, and at once 
recognising me, he told me that with the money lie had 
bought a little flour which, despite the fact that they were 
all starving, had provided a healthy and abundant meal 
for the whole family . 4 We are 'going to call Don Bosco 

the priest of the flour-miracle 5 , he added, ‘because what, 
in normal circumstances would hardly suffice for 
two people was more than enough for seven starving people 
He truly is a saint, and T will never forget him ’. 

“ Another day ”, the same gentleman relates, “after 
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having performed, in secret, an act of charity entailing 
some little sacrifice on my part, l went to the Oratory and 
lo and behold as soon as I entered the gates Don Bosco 
ran up and, shaking me cordially by the hand said, ‘That 
act will win for you a great crown in Heaven’. Some¬ 
what astonished, Iifeigned ignorance and replied, “what 
act are you talking about ?”, and then he proceeded to give 
me full ldetails of the transaction which I had performed 
so secretly ”. 

One morning there came to see Don Bosco a lady 
suffering from a nervous complaint which had so racked 
her frame that even with the aid of a crutch and a stick, 
she could hardly crawl along. She entered the room, 
only to come out after a few moments crying, “ Don Bosco 
lias cured me”. She was able to walk home without the 
slightest assistance...she was quite well again. 

A far more extraordinary thing happened in 1849. 
An ex-pupil of the Oratory took sick and soon was pro¬ 
nounced to be in grave danger; the doctor advising that 
a priest should be called in. The boy asked for Don 
Bosco to be sent for, ’but on a message being sent to the 
Oratory the reply was given that Don Bosco was not in 
Turin, and would not be back for some days. On re¬ 
ceiving the message the boy exhibited the greatest disa- 
pointment, but nevertheless he received the ministrations of 
the parish priest, who gave him the Last Sacraments. 
The boy lingered for a day and a half, continually calling 
out for Don Bosco, and then passed away. 

The parents had frequently sent to the Oratory think¬ 
ing that Don Boscounight perchance return before he was 
expected and it so happened that, the priest returned on 
the day the boy died. He was toldiof the urgent messages 
that had been sent for him, and once hurried off thinking 
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there might yet bo time, but he was met at the door with 
the news that he was too late...the boy had been dead 
twelve hours . “ What a peculiar mistake to make ”, he 

replied to the servant who gave him the news, “the boy 
is only asleep . You are all mistaken ”. 

“ It is no mistake ”, the servant replied, “ I am positive 
the boy is dead ”. 

Just at that moment om» of the family, hearing Don 
Bosco’s voice came to ihe door, and the announcement was 
confirmed but the priest refused to be’convinced: “I am 
certain you are all wrong: he is in a deep sleep. Let me 
go and see him ”. 

He was conducted to the death-chamber where he 
found the mother and aunt, kneeling by the bedside in 
tearful prayer . The body, prepared for burial was sewn 
into its shrou l; the face was covered with a veil. Near 
the bed was a burning candle. 

Don Bosco turned to the relative who had lead him into 
the room and bade him go: then he prayed earnestly for a 
few moments ; made a Sign of the Cross over the body, and 
in loud tones cried out “ Charles, Charles.-Get up ”. 

At the command, the body began to move and the 
priest, after first shielding the candle, tore away the 
shroud a little, leaving the boy’s hands and face free. The 
child made a few restless motions as though awaking from 
a deep sleep ; opened his eyes, stared vacantly round the 
room and then half-raising himself out of!bed said, “How 
did T get into bed? ”. Then he saw Don Bosco, “ Oh, 
Father, Father, how much I have wanted to see you...God 
has sent, you to me for you cannot know how much I need 
you . Oh thank you for wakening me 

“ Don’t be frightened ”, the priest gently responded, 
“ tell me everything 

















“I...I..made a bad confession... .and then..I have 
just had an awful dream...I was stan ling on the edge of a 
precipice looking down into a great furnace and a crowd 
of devils had seized me and were just going to throw me 
into the flames, when a Lidy took hold of me and sent the 
devils away saying 4 Wait...he is not yours yet. Ho has 
not yet been judged’. At that very moment you called 
me...and I awoke. Oh do hear my (Jonfession, bather . 

At a signal from the priest, the two ladies retired from 
the room and after absolution had been given the whole 
family entered. The boy kept repeating, “Don Bosco has 
saved me from hell”. For over two hours he remained in this 
condition : in full posession of all his faculties, talking 
freely with all who came into the room, but his body was 
as cold as when the priest had first entered the house. 
Finally Don Bosco gently turned to him : “Well, Now 
you are in the Grace of God and Heaven is open for you. 
Tell me which you would prefer : either to stay here and 
live with us, or to go straight to Heaven . 

“1 would like to goto Heaven immediately.” 

“Then good-bye. We will meet again in Heaven.” 
The boy gently placed Ins head on the pillow, closed his 
his eyes and without the slightest struggle calmly passed 
away again. 

This incident, needless to say^ created a great deal of 
talk in Turin but as, owing to political troubles, those days 
were stormy ones, the matter, after being a nine days’ 
wonder, passed out of the people’s memory. 

While out on a walk one day with his boys, he 
promised, as a reward for their good behaviour, to gNc 
them some chestnuts on their return home. Mamma 
Margaret had bought three sacks of nuts, but thinking 
that he only intended distributing a few to the most 
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praise-worthv she had but cooked a small number. When 
they returned to the Oratory, one of the boys gladly 
hastened into the kitchen to carry out the nufs but when 
lie saw only a little potful on the fire he was very much 
disappointed. Mamma Margaret endeavoured to cheer 
him up with the remark, 44 Well I’m very sorry, but it’s 
too late to do anything now. However next Sunday, I 
will cook some E>r all of you.” The boy carried out the 
few that had been prepared and gave them to Don Bosco, 
who thinking there were plenty imore commenced to 
distribute them with a lavish hand. “Father, Father,” 
the boy excitedly shouted “you are giving far too many. 
There are no more cooked. All that are ready you have 
now. There are no more inside.” To this protest the 
priest calmly replied 44 1 gave my word that I would give 
chestnuts io all, and I am not going to go back on my 
word 5 ’...and he became more generous than before for 
taking a large ladle he gave a ladleful to each boy, and 
there wore were over four hundred present! The youth 
who had gone into the kitchen noticed, with open-mouthed 
wonder, that though he continued to give them away so 
lavishly, the number in the pan always remained the same; 
whilst those nearest the pan, too, soon noticed what was 
happening. The news of the multiplication quickly ran 
through the whole crowd and all breathlessly awaited the 
end. The last, boy satisfied—with one voice they raised 
i he cry 44 Don Bosco is a saint.” 

In memory of this incident, Don Bosco wished that 
every All Hallows Eve chestnuts should be distributed 
amongst the Oiatory boys, and this custom is carried out 
to this day. 













CHAPTER V. 

Pleasures and Pains. 1850. 

The work of the Oratory now entered upon a now 
lease of success : in Turin the first apprehensions had died 
away, and naught but praise was ever heard, whilst the 
Government too began to take more than a passing 
interest in the work. One official urged that it be placed 
directly under government control, and when Don Hosco 
refused to consider the suggestion, ho on his own initiative 
and, as a matter of fact directly contrary to the expressed 
wishes of the priest, applied for a government subsidy 
A preliminary investigation was ordered to be made, and 
so favourable was the report of the commissioners that a 
recommendation was forwarded to the Minister of Home 
Affairs by the Senate, saying that a subsidy should be 
granted. Such an appreciation was of the utmost import¬ 
ance for it brought Don Bosco’s work into favourable 
contact with the Government, which from time to time 
granted to it special privileges. Under date, 15th. April 
1850, Don Bosco wrote to Father Rosmjni, the Founder of 
the Rosminian Fathers,.. .“The Government and Municipal 
Authorities...are very favourably disposed towards bur 
work and have many times expressed the desire that I 
should open day-schools in three oratories, but owing to 
lack of personnel, I have not been able to acceed to 
their wishes,” 
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But if the Servant of God had motives for joy in 
such happy recognition of his efforts by the Senate, he did 
not lack cares on other grounds. Several laws had recently 
been passed in Italy against the Church, and Mgr. 
Fransoni, ever a staunch upholder of the liberty of the 
Church, issued a pastoral letter condemning such legislation 
and instructing clergy and people what attitude they must 
adopt in the circumstances. Cited to appear before the 
Civil Court to answer for his conduct he replied that he 
had sent to Rome for permission to acknowledge their 
jurisdiction, and when this permission should come, he 
would present himself before them. The magistrate 
refused to accept his plea, and in his absence, condemned 
him to a fine of £ 25, and a month’s imprisonment. 

May 1th. is a day of great devotion in Turin, for then 
is venerated the Holy Winding Sheet which is preserved 
in the Cathedral there, and it so happened that this was 
the day chosen to convey the saintly primate to prison. 
This action caused intense grief to all good citizens, many 
of’ whom indeed were moved to tears ; the Oratory boys 
also were gravely concerned, for the Mon signor they had 
ever regarded as Protector and Father. The officer who 
had the unenviable task of carrying out the sentence was in 
tears whilst the Commandant of the prison showed his 
sympathy by granting visitors every possible facility. 
Every advantage was taken of the privilege and there was 
a constant stream of nobles, priests and laity going into 
the prison to console the venerable prisoner. As an act 
of homage one of the Catholic newspapers decided to 
open a Subscription List to present the Archbishop with a 
pastoral staff. The name of Don Bosco appears in the 
first list of subscribers. He had contributed 1/-... he 
could afford no more, 
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The influence with the cml authorities which Don 
Bosco possessed was used to good purpose in the many 
conflicts that occured between Church and State during 
these days: he was able to bridge over many of the 
difficulties that had arisen, but by so doing he earned 
the hatred of the anti-clerical party, who arranged for 
a demonstration against the Oratory to be held on a 
certain day. The priest was advised of what was going 
to happen ; many strongly urged him to leave Turin 
but he did not take the a {vice. The day proposed for 
the famous demonstration approached and passed., no¬ 
thing unusual happened : the following day too closed 
without incident ; at least as far as the Oratory was 
concerned, and Don Bosco’s friends thought that they 
had been misinformed but it soon appeared that the 
warning which they had given was fully justified. The 
mob, on the day appointed had as decided, launched their 
first attack against the Oblate Fathers intending after¬ 
wards to turn their attention to the Oratory, but as they 
were making their way towards this latter place, they 
were harange 1 by a man who had received many kind¬ 
ness from Don Bosco and who apointed out the great 
and numerous services that the priest had rendered the 
people. When he had finished speaking, other voices 
in the crowd supported his statements, so the direc¬ 
tion was changed: the Barnabites and Dominicans being 
visited in his stead. 

Just at this time, the Government had confiscated the 
property of the Servite Fathers and thinking that some of 
the goods might be useful to the Oratory, they presented 
them to Don Bosco. The present was graetfully received but 
a message immediately went from the Oratory to the 
Servites, saying that Don Bosco had possession of their 
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goods, and they could take possession of them whenever 
they pleased. 

During the whole of this period, Don Bosco was on 
the most friendly terms with favour, a man who was 
strongly antagonistic to the Church and it was often 
wondered how the priest could reconcile his position : this 
friendship, it wouid seem, must surely jeopardise Don 
Bosco’s fidelity to the Holy See but staunch to his religious 
principles the priest, w A th heroic courage and without the 
slightest shadow of human respect, remained constant and 
steadfast to Holy Mother Church. This friendship was 
valuable, inasmuch as it enable h m to transact many 
confidential affairs for the Archbishop when the latter was 
expelled from Lialy, This era brings us into contact with 
another outstanding characteristic of Don Bosco - his 
reverence for the See of Peter. In 1849 all over the world 
“Peter’s Pence” Collections were being taken to aid Pius 
IX, in his exile, and Don iiosco invited bis boys, as a 
mark of filial affection towards the Holy See, to do what 
they could. Their collection reached the grand total of 
about!)/- and this modest sum was placed in ihe hands of 
the Papal Nuncio who conveyed it to the Sovereign Pontiff 
personally, telling him at the same time, of the sacrifices 
which this tiny sum represented. The gift touched the 
heart of the Vicar of Christ and he bade the Cardinal buy 
rosaries with the amount: then having blessed them, he 
despatched them to Don Bosco as a sign of his paternal 
affection towards the ch.ldren who had indeed given all 
they had. The rosaries were distributed to the boys in the 
Oratory Chapel on Sunday, July 21st., Canon Ortaldo 
coming specially to make the presentation in the 
Pope's name. 














CHAPTER VI. 

The Church of St. Francis of Sales. I85M852- 

In 1#51 was completed the first decade of Don Bosco's 
work and to celebrate the happy event a re-union of ex- 
pupils was held at the Oratory. In the midst of the 
gaiety, one of the visitors remarked, “ 0 Don Bosco, if 
only we could have oratories like this in every part of the 
world.” The Servant of God looked about him—hair- 
serious, half-smiling : u Who knows ? The day may come 
when the sons of the Oratory will be found in all four 
quarters of the world.” 

February 2nd was an epoch making day, for on that 
day the first Salesian clerics donned the ecclesiastical 
habit...the first of a long line, for at the time of writing 
(1029), the Salesian Society numbers approximately eight 
thousand, with the Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians 
almost the same. About a fortnight later another 
important step forward was made for Don Bosco bought 
the whole of Pinardi’s house. How the bargain was 
struck the following story will show. 

The priest was standing at the door of the Ora¬ 
tory welcoming some late-comers when a dispute broke 
out between two boys, sons of one of Pinardi’s tenants, 
and the row quickly passed from words into a stone¬ 
throwing combat. The fight was at its height just when 
one of the City officials was passing, and by an unfor¬ 
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tunate bad aim, a stone struck him and he was rather 
badly hurt. 

Pinardi fearful of the outcome of such a misfortune, 
and wearied by these occurrences which were by no means 
infrequent, and which were bringing him, as the landlord, 
into bad repute with the authorises, approached Don Bosco: 
“lam sick to death of all this. I’m going to sell the 
House.” “If you are prepared to sell it at its true value”, 
replied the priest, “I am prepared to take it off you.” 

“Very well then. Give me £ 4000 and the build¬ 
ing is yours.” 

“ That’s an impossible sum.” 

“ Well if you won’t accept my figure ; make an offer 
yourself.” 

“ Will you give it to me for what it’s worth ? ” 
demanded the priest. 

“ Yes, on my word of honour, I promise to sell you 
the building at its true value.” 

“Then,” said Don Bosco, “I must tell you that some 
months ago a mutual friend of ours : a man who can well 
be trusted : inspected the place and assessed its value at 
between £ 2G00 and £ 2700. I offer you £ 3000. 

“ Add another £ 25 and promise to pay the whole 
sum in one amount, a fortnight from today, and the trans¬ 
fer’s done.” 

“ I agree.” 

“If either side, for any reason whatsoever fails to 
carry out his part of the agreement, he shall forfeit 
£ 500.” 

“As you like,” agreed Don Bosco, and so the bargain 
was concluded. 

But where was the £ 3000 to be found in such a 
short time ? Father Rosmini, on hearing pf the position, 
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willinglv advanced him .£ 2000 : the remaining amount 
came through Father Cafasso who on the Sunday follow¬ 
ing the conversation with Pinardi came to Don Bosco and 
gleefullv said : 46 1 liave som a good news for you, A 

certain holy lady (it was the Countess Casazza-lticcardi) 
has asked me to give you this £ 1000 to do with as you 
please.” 

44 Thank God,” exclaimed Don Bosco, 44 now every¬ 
thing is prepared ”, and he explained the predicament he 
had been in. The two priests did not fail to recognise in 
this fortuitous and opportune gift the Hand of God, and 
Pinardi too was greatly surprised when, even before the 
stipulated time, the money was paid to him. The other 
incidental contractual expenses were generously borne by 
the banker who drew up the Agreement. 

This acquisition did not long content the priest, for 
barely a month had elapsed when he announced to his 
mother that he wished to build a great church in honour 
of St. Francis of Sales. 

44 But where do vou think the money will come 
from ?” queried his mother, 44 we have absolutely nothing 
in hand, and the little that comes in, only just suffices to 
meet the daily expenses of feeding and clothing the poor 
children. And yet you talk of building a church. Before 
doing anvthing, T would advise you to come to some agree¬ 
ment with Divine Providence.” 

44 That’s the very thing I intended doing,” her son 
responded, 44 you certainlv would give me the money if 
you had it, wouldn’t you? ” 

44 Certainly I would. Have I ever refused you any¬ 
thing ?” 

44 No you certainly woul 1 not. Then do you think 
that God is less generous than yourself ? The building of 
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a new church will redound to His greater glory, hence 
I am certain that He will not let it fail for lack of means. 9 

After this conversation, such was his faith, that imme¬ 
diately he called on an architect and instructed him to 
draw up the plans : then he went to the contractor and 
gave him orders to carry out the work. 44 1 warn you 
though,” said Don Bosco, 44 that I may not have the money 
just when it falls due.” 

44 In that case we will proceed slowly.” 

44 Oh no, that will not do at all ; I want the work 
finished as quickly as possible.” 

44 All right then, I promise to do the job as speedily 
as I can.” 

And so the work was set in hand : he had but a few 
pounds in hand, hardly sufficient to pay for preparing the 
site—the remainder he left hopefully to Divine Pro¬ 
vidence. 

He used often to visit the construction in order to 
encourage the men to work faster, and one afternoon he 
happened to overhear some of the men cursing. He pleaded 
with them not to take the Holy Name in vain ; promising 
that if they would refrain he would gwe them a little 
reward. The workmen goodnaturedly complied with his 
request and so Mamma Margaret used to send to them 
every Saturday night the promised reward...a small 
cask of wine, which she used to term 4 the votive offering in 
honour of the Holy Name 5 . 

Don Bosco wrote to all the bishops and clergy inviting 
their co-operation and assistance and his appeal did not 
fall on deaf ears: a gigantic lottery, with over three 
hundred prizes, v T as organised in his favour but he diverted 
half the amount raised by this means to the Cottolengo 
Hospital whose resources were at this time being severely 
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taxed for on April 2Gth ono of the City’s powder- 
magazines had exploded and the Hospital was, as a con¬ 
sequence, full, and needing all the help available. 

About a year before this explosion one of the Oratory 
pupils, Gabriel Fassio, a youth of about eighteen years 
old, became seriously ill and the Last Sacraments were 
administered. While he was lying sick he was over¬ 
heard constantly repeating “ Poor Turin. Poor Turin. 5,5 
“ And why ‘ Poor 5 Turin ?”, he was asked. “ It is menaced 
by a terrible disaster : a terrible earthquake will visit it.” 
“ AVhen will this disaster occur ?”, he was next asked. 
“ In a year’s time. Oh woe to Turin on April 2Gth. ” 
“ What must we do ?” “ Pray to St. Aloysius Gonzaga to 
protect the Oratory and all who live there.” 

A few days after this prophecy, the youth passed 
away to his heavenly reward : his words however were not 
forgotten for, such was the impression produced on his 
companions by the warning that they commenced the 
practice, never since discontinued, of reciting daily special 
prayers to the Angelic Youth. When the Explosion 
actually occurred, the Oratory, though well within the 
danger zone, sustained not the slightest damage nor were 
any of the boys injured. As an act of thanksgiving for 
this very special grace, Don Bosco designed a medal com¬ 
memorative of the miraculous preservation from disaster. 

Meanwhile Don Bosco’s appeal did not fall unheeded ; 
assistance was refused by no one : the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the King and members of the Roval Family, the nobility, 
all contributed generously, whilst the humble workmen 
gave liberal! v of their poverty—hence the work proceeded 
so rapidly that on June 20th 1852, the Feast of Our 

Lady of Consolation the new Church was opened. 

the ‘ impossible 5 had been achieved ! Thus was proved 
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once more that, in that commercial age, an age in which 
all efforts were concentrated on the amassing of riches 

* O 9 

God had raised a man who, without capital or influence, 
was to conduct business transactions on a prodigious scale ; 
a man impelled only by the desire of contributing to the 
greater honour and glory of God ; a man utterly devoid of 
every self-interest. 



14 













CHAPTER VII. 


The Hospice and the Catholic Readings. 1852-1853. 

A few days after rho new Church had been opened, the 
Servant of God put in hand ihe construction of some new 
buildings urgently required for his boys. “After having 
provided a house for the Master, it is necessary ” he said 
“to provide another also for His sons.” Those who did not 
know the goodness of Divine Providence towards 11 is ser¬ 
vant, expressed astonishment that Ik* should engage in such 
undertakings but to all such expressions Don Bosco had 
the one reply : “Our Lord knows our needs : lie then 
will come to onr aid, and send us the necessary means.” 

Nor did the work proceed altogether harmoniously, 
for every now and again the hand of the devil was visible, 
trying his feeble best to wreck the divinely inspired plans. 
On November 20th some scaffolding fell from tl to third 
storey, bringing down with it a portion of the unfinished 
building, and seriously injuring three* of the apprentices. 
On hearing of the fate of the boys, Don Bosco was at first 
seriously concerned, but after the first shock there sprang 
to his lips, that phrase so often heard from him : “ May 

God’s Holy Will be done.” 

But unfortunately more serious damage was to follow. 
There had been a season of heavy rain which had washed 
away the cement, and during a storm that arose during 
the night of December 1st the newly raised walls e dlapscd • 
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As they fell to the ground they took with them the sup¬ 
ports of the adjoining house and this too crumbled to 
pieces. The boys were terror-stricken at the noise : for 
a moment it was a veritable panic ; but when it was 
realised that no-one was hurt, they soon quietened down 
again. In the morning, after Mass, Don Bosco told the 
boys : “ The devil has done this so that I will not enlarge 
the Institute and thus make room for more children, but 
in spite of him I will do it. He wants to harm you ; but 
don’t worry : God is the stronger and He will not allow 
his work to be hindered by one of His rebel subjects.” 

Later in the day a tour of inspection was being made. 
“And who sleeps in that corner of the building,” one of 
the inspectors asked. 

“ I ”, replied Don Bosco, “ sleep on the second floor, 
and some boys have a room on the ground floor.” 

“ Then indeed you have good reason to thank Our 
Lady, for that pillar there, is standing in defiance of all 
the known laws of nature, and if it had have fallen not 
a soul could possibly have escaped. I really cannot 
understand how that pillar remains in such a position : 
it is a real miracle.” 

A few minutes later the remainder of the building 
was seen to move ominously and the inspection party had 
just time to flee to cover when that too came down. The 
catastrophe was now complete but Don Bosco was not 
discouraged nor did a word of complaint ever pass his 
lips : “ It has so pleased God : may the Name of the Lord 
be everywhere praised. ” 

These misfortunes did not prevent him from commen¬ 
cing a new campaign against the enemies of the Church 
who were flooding the country with anti-Catholic litera¬ 
ture. As the Church in Italy had, in all previous ages, 
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been protected by the civil laws from such insidious attacks, 
this new kind of warfare placed the Catholics in a rather 
peculiar position—they were as soldiers called to meet an 
army stoutly clad from head to foot whilst they themselves 
were defenceless. But Don Bosco came to the rescue by 
composing, printing and publishing several timely pamph¬ 
lets refuting the charges levelled against the Church by 
Her adversaries. These were distributed gratuitously in 
their thousands at church doors and undoubtedly met a felt 
want. Amongst the pamphlets of this type, pride of place 
is perhaps due to the “Warnings to Catholics ” which 
affected to briefly review the principal points of Doctrine 
and armed Catholics against heretical attacks. The booklet 
received a surprising welcome : over two-hundred thousand 
copies being sold in less than two years. This success 
encouraged him to begin a series of monthly publications 
which he called “ Catholic Readings” dealing in a simple 
and popular style with the Faith, and if the Protestants 
met with little success in Turin and Piedmont, to these 
little issues must be accredited most of the honour. 

The first number “The Catholic instructed in his 
religion” was issued in March 1853, and at once leapt 
into well-merited success. Anyone who reads this little 
booklet can easily understand why it gained for him the 
title of “ The Hammer of the Protestants.” Some diffi¬ 
culty arose, prior to publication, about the necessary eccle¬ 
siastical sanction for none of the revisors had the courage 
to affix his name to the book, lest the protestants, who by 
no means dispised the ‘gentle’ arguments of physical 
violence, should take revenge.* 


* It might be noted, en passant, that the name of Don Dosco. Author 
stood out prominently on the title page. 
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One canon after reading about half of the manuscript 
submitted to him sent it back to the A uthor with the re¬ 
mark : “You confront and challenge the enemy too boldly 
and I do not care to let my name appear in the book lest 
they take this as approbation. I would be placing my life 
in danger.” 

On receiving this note, Don Bosco placed the matter be¬ 
fore the Archbishop who though in exile, had never ceased 
to render all the aid he could. It was thereupon arranged 
that the book should be published without any revisor’s 
name appearing thereon and thus was the difficulty over¬ 
come. 

Despite the machinations of the devil, the new build¬ 
ing was completed by October of the same year and now 
he was able to put into execution a desire he had long had 
in mind. Experience had convinced him that so* long as 
the youths had to leave him daily, to work in the oft-times 
irreligious surroundings of factory and workshop, he could 
never hope to draw the full fruit of the moral and religious 
training which he studied to impart: it was essential that 
they should be always under his paternal eye. Thus he 
decided, be the sacrifice what it may, to open workshops 
of his own. At long last, with the extension of the build¬ 
ing, came the desired opportunity, and he was not slow to 
avail himself of it for soon in these new rooms there were 
formed classes for tailoring, shoe-making, book-binding 
and printing—in fine a humble professional school : every¬ 
thing, it was true, was on a very small scale ; nevertheless 
from these humble beginnings has grown the present 
wonderful workshops in the present-day Oratory ; where 
eight hundred pupils, representing practically every trade, 
daily attend. Let us dismiss this subject with just one 
quotation. “The Oratory” a Belgian journalist reported 
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after a visit, “is a real manufactory and not a mere pious 
refuge.” 

To be an artizan is not the vocation of every boy : 
many of Don Bosco's boys felt an inclination for study : 
others coming from better-class families required higher 
education, and the priest made arrangements for these to 
attend a private school outside. Thus, thanks to Don 
Bosco, many boys obtained an excellent education and in 
after years he was able to number amongst his ex-pupils 
members of all professions: many doctors, lawyers, professoi s, 
and priests proudly bore witness to the initial help given by 
Don Bosco ; whilst not a few could say that, had it not 
been for him, they would have been compelled unwillingly 
to follow more humble avocations. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Anger of the Protestants. 1853. 

The “ Catholic Readings ” were avidly read by the 
general public and proved powerful weapons in the hands 
of the Catholics, and the heretics, maddened by the rebuff, 
attempted a counter-attack with their “Evangelical Read¬ 
ings/’ These proved but feeble attempts and could not 
bear comparison wish Don Bosco’s simple, telling style so 
it was soon forced home on them that their only hope lay 
in persuading the Servant of God to desist from the 
attack. Accordingly two of the sectarians presented them¬ 
selves at the Oratory one day to ‘convert ’ Don Bosco; but 
as their method consisted more in emphatic speaking, the 
passing of insulting remarks and the jumping from one 
point to another, rather than in attempting to develop one 
point, they were doomed to failure from the very outset. 
Don Bosco, in answering one of their points, raised a 
question which tli^y could not answer, “ but", they added, 
“if our minister were here he would quickly demolish tho 
whole of your case. He is very learned and with two 
words could silence all the priests in Turin.” Don Bosco 
could not refrain from throwing out a challenge : “Well, 
Seeing that he is so clever, I should certainly like to meet 
him. Suppose then that we leave’ the matter as it is for 
the present, and that the next time you come, you bring 
him with you.” The offer was eagerly accepted and a few 
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days later, this formidable gentleman, accompanied by his 
two henchmen came. After many compliments had been 
exchanged, a discussion commenced which lasted from 
eleven in the morning until six in the evening ! The argu¬ 
ments ranged over a wide field and towards evening, the 
point under discussion was the dogma of Purgatory. Don 
Bosco had arranged his points under the headings of 
Reason, History, and Scriptural texts drawn from the Old 
and New Testament but the minister refused to admit the 
Latin text of the Bible. “The Latin and Italian texts 5 ’, 
he maintained, “ are corrupt translations : let us go to the 
genuine font: let us consult the Greek version.” “ That 
is easily done”, replied Don Bosco handing him a copy of 
the Bible in Greek, “look up the text yourself and you will 
see that there is not the slightest variation between the 
three texts.” The poor Waldesian was placed in a rather 
difficult position for he did not know a word of Greek but 
not wishing to betray his ignorance in front of his follow¬ 
ers, he commenced turning over the pages as though 
searching for the place. Unfortunately for him, however, 
he had taken the book from Don Bosco upside down and 
he still held it in its wrong position. Don Bosco allowed 
the joke to proceed for a little time then he approached 
him, “Excuse me, don’t you think you would find it 
quicker if you turned the book up the other way ? You 
are, at present, holding it upside down.” 

The confusion of the minister is easily imagined : he 
angrily threw the book on the table and refused to con¬ 
tinue the discussion. 

Nothing daunted by this first defeat, another effort 
was made later on to persuade Don Bosco not to publish 
any more of his pamphlets, but this time ho replied by 
publishing a burlesque in which there was an undercurrent 
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of apologetics. The heretics next called bribery into their 
service and one afternoon two gentlemen called at the 
Oratory and asked to see Don Bosco. The boys who 
received the visitors not liking the look of the two, thought 
it better to stand outside Don Bosco’s room, in case any¬ 
thing should happen. One of the callers, known to be a 
Waldensian minister after effusively praising Don Bosco’s 
literary style appealed to him to abandon the religious 
publications and instead to take in hand a seres'of histori¬ 
cal reading books. “Ifyou are prepared to undertake 
this ”, they assured him “we will be of material help to 
your Oratory. As an earnest of what we will do, here 
is a first gift of .£■ 200 : it will not be the last, by any 
means.” “ I cannot accept your offer, for I have con¬ 
secrated my life to the Church and hence must remain 
faithful to Her service.” 

At this refusal the words of one took on a sinister tone: 
“I would not advise you to refuse—you never know what 
might happen to you the next time you leave th(f house.” 
The boys outside overhearing this threat and feeling it was 
perhaps the prelude to an act of violence, so menacing 
wore the tones, gathered closer to the door ready to rush 
in at the slightest suspicious sound, but Don Bosco was 
equal to the occasion. Contemptuously ignoring the re¬ 
marks he threw the door open and asked his visitors to go. 
They saw the boys on guard outside, so stayed not to argue 
further, but left muttering threats underneath their breath. 
Nor were these threats merely idle words for they proved 
to be the begining of a long series of attacks against his 
life and there is not the slightest doubt but that it w’as 
only r by the special miraculous intervention of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence that, at times, he escaped their dastardy attempts. 

Once while Don Bosco was teaching in the Evening 
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School, two men of rather ruffianly appearance called and 
asked him to go at once and visit a dying man. Ever 
ready to go on such an errand he prepared to depart 
immediately hut as the hour was late lie called some of the 
older boys to accompany him. “There’s no necessity lor 
anyone to go with you”, growled one of the men, “we will 
go with you and bring you back home again. The sick 
man doesn't want to be worried by a crowd of kids.” 

“These boys will certainly not worry him”, replied 
Don Bosco, “they will stand outside the house while I am 
inside. He need not even know they are there.” 

The visitors again tried to persuade him to go alone 
but their insistence had, by this time, aroused the priest’s 
suspicions : lie was adamant: and at length, realising the 
futility of further arguments they set out. 

When the party arrived at the house of the patient, 
the boys, as arranged, waited outside, whilst Don Bosco 
was asked to enter a room for a few moments until the 
dying man could he advised of his coming. The pwiest 
entered as directed, and at once found himself in the 
presence of about a dozen rascally-looking vagabonds who, 
judging from their appearance had just finished a none too 
abstemious meal. After greeting the priest very respec- 
fully they invited him to take a glass of wine. 

“No thank you very much. I’ve just finished supper.” 

“A glass won’t do you any harm”, and they pressed 
it on him so eagerly that he suspected at once that it was 
poisoned* 

“Thanks all the same but I prefer not to ”, he court¬ 
eously said. Angered by this refusal they seized him by 
the arms roughly and dec ared that they would force him 
to drink* llealising that lie could not save himself by 
sheer strength ,* the odds against him were too heavy 5 he 
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fell back on a strategem. “ Well as you insist, I will take 
it but if you hold me so tightly, I cannot raise the glass to 
my lips.” They released their hold of him and at once, 
Don Bosco jumped across the room and flung open the 
door, which fortunately was not locked. A word brought 
the boys into the room and the courage of the cowardly 
ruffians quickly oozed out : “ What’s the matter with 

you?”, one of them said, “if you don't want to drink with 
us ... you can do without.” 

The priest without wasting any further time enquired 
“ Where’s the dying man I’ve been called to vis .1 ? Take 
me to him at once.” To cover their villainous attempt, 
one of the men took him into an adjoining room and there? 
instead of a dying man, Don Bosco found lying on a bed, 
one of the rascals who had brought him from the Oratory. 
Affectiug not to notice the deception, the priest put a few 
questions to him, but the impostor after vainly trying to 
keep up the deception, finally burst out laughing and said 
“ Come again tomorrow. I may go to Confession then.” 
At these words, Don Bosco realising the futility of further 
waste of time, called his boys and they left the house? 
thanking God that lie had preserved His servant from a 
band of murderers. 

The following day, some of the boys made enquiries 
and discovered that the scoundrels had been bribed to 
poison Don Bosco : they were, in fact, a gang of hired 
assassins. 

Another evening as ho was spending his recreation in 
the midst of his boys, a man brandishing a huge butcher’s 
knife, rushed into the playground calling for Don Bosco. 
Everyone in terror fled and the scoundrel deceived by the 
darkness pursued one of the cler.cs thinking he was 

his quarry. He caught up to him but fortunately per- 
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ceiving, before striking that he had not captured Don 
Bosco lie returned to the playground in search of his 
real prey, but the priest had, in the meantime, managed 
to enter the house. After making every effort, but 
fortunately in vain, to force the door, the man remained 
on guard for over three hours hoping that Don Bosco 
could, by some means be enticed out. At the expiry 
of this time In was removed by a policeman. This 
official had been summoned immediately but it took three 
hours to answer the urgent appeal for help sent by Mamma 
Margaret! And as if this were not enough, the Police 
Commissioner immediately the arrest had been made, ap¬ 
pealed to Don Bosco to withdraw his charge against the 
man. The Servant of God replied that as a Christian and 
a priest he willingly forgave the attempt made on his life, 
but as a private citizen and as the Head of an Institute he 
demanded that protection of life and property which was 
his due. Despite this, the man was released that same 
evening and, at once he made his way back to the Oratory 
intent on making a still further attempt. This time too he 
was unsuccessful and for the time being he retired dis¬ 
heartened, but about six months later he met Don Bosco 
in the street, and drawing a knife, made a murderous rush 
at him. The priest, fortunately had noticed the gPara of 
the blade as it was withdrawn and by stepping quickly to 
one side managed to evade the rush. The boy who was 
accompanying Don Bosco on this occasion, raised a shout 
and the villain took to his heels. 

A few nights afterwards, he again paid a visit to the 
Oratory and, not seeing the priest in the playground, asked 
to be directed to his room. Luckily however, some of the 
older boys had recognised him and at once the scoundrel 
was surrounded and hustled out of the room, 
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Fearing lest the priest should one day be taken off his 
guard, one of Don Bosco's friends took it upon himself to 
call upon the man and to enquire the reason for the 
attacks. “ I am just doing what 1 am paid for ”, the man 
callously remarked, 44 Give me as much as the others give 
me, and 1 will leave him alone.” And as the public 
authorities could not be induced to act, this was the only 
solution to the problem : the money was paid over and the 
menace ceased, only to be resumed immediately from other 
quarters ! 

Late one Sunday evening a man called on Don Bosco 
and asked him to visit a dying woman. Mindful of his 
other experience, the priest called two of his boys to 
accompany him, the reassuring words of the man : “ Don't 
worry about bringing anyone with you ”, only serving to 
increase his suspicions : and instead of two boys, he now 
asked four to go with him. On entering the sick-room he 
saw a woman lying on the bed apparently at death’s door, 
and deceived by her clever acting he asked the men who 
were around the bedside to move away a little that he 
might hear the woman's Confession. But- instead of Con¬ 
fessing, the woman made a virulent attack with her tongue 
on one of the four men who were in the room and in an 
instant, all five were exchanging insults : cursing and 
swearing at one another, Suddenly the light was extingui¬ 
shed and all seizing sticks made a violent attack on Don 
Bosco. He quickly realised the trap that had been laid 
and catching a chair, placed it over his head and defended 
himself as well as he could. The door bad been quietly 
locked but the noise alarmed the boys who were waiting- 
outside and it did not take them long to force open the 
door, whereupon Don Boseo safely made his way out of 
the house not however before his left hand had received 
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such a blow that his thumb nail was torn away : the thumb 
itself being so bruised that the scar remained visible for 
over thirty years. 

When they were out of danger, Don Bosco recom¬ 
mended the boys -not to speak of the accident: “ We must 

pardon and pray earnestly for those people.” 

It cannot be gainsaid that these, and many other like 
insidious attack were directed by the sectarians against the 
Author of the Carholic Rea lings, in an attempt to put an 
end to his skilfnl propagan la, for on another occasion two 
well-dressed men wont to Don Bosco and asked for an 
interview. Thev were a bnitt <1 into his room, and after 
a little preliminary skirmishing, they openly sought to 
persuade the priest to discontinue his publications. As the 
priest refused to discuss the matter, one of them drew two 
revolvers and placing them against the breast of the Ser¬ 
vant of God, angrily cried “ Obey or death. You have 
your choice.” “ Fire then ”, the priest said calmly, but 
just at that very moment a loud knocking was heard at 
the door . .. one of the boys had happened to overhear the 
threat and bad had the acumen and initiative to bang on 
the door and call loudly for assistance. The man, fright¬ 
ened by the noise, put the revolvers back into his pocket, 
whereupon Don Bosco walked to the door and, biretta in 
band, calmly and politely bowed his two visitors out. 

In spite of these attacks Don Bosco was always tho 
same, pursuing his appointed end relentlessly, joyfully ; 
rejoicing indeed that he was accounted worthy to suffer 
'or the glory of God, such insults and dangers. He refused 
to listen to the urgings of his friends and carry with him 
some weapon : preferring to rely solely upon his own 
prodigious strength. When however, duty called him ou t 
late at nighl some of the youths would go out to mjet him. 
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Oftentimes anonymous letters or friendly advice would 
enable him to circumvent his enemies whilst on one occa¬ 
sion, he was given an escort of armed soldiers, so certain 
was the sergeant of the guard that a deadly attack would 
be launched against him on the way home. 

But his chief safeguard against-the machinations of liis 
enemies was the protection of Divine Providence manifested 
in extraordinary ways. One night in 1852, Don Bosco was 
walking home alone and ho had just arrived at a dark and 
dangerous quarter of the town, when he felt a strong 
premonition of some approaching danger. He felt some¬ 
thing brush against, his Pg and looking down he saw walk¬ 
ing by his side a large gr^v dog, something like a wolf in 
appearance, with a long sharp nose, and ears twitching 
excitedly, alert for the slightest sound. At first he was 
somewhat frightened of it but, at length seeing that it made 
no threatening sign but, on the contrary displayed every 
manifestation of friendliness, tln*y were soon walking along 
together on the best of terms. The dog accompanied him 
to the very gate of the Oratory but, despite the most press¬ 
ing coaxings would not enter further. This happened more 
than once: whenever he was out alone, late at night, Grigio 
(The Grey) would run to him from one side or another and 
see him safely home. Thus.when the Oratory boys would 
come out to meet Don Bosco, liny would find that his 
faithful guardian had preceded them. 

was a liitlo late”, Don Bosco relates, “and a friend of 
mine was accompanying me part of the way home. He 
was about to leave me to take his own way home, leaving 
me the worst part of the journey vet to be done, when Gri¬ 
gio appeared on the scene. My companion was terrified at 
the sight of the great dog and though I assured him that 
Grigio and 1 were on the very best terms, he refused to 
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leave me and insisted on going with me right to the Oratory 
itself. To drive the dog avvav, he threw two big bricks at 
it, but though he struck it both times it showed not the 
slightest resentment in fact it did not pay the slightest 
attention to his attacks which caused my friend to declare 
that the ailimal was most uncanny. When we reached the 
Oratory, the dog at once ran off, but I had to send two boys 
back with my friend who was now terrified of meeting the 
dog alone.” 

On another occasion instead of accompanying him home, 
it prevented him from going out. It suddenly occured to 
him one night that he had omitted to perform some 
important duty during the day and he was anxious to go 
out and settle the matter. Mamma Margaret endeavoured 
to dissuade him from leaving the house at such a late hour 
but bidding her not to worry he took his hat and calling 
to two hoys, he started for the door. On the threshold 
however he found Grigio stretched. out : lying as if 
expecting someone. “Oh here is Grigio”, exclaimed Don 
Bosco joyfully, “now we will be one more ; and if anyohe 
tries to attack us”, lie added laughingly, “woe betide him’\ 
Then lie call to the dog, but instead of its usual joyous 
bark, it gave a gruff angry grunt and refused to move, 
He then attempted to pass over it, but it refused to let him 
go. One of the boys, in stopping oyer, touched it with his 
foot and the dog growled So menacingly that it quite 
frightened them all. Then the priest tried to squeeze 
past the dog, but it rose to its feet and effectively foiled 
that attempt. It was quite evident that Grigio did not 
intend to let Don Bosco go out that night whereupon 
Mamma Margaret called to her son. “ You see, John, he 
docs not want you to go...If you will not listen to me, at 
least pay heed to the dog.” Don Bosco seeing his mother 
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so worried took off his hat and decided not to go out that 
night. About ten minutes later a neighbour sent an 
urgent message to the Oratory : “Tell Don Bosco not to 
go out tonight on any account. There are four men 
waiting outside for him.” 

On another occasion as he was returning home he 
heard stealthy footsteps behind him and looking cautiously 
round he saw a man, carrying a large cudgel, following close 
behind him. He quickened his pace...but he was too 
late...a crowd of roughs stepped out of a lane in front of 
him, and bore towards him...he was trapped. For a 
moment, Don Bosco was nonplussed but having decided 
not to give in without making a fight for it, he slackened 
his pace thus allowing his pursuer to gain on him; and 
then he suddenly turned round and hit the man such a 
blow in the stomach that he fell to the ground calling out 
that he was killed. 

Thus one assailant was hors-de-combat, blit now the 
others were upon him and with sticks raised threateningly 
rushed murderously upon him. There was no doubt of 
their intentions. x\t that very moment, Grigio appeared 
at Don Bosco’s side, where it came from it was impossible 
to say, and so savagely did it attack the men that 
frightened of being torn to pieces they pleaded with the 
priest to hold back the dog while they escaped. 

On this occasion the dog, after walking home with Don 
Bosco, entered into the Oratory, even going into the 
kitchen, whore Mamma Margaret, when she heard the 
story loaded it with caresses which it 'must be confessed 
the dog received a trifle unwillingly. 

Another night an individual hidden behind a tree, 
fired point blank at Don Bosco but fortunately missed 
his aim. Then throwing his gun aside he sprang on the 
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priest but, as just then, Grigio appeared on the scene 
the rascal took to his heels as fast as ever he could. 

Don Bosco was having supper one night with his boys 
when the dog walked right into the refectory. Many of the 
children were, at first greatly terrified, but the older ones, 
who had often seen it before, quickly surrounded it and 
soon ‘Don BoscoV dog was the centre of many loving at- 
tentions : some stroking it ; others affectionately pulling its 
ears or patting its head. Don Bosco many times tried to 
tempt it to eat, but it would not even sniff at the dainties 
offered. “What have you come here for, then ? ” asked the 
priest and, as if it had understood the question it walked 
over to Don Bosco rested its head on his lap and looked ful¬ 
ly and affectionately into his eyes ; then turning’away it 
went out. An eye-witness adds a probable explanation : 
“ Don Bosco had, that evening, been out rather late but 
had come back in a friend’s carriage. It seems to me that 
the dog, not having found him on the road, came~to the 
Oratory to make certain that his master was quite safe.” 

The late Cardinal Cagliero says : “ I saw the dog'enter 
the Oratory one night, and make its way right into the re¬ 
fectory where it seemed overjoyed at finding Don Bosco 
sitting there having his supper. The priest patted it on the 
back ‘Hello, Grigio, you were a bit late tonight; you seeil 
got home before you,’ and taking a piece ofibread he offered 
it to the animal but it refused even to smell it. • I suppose 
you want meat’, the priest said in a jocularly stern voice 
‘but Don Bosco hasn’t got any. Anyway if you refuse 
to eat what I offer you, you can just run away.’ The dog 
lowered its head and was sadly making its way to the door 
when Don Bosco called it back and played with it for 
some time : then, as it was already very late, he t ;suffered 
it to depart.” 
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The third time Grigio saved the life of the Servant of 
God, was towards the end of November 1854. He was 
traversing a lonely way one misty night, when he 
suddenly realised that two men were dogging his footsteps. 
He was trying to decide between running to the nearest 
house for shelter or making a fight for it, when they 
suddenly closed on him and threw a heavy cloth over his 
head. He tried to throw them off but they had him at a 
disadvantage and holding him tight were trying to force a 
gag between his teeth. He had just given himself up for 
lost when he heard an angry growl... Grigio had appeared 
on the scene. Tha dog seemed absolutely wild with rage ; 
and throwing itself first on one man then on the other 
forced them to let Don Bosco go free. One of the men tried 
to run away but the dog savagely threw him to the floor 
and then, snarling like a wild beast, he stood in front of 
them and they dared not move. Frightened to death they 
piteously appealed to Don Bosco... “Take this dog away or 
it will surely kill us.” “ I will call the dog off,” responded 
the Servant of God, “if you promise never to molest me 
again.” The promise was speedily given and at the priest’s 
command, the dog left the men, whereupon they ran away 
as fast as their legs could carry them. 

That night, though he was met by an escort of boys, 
the dog refused to leave Don Bosco until the party had 
arrived at the foot of the stairs leading to the priest’s room. 

Even outside of Turin the dog made its appearance at 
Don Bosco’s side. “From time to time”, Don Bosco con¬ 
fessed, “I was tempted to enquire into Grigio’s origin but 
afterwards I decided that it were better to rest content to 
to accept it merely as trusty friend. That dog was on 
many occasions, a perfect God-send to me.” 

















CHAPTER IX. 

The Cholera of 1854. 

One Sunday in April 1854, Don Bosco was in the 
church giving his boys an explanation of some point of 
Church History, when a gentleman entered and, taking 
one of the back benches, sat down and listened attentively 
to the lesson. The priest was discussing the action of the 
Emperor Trojan who had sent the saintly Pope Clement into 
exile, and as was his custom, when he had finished talking 
he asked the boys what moral could be drawn from such 
an incident. “If the Emperor Trojan”, one of the class 
rose and said, “was guilty of injustice because lie banished 
Pope Clement then also our Government is wrong in 
driving our Archbishop out of Turin.” In those stormy 
political days, such a question was rather difficult, not to 
say dangerous, so the priest gently turned the boy’s 
question aside ; satisfying the boy but replying in such a 
a way that his observations could not give rise to any 
political discussion. 

As he went into the sacristy after the lesson, the 
gentleman rose from the back of the Church and followed 
him in. “May I introduce myself, Father? My name is 
Rattazzi.” 

“What”, exclaimed Don Bosco in great astonishment, 
“ not the great Rattazzi : the prominent member of 
Parliament ; the leading member of the Ministry?” 
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“Yes, I am the great Rattazzi” he replied a with laugh. 

“Then” Don Bosco said “after my reply to that boy 
this afternoon, I’m afraid I must hold my hands out for 
the handcuffs. I hope however you will give me time to 
go home first for a few moments to make some necessary 
arrangements before dragging me off to prison.” 

“ On the contrary, 1 must congratulate you on the way 
you got out of a difficult position. No minister in the 
world could possibly take offence at such a reply.” 

Then followed a long discussion in which the Minister 
probed deeply into the origin, scope and development of 
the Oratory : his eager questions proving that the subject 
had for him the deepest interest. At one point he asked 
Don Bosco “And to maintain order amongst such a great 
number of boys, I expect you have disguised policemen 
with the boys.” 

“Policemen are not in the least necessary”, and then 
seeing the look or incredulity that seemed to pass over the 
face of his visitor, Don Bosco added “There are two 
systems of Education : the repressive and tho preventive. 
The first educates by force, by repressing and punishing 
the youth when he has offended against its laws ; the second 
seeks to educate by gentleness. The rules are drawn up 
only with the intention of helping the pupil—they are but 
to detail and clarify the best means to success : there is in 
them nothing repressive or restrictive and this is the me¬ 
thod in vogue amongst us.” 

Then Don Bosco went on to stress the virtue, the 
utility, and efficacy of his system maintaining that it would 
be to the benefit of the State to introduce it into all the 
Italian schools and even into the reformatories. The 
Minister was greatly interested an 1, convinced of its efficacy 
said that, for lus part, he would prefer the preventive 
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system to the other systems at present in use in the 
Government institutes. From that very day, Rattazzi 
Decame the friend, admirer and protector of Don Bosco, 
and oftentimes in days to come, he proved that his protes¬ 
tations of friendship were not mere empty words. 

It daily became more evident that one man could no 
longer look after the moral and material wants of a home 
that was assuming ever-increasing proportions and God, 
when the need arose, sent along the person to fill that 
necessity.. Father Alasonatti. This worthy man, while 
going through his priestly studies had earned golden opini¬ 
ons from his fellow-students : always setting an example of 
every virtue : and after his ordination in 1835 he turned 
with ardent zeal to his sacerdotal duties: his whole-hearted 
piety becoming still more deeply rooted as time went on. 
He had met Don Bosco many times and one day the Servant 
of God wrote inviting him to share the Oratory work with 
him. Much labour little rest: many sufferings and few 
comforts : poverty, abnegation and sacrifice: such was the 
programme frankly mapped out for him by Don Bosco, 
whilst as for stipend he would give him food and clothing 
and a promise, in the Name of God, of a crown of glory in 
Heaven. 

When Father Alasonatti received the invitation, he 
turned his eyes towards Heaven and then, after giving one 
glance at his crucifix, bowed his head—the proposal had 
been accepted. On the 14th August with breviary under 
his arm, he arrived at the Oratory and was conducted into 
the small, poorly furnished room which afterwards was to 
be his office, and from the very first moment of his arrival 
he placed himself unreservedly in the hands of Don Bosco: 
willingly doing everything that was asked of him. He 
was of immense help to Don Bosco for on his shoulders 
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fell the material and disciplinary cares of the House. 

The second day of his arrival at Yaldocco, Father 
Alasonatti inaugurated his sacerdotal career there, by 
assisting at the bedside of a cholera patient. This plague 
had been foretold by Don Bosco, three months before, for 
one evening in May he had told his boys : “ The plague is 
coming to Turin but, if you do what I tell you, it cannot 
harm you. There are but simple conditions to ensure 
safety—put yourselves in the Grace of God by a good 
Confession ; wear around your necks one of these blessed 
medals of Mary, Help of Christans ; recite each day an 
Our Father, a Hail Mary and a Glory be to the Father, 
together with the prayer to St. Aloysios Gonzaga and the 
ejaculation ‘From all evil, deliver us, 0 Lord’. Do this and 
you need fear naught.” 

The plague, after having ravaged other countries, at 
last made its appearance in Italy and as, in the first days, 
practically all who caught it, died, there was general 
consternation : all trade was suspended ; all shops closed, 
and all who possibly could, fled from the afflicted areas. 
The terror was increased by the fear that there was no 
proven remedy and many people, particularly those of the 
poorer classes, were firmly convinced that the doctors were 
innoculating their patients with poison so as to hasten death 
and thus lessen the number of the infected. 

On July 25th ihe first cases were reported in Turin 
and the Authorities took immediate precautionary steps ; 
calling upon the clergy to render all the assistance in their 
power. This co-operation, naturally, was generously given: 
all—seculars and regulars alike, promising to do their best. 
The Municipality acted admirably in this crisis for as well 
as organising the essential sanitary measures they did not 
overlook the necessity of heavenly protection and thus they 
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decided to make public intercession to Our Blessed Lady. 
A solemn, official act of supplication was carried out in the 
Church of Our Lady of Consolation and it is evident that 
She was not deaf to these prayers for, contrary to all ex¬ 
pectations, the terrible disease was less fatal in Turin than 
in any other of the cities of Europe. 

But notwithstanding this comparative immunity, at one 
period, as many as sixty cases a day were being reported : 
between August and November, in the City and the 
suburbs there were 2500 victims ; and of these 1400 di( d. 
Valdocco, where the Oratory was situated, was the centre 
of the afflicted area : in one month, from this Quarter 800 
cases were reported, the number of deaths reaching 500 
over the same period. Close by the Oratory, families were 
not only decimated but literally anihilated ... from the 
adjoining houses, in a very short time, over forty people 
were carried out dead. 

In these circumstances, Don Bosco ever a tender father, 
whilst taking every possible human precaution did not stop 
there, but preferred to rely on other and indeed more 
efficacious means. On the first day of the outbieak he 
went into the Chapel and there, prostrate before the Altar 
he offered himself as a willing victim : “ O my God strike 
the shepherd but spare the sheep. O Mary, Thou art our 
most powerful Mother, save these my children. If God 
desires a victim behold me here ready at His feet prepared 
to die when and how He pleases.” 

On Saturday August 5th, the Feast of Our Lady of 
the Snows, he gathered his children about him, and in 
gentle tones broke to them the news that the long-dreaded 
plague had at last made its appearance in the City. 
*‘But”, he added “three things I recommend to you— 
tranquillity of mind ; stout courage and unbounded cou- 
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authorities but the demand for helpers was insatiable. 
Hence he called upon them to take a share in a work so 
eminently charitable. Touched by his appeal, fourteen 
boys immediately volunteered and, after a few days, their 
gallant example was followed by thirty more, and when 
one considers the absolute terror that was then dominating 
the people and reflects too on the natural timidity of youth, 
the heroic enthusiasm of those sons of Don Bosco cannot 
but be admired. Don Bosco himself wept for joy at this 
visible manifestation of loving devotion and then he pre¬ 
pared them for their work—instructions regarding the 
spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of the sick were 
given ; and then onwards on their errand of mercy he sent 
them forth. 

When it became known that the Oratory boys had 
consecrated themselves to this noble mission, they were so 
inundated with appeals for assistance that, all attempts to 
formulate for them a regular time-table were futile. Day 
and night, as Don Bosco himself, they were liable to be 
called on : sometimes even they could not find time to 
return to the Oratory for meals and thus perforce, had to 
take some little refreshment in the homes of the cholera- 
stricken. Thus though, at first, they took every reasonable 
precaution, little by little devoting themselves entirely to 
the care of sick, they ceased altogether to think of their 
own safety and abandoned themselves, with loving con¬ 
fidence, entirely into the hands of Divine Providence. 

Nor did Don Bosco rest content with supplying per¬ 
sonnel for of his poverty he ministered, as well as he could, 
to the material wants of the patients. The little they had 
at the Oratory soon disappeared and oftentimes absolutely 
literally, ‘the cupboard was bare’. 

Oae of the volunteers reported one day to Mamina 
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Margaret that a certain patient of his, a young boy, was 
dying without even a sheet to cover his nakedness 
64 Give me”, he pleaded, “ a piece of linen to cover him 
decently.” Mamma Margaret turned out all her drawers, 
but they were long since empty . . nothing was left. Turn¬ 
ing round in despair her eyes alighted on the last piece of 
linen in the House—the tablecloth, and a* once she whipped 
it off the table and forced it into his hands saying “ .Here 
take this. I have nothing else.” 

Hardly had he left the room than another }outh entered 
on the same errand . . he too had a pitiable tale to tell. 
Mamma Margaret thought for a moment and then hurried 

over to the Chapel.in a few moments she was back 

again carrying with her the altar linen. . bundled under 
her arm was an amice, an alb, a cotta. . everything in fact 
that she could lay her hands on and which she thought could 
be turned into something useful for the sick. Don Bosco’s 
permission was quickly and speedily obtained for he too 
thought that there was no profanation in putting the linen 
to such a use : rather it was an act of exquisite charity for 
that blessed linen served to cover the naked Body of Jesus 
in the person of the cholera-stricken. 

Soon the City of Turin proved all too small for the 
exercise of his burning charity for he sent some of his 
boy-infirmarians to a neighbouring town and so successful 
was their work here, that they gained the public thanks of 
the Authorities. 

When the plague had died down somewhat, he took 
a party of his charges to Bccchi that they might recuperate 
after their abnormal exertions of the previous three 
months ; and here amidst the quiet, healthy surround¬ 
ings they enjoyed a well-earned rest. One day while he 
was here, he was approached by a man who desired some 
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advice. regarding liis son’s education. The priest was 
immediately struck by the bright winning smile of the 
boy, and he soon found out that he knew him, at least by 
reputation for Father Cugliero had often spoken of his 
saintly pupil, Dominic Savio. He called Dominic apart 
and at once the two began speaking to each other so 
frankly and openly that it were impossible to believe that 
they were meeting for the first time. “ I saw at once”, 
m that clnld, Don Bosco relates, “a soul after God’s Own 
Heart and 1 was dumb-founded at the work that Divine 
Grace had worked in him at so tender an age. After a 
prolonged conversation he asked me to take him to Turin 
with me and I replied ‘ Yes, perhaps there is some good 
stuff in you, ’ a reply which elicited the quick response 
“ Wedl and what could you make of the stuff that is in 
me ? ’ ‘Perhaps a beautiful garment for Our Lord.” 
“Then l ath the stuff and you the tailor...Make me into 
a nice garment, please. ’ ‘ I don’t think your health is 

strong enough.’ “Have no anxiety on that point; the 
same Good God Who has given me health and strength 
up to now, will not desert me in the future. ” ‘ But what 
will you do when you have finished your studies ? ’ went 
on Don Bosco, delighted at the boy’s sparkling wit. “ I 
(Lsire with my whole heart to become a priest. Oh, if 
God will give me this great grace.... ” ‘ Yes. Now we will 
have a little test. Take th;s pamphlet (it was one of the 
‘ Catholic Readings ’) and to-day study by heart this page 
and to-morrow, at this same time you may come and 
repeat it to me* 5 

“With this I dismissed him and went to join his father 
but we had not been speaking for more than eight minutes 
when. Dominic rushed up saying that he was ready now 
to recite the lesson. A little doubtfully I took the book 
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from him, but he repeated the test, word for word, per¬ 
fectly, without the least halt or hesitation. His replies 
to my questions proved too that he had quite grasped the 
meaning of what he had learnt so I congratulated him 
saying : “ As you have anticipated your lesson, 1 will 

anticipate my decision. You can come to Turin with me.” 
Seizing my hand gratefully he exclaimed with determina¬ 
tion, ‘ 1 hope I shall conduct myself so well that you will 
never have the slightest cause to regret your kind 
decision.’ 

A few days later he arrived at the Oratory and he at 
once made his way to my room to place himself, as he 
said, unreservedly in my hands. As he entered my room 
he saw hanging on the wall the quotation from St. Fran¬ 
cis of Sales JJa mihi animas caetera tolle. He studied the 
words intently and, to impress their significance the more 
on his mind, I asked him to translate and with a little 
prompting he succeeded : Give me souls , take away the 
rest. He stood pensive for a moment and then added : 
‘ Ah yes I see now. Your business, the business of this 
House, is to trade, not to gain wordly riches but to win 
souls. I hope that one day I too may be permitted to take 
part in this business. ’ 

For the first few days, there was nothing abnormal 
about his life, the only thing'particularly admirable being 
his scrupulous observance of every rule. He gave himself 
zealously to his studies and applied himself with ardent 
devotion to all his other duties, even the most mean. 
Deeply rooted in his heart was the thought that the word 
of God is man’s guide along the way of life, hence every 
exhortation, every sermon was, for him a never-to-be 
forgotten counsel. He found his greatest delight in 
listening to sermons and if perchance something were said 
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that he did not understand he never rested content until 
he had obtained an explanation. Thus, under Doe Bosco’s 
hospitable roof, commenced that exemplary tenour of life, 
that consistent and progressive advance from drtue to 
virtue, that exactitude in the fulfilment of his duties, which 
it would be difficult to surpass. 

As the Feast of the Immaculate Conception began to 
draw near, Don Bosco gave the boys, every evening, some 
words of encouragement, exhorting each one of them to 
prepare himself, in a special manner, for the great Feast. 
He insisted more particularly, that each should demand 
from his Heavenly Patroness, the grace of which he had 
the greatest need. Savio was one of those who whole¬ 
heartedly adopted his Director’s advice : each day of the 
preparatory novena he resolved to perform one special act 
of virtue ; the whole culminating in the extraordinary 
devotion with which he, on the Day itself, made a General 
Confession and received ilolv Communion. 

On the eve of the Feast, following Don Bosco’s advice 
he went before the Lady Altar and there he renewed the 
resolutions he had taken on his First Communion Day. 
Then over and over again he repeated these words : 
u Mary, I give Thee my heart—keep it always Thine. 
Jesus and Mary be always my friends : Give me the 
grace to die rather than commit one single sin. ” 

The Feast of the Immaculate Conception that year, 
was set aside as a day of thanksgiving for their miraculous 
preservation from the cholera and it is needless to set down 
that the 4 Te Deutn ’ was sung by the boys, with all possi¬ 
ble fervour. On all sides the deadly malady had been 
raging, taking heavy toll every whe:e, yet the bo) s some 
of whom for nearly four months had, in the course of their 
charitable ministrations, come into the closest possible con¬ 
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tact with the plague-stricken ; handling the dead and the 
dying—had escaped entirely unscathed : truly indeed ha< 
the promise, the prophecy of Don Bosco, been literally 
fulfilled. Almost every family in the neighbourhood had 
some loss to bewail and yet here were over a hundred hoi s 
living in the very centre of the worst area, getting oft 
scot-free. Even the most sceptical had to admit, that th“ie 
was something abnormal, something preternatural, some- 

thing supernatural about it. 

The disease had entered the Oratory ; it had penetrated 
the very room of Don Bosco himself, but it seemed as 
though an invisible hand had warded it off and commanded 
it to retire. He himself was the only cas» in the Ora¬ 
tory. During the first week that the disease had begun 
to take its prey, Don Bosco returned home one night tired 
out after a heavy day’s work and immediately going to 
bed he fell into a deep slumber only soon to he awakened 
by a feeling of intense giddiness and a weakness in all his 
members. °His feet and limbs were icy cold: his whole 
body was racked by a severe attack of vomiting—he had, 
in fine, all the svmptoms of cholera. His first thought 
was to call for help, but fearing to alarm the boys, he did 
not put his intention into practice ; instead recommending 
himself to Mary, Help of Christians and resigning him¬ 
self completely into God’s Hands, lie administered tl.e 
first aid treatment that he had so often taught the others. 
After about a quarter of an hour, exhaustion completely 
overpowered him ; his body was bathed in a profuse pi 1 - 
spirotion and he fell asleep. The next morning he 
awakened without the slightest sign of any malady! 
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CHAPTER X. 

The First Death at the Oratory. 1854 — 1855 . 

One feast day in March 1854 Don Boseo related to his 
children another of his ‘ dreams. ’ “ I was standing with 

}ou in tlie middle of the playground and we were all very 
happy together singing, shouting and playing when one 

3 u 0U < a f 0 P r', e(1 Wearin * a stran S e kind of hat with the 
number 2. clearly written on it. I was walking over 
o ask the meaning of this fantastic hat when an unknown 
man approached and said ‘The number means that lie has 
only twenty-two months to live. See that he is well 
prepared.’ Naturally I wanted to ask some further ques- 
1011 s but my informant at once disappeared: The boy 
who was wearing the hat, I know quite well; in fact he is 
heie in front, ot me now.. .he is one of you. ” 

A great fear took hold of the boys at this announce¬ 
ment for it was the first time that he had ever publicly 
piophesied the death of one of his boys, but he calmed them 
somewhat by promising them that he himself would see 

iat the boy in question was well prepared for death. 

Twenty months passed...though the‘dream’ had not 
been forgotten...when Don Bosco called the cleric Cagliero 
(a crwards Cardinal Cagliero) and instructed him to look 
well after a youth of about 17 years of age by the name of 
mirgo. Cargo was of a robust type, as strong and healthy 
a» a } oung animal and, at that time at least judging from 
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all outward appearances, lie was enjoying excellent health. 

At the begining of the December, there was not the 
slightest sign of any sickness in the House, vet one 
evening after night prayers, the priest announced that one 
of them would die before Christmas. This prediction 
made all realise still more that the twenty-two months had 
almost expired and a feeling of dread hung over all. At 
the same time, Cagliero was warned to redouble his care. 
About the middle of December, Gurgo was suddenly seized 
with violent internal pains and, on the doctor’s advice, 
the Last Sacraments were administered. During eight 
days, the boy suffered intense agony then, after rallying 
for a little, he passed away on the night of the 23rd. 

Don Bosco announced the news to the children: 
“This is the first boy that has died at the Oratory but know 
that he was well prepared and I hope that he is already 
in Paradise. I recommend you to be always ready...” 
He attempted to continue but his heart was too full and he 
stood down, weeping copiously. 

During the months of November and December of this 
same year, Don Bosco had a series of 4 dreams ’ as a result 
of which he warned the King of Italy (Victor Emmanuel 
TI.) that if the law confiscating Church property were 
passed, the hand of Death would be laid heavily on the 
Royal Family. When the Bill came before him for signa¬ 
ture, the King following the advice of his council, ignored 
Don Bosco’s warning and signed. That the warning was 
not lightly made was soon proved for during the period 
from January 5th to May 4th, the Royal Family was 
plunged into the deepest mourning no less than four 
times—the mother, wife, brother, and infant son of the 
King all dying sudden and unexpected deaths. Surely 
never was prophecy more truly verified. 

16 
























CHAPTER XT. 

The Growth o! the Oratory. 1856. 

. “ Tho _ P ath of the just, ” saith Holy Writ, “ as a 
shining light goes forth and increases even unto perfect 
day. ” * 

Such was the life of Don Bosco, for the glory of God 
was his sole aim ; the salvation of souls his only ambition, 
the only reason of his existence. Tt is now no longer 
possible for us to follow him step by step in his multifa¬ 
rious undertakings ; we must b? content with but the 
faintest outlines for, of necessity, the consideration of any 
one of his works would force us to exclaim “ God indeed 
is truly admirable in His Saints. ” 

About this time, an Italian priest fell into a terrible 
heresy ; he claimed that he was Jesus Christ in person, 
reincarnated come to establish once more a Church upon 
ear.ii and, to give power to his claims, this impostor per¬ 
formed, bv the power of the devil many wonderful 
miracles. To crown all. a woman -fell victim to his spell 
and she asserted that she was the Blessed Virgin! Openly 
preaching their blasphemous doctrine, they came into 
Turin, where many priests, including Don Bosco, tried but 
without success, to turn them from their terrible path. 
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From here they went on to the little Village of Monferrato, 
where th^y established their headquarters: the centre 
of their devilish activities; and success so crowned their 
efforts that they managed to pervert many of the neigh¬ 
bouring clergy together with a large proportion of their 
congregations. 

The unfortunate man fell into the hands of the law and 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment and whilst he 
was serving this sentence in the Castle of Ivrea, Don 
Bosco called on him several times, finally receiving the 
great consolation of securing a promise that a retraction 
of the errors would be made. But in the meantime the 
new sect flourished ; all the counter-efforts of the clergy 
seemed to struggle in vain against it, and the perversipns, 
in spite of the withdrawal of the Founder, still continued. 
As a last resort to combat the growing evil, Don Bosco 
was asked to jjive a Mission in the heretical district and 
accordingly early in January 1856, he accompanied bv 
another equallv zealous priest, repaired to Viarigi. Tim 
leaders of the heresy had recourse to the usual methods, 
proven so successful on other occasions : they organised 
a series of dances and festivals to take place during the 
Mission just at the time of the Church services. 

Accordingly when Don Bosco ascended the pulpit for 
the first tiin*\ line after line of perfectly empty benches 
stretched out in front of him ; the vast church was almost 
deserted. Nothing daunted however, he congratulated 
those present on their lively faith and told them that God 
intended by some sudden and unprovided death, to punish 
those who openly and maliciously refused to correspond 
with His Grace. 

On the third day he charged those present to tell their 
neighbours that, whether they willed it or not, God 
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intended them to come to the Mission service and, on this 
occasion ho concluded his sermon by asking, in solemn 
tones, for prayers for the one who would be the first to die. 
This request focused all attention—the manner in which he 
had spoken, clearly showing that there was behind it 
much more than a mere pious request. 

Now it so happened that, on that very evening, a grand 
ball was being held in one of the principal houses of the 
town and the festivities were prolonged to a very late hour. 
Hardly had the last guest departed than the host suddenly 
fell seriously ill and though the priest was sent for imme¬ 
diately, the man died without his help...death being 
almost instantaneous. It was thought that Don Bosco’s 
sermon the next morning would be about the death but he 
did not even mention the subject during the whole of his 
speech. Before descending from the pulpit, however he 
said, “ Let us now say a prayer for that poor man who 
died last night, ’ and he lead the prayers so earnestly and 
devoutly that the congregation went away very thoughtful. 

Thereafter the services were well attended and the 
grace of God worked so powerfully in the hearts of all, 
that out of the three thousand adults in the place, not one 
forbore from approaching the Sacraments. The mercy 
of God did not stop with the poor deluded followers, for 
from the two promotors, Don Bosco obtained the most 
explicit form of abjuration. 

The year 1856 found Don Bosco indefatigably defen¬ 
ding the Church against Waldensians, protesfants and 
charlatans of every type and in addition to his directly 
propagandist writing 'there flowed from his facile pen a 
flood of literature dealing with, subjects as diverse ns 
“ Purgatory ’ and “An easy method of learning history”; 
“ St. Pancratius ’’ and “ Advice to young women ”. His 
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‘Child’s History of Italy ’ had a very flattering reception ; 
praise being showered on it from all sides ; the Minister 
of Public Instruction made a grant of 1000 lire to the 
Author and expressed the hope that it would be adopted 
as a text-book in the public schools ; His Holiness Pius IX 
sent, his congratulations ; whilst the general public showed 
their appreciation by forcing the book through thirty-one 
editions. The utility of the book was recognised outside 
the confines of Italy for even during Don Bosco’s lifetime 
it was translated into English, without however the 
Author’s knowledge, by Professor J. D. Morell ll. d., an 
ex-Government School Inspector : Longmans Green & Co., 
(London ) being the publishers. 

Meanwhile it daily grew more imperative that the 
Oratory be enlarged and though without a single penny at 
his disposal, with implicit trust in the Divine Providence, 
he put the necessary work in hand. During the days of 
alterations, the boys spent part of their recreation helping 
the builders ; carrying bricks, helping to demolish walls 
and other useful unskilled tasks and thus they enjoyed the 
novel work ; in their enthusiastic haste, time was saved 
and last, but by no means least, expenses were curtailed. 
The work was pushed forward so rapidly that by October 
the new building was finished. A rather novel feature 
was the quotations from the Holy Scriptures which he had 
caused to be painted under the porticos which surrounded 
the playground but on someone expressing their surprise, 
Don Bosco made answer : “ Under- these porticos the boys 

will stand when they are tired of running about ; visitors 
will often walk along here and, moved by idle curiosity 
they will stop to read what is written, thus will be impress¬ 
ed on the minds of both adults and boys the various prin¬ 
ciples of our Holy Religion”. At one end of the portico 
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stands a statue of Our Lady before which the children 
often say their night prayers; and during the month of 
May it is a pretty sight to see them kneeling praying 
before the statue which is then beautifully illuminated. 

The great aim of Don Bosco was to make each boy 
realise that the main business of life was the securing of 
eternal salvation ; and to make this thought the dominating 
principle of each ch.ld’s life was his constant endeavour. 
Hence if was wnh singular pleasure that he learned that 
they, entire.y on their own initiative, had decided to form 
a little sodality amongst themselves with the aim of 
keeping alive the flame of devotion which was to be done, 
particularly, by the encouragement of frequent Communion. 
Dominic Savio was the leading spirit and, acting under the 
advice of Don Bosco he later incorporated his temporary 
association into the permanent Sodality of the Immaculate 
Conception, a branch of wh.ch is now established in every 
Salesian institute. A few little rules were drawn up and 
Michael Rua (afterwards Don Bosco’s first successor) was 
elected president. The members, besides the exact 
performance of every rule, which was to be a sine qua non 
of membership, bound themselves to act as Guardian 
Angels to their more wayward companions, walking, 
talking and playing with them, exhorting them to do good 
and to fly evil; in a word, to lead them to good by word 
and example. They also undertook to look after the 
welfare of a 1 new-comers to the Oratory. 

In the same year (1856) Don Bosco introduced 
amongst the older boys an association somewhat on the 
same lines as the St. Vincent-de-Paul Society. The mem¬ 
bers, every Sunday used to visit the sick-poor distributing 
alms and, where necessary, giving some little spiritual 
advice to the children, urging them to come to the Oratory 
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for catechetical instruction. The association proved so 
successful that soon a branch was established in the Oratory 
of St. Aloysius : both branches afterwards, were affliiated 
to the Society of St. Vincent-de-Paul. 

Don Bosco had been giving a Spiritual Retreat at 
St. Ignatius’, a few miles away from Turin, and now the 
day had conn for If in to return home. At three o’clock 
in the morning, he was walking along one of the corridors 
in the house where he was staying when suddenly a terrible 
crash was heard : a huge iron boT that secured one of the 
doors leading on to the balcony was wrenched off its 
fastenings and hurled, with great force, against his side : 
the door flew open under the impulse of a strong gust of 
wind and a thunderbolt fell right at Don Bosco’s feet tear¬ 
ing the pavement beneath him. Deafened by the noise; 
confused by the suddenness of the attack Don Bosco yet 
managed to keep sufficient control over himself to throw 
himself backwards and thus avoided being precipitated 
down the gulf to the lower floor. A few seconds later 
he picked himself up from the floor and soon gained his 
usual composure. 

Later in the morning, many who were staying in the 
same house were surprised at seeing Don Bosco limping 
about : he had sustained such a nasty blow that he could 
not genuflect during Mass. When at breakfast time they 
learned what had happened, the escape from death was 
regarded as a very special grace... Divine Providence truly 
they considered, had intervened. The incident was related 
by the one of his fellow-visitors the next morning to the 
boys and it may easily be imagined that they did not 
hesitate to ascribe his preservance from serious injury 
as a fresh manifestation of the interest of God in their 
beloved Father. They enthusiastically arranged for a 
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solemn ‘TeDeum’ to be sung in the Church and after 
Benediction the school band, which had been formed 
twelve months previously, improved the occasion by giving 
a two-hours perfomance in the playground.* 

But though God, in Ilis Infinite Mercy vouchsafed to 
spare the fattier; He thought it well to call to Himself 
the mother. 

Towards the end of October, Mamma Margaret con¬ 
tracted double pneumonia and despite every care lavished 
upon her it was soon realised that her time had come ; her 
reward, after so many years faithful service, was at hand. 
Her two sons, Joseph and John were indefatigable in their 
attentions whilst the boys, when the' seriousness of the case 
dawned upon them, were heart-broken. Generous to. the 
last, the good mother did not depart from this Vale of 
Tears without leaving some final words of advice, for even 
while on her death-bed she turned to her son and said : 
“ John, I am going to speak as openly and frankly as 
though I were at Confession so give heed to my words. 
Have the greatest confidence in your fellow-workers but 
only in those who are genuinely working for the greater 
glory of God. Some, I am afraid, are seeking their own 
ends and I would warn you to exercise the gravest care 
when dealing with this type. The time has come when 
I must resign into your hands the domestic cares of the 
House, but don’t worry—Our Lady surely will see that 
you do not lack guidance. Seek in all things the glory of 

*The late Cardinal Cagliero attests that on one occasion, about a year 
later, when the black clouds in the sky seemed to threaten a heavy 
thunderstorm. Don Bosco was suddenly enveloped in a light vapour and 
from his whole body, but particularly from his hands emanated a strong 
smell of burning sulphur. Also in 1884 it was noticed that when the 
thunder-clouds collected in the heavens, a swelling would appear on 
Don Bosco’s hands -which, after the first flash of lightning, would 
gradually disappear. 
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God and much will he added to you ; whilst with Poverty 
the foundation of all you do, your works will prosper. 
The proper sphere of your Institute is poverty—see that 
it always remains there. ” 

She then spoke of the Oratory with such insight that 
her son fain had to marvel at her keen intuition. She did 
not hesitate to affirm that in some clerics she had no trust 
but in others she advised him to place all his confidence 
stating that they indeed were faithful followers. Finally 
recommending herself to the prayers of all, she promised 
that if, by God's mercy she were admitted into Heaven 
she would from there, by her prayers, continue to work 
for the Oratory. Her mind seemed to wander...then fixing 
her eyes somewhat strangely on Don Bosco, she mur¬ 
mured, “At present you are doing what you neither know 
nor see but soon the light of the star will come apd you 
will know and see ail.” 

Her advice to Joseph also was brimful of motherly 
solicitude and love, and she concluded by promising that, 
if he continued to do what he could for the Oratory, Our 
Lady would pour down many blessings on him and his 
family. 

Before receiving Extreme Unction, she turned to Don 
Bosco and with a smile on her lips said “At one time, 
I helped you to receive the Sacraments: now you must 
help me.”* 

This was the last evening that Mamma Margaret spent 
on this earth : John was on one side of the bed ; Joseph 
on the other: both were suffering intensely ; only the 
mother lay calm and quiet. The hour had grown late 

* When Don Bosco was dying be repeated the same words to bis 
spiritual sons who were gathered around him. 
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when her voice again broke the silence : “ God knows, 
my dear John, how much I have loved you during life 
and, in death I hope to love you even more. My con¬ 
science is at peace for always I have tried to do my duty. 
I may, at times, have failed but always I did what I could. 
You may think that on occasions, I treated you rather 
severely but it is not so : my conscience bade me to act 
so ; and I merely followed its dictates. Tell our dear 
children that I worked for them, that I bore for them 
a mother’s love : ask them to pray for me and to offer up 
at least one Communion each for the repose of my soul.” 

Moved by these words both broke down, but after 
a little she was ablo to continue “Go, for it pains me to see 
you so deeply affected. Farewell. Remember that this 
life is a vale of sorrow ; true enjoyment is reserved for the 
next life. Go then to your room and pray for me.” He 
hesitated for a moment but she looked at him so pityingly-, 
so appealingly that after taking an affectionate farewell, 
he withdrew. He went to his room and tried three times 
to light the lamp, but each time it went out again. The 
fourth time he succeeded and then he noticed that the 
picture of his mother, which always hung over his bed, was 
turned with its face next to the wall. “ Whoever could 
have done that,” he said to himself a horrible fear trem¬ 
bling over him, “I fear that this is a sign from Heaven 
warning me that the end is at hand.” Hehisfcenedto 
return to her room. It would then be almost midnight. 

As soon as he entered, she motioned him to go out of 
the room but he affected to ignore her signal. Again she 
insisted, “ Go. You are causing me far more pain than 
I can bear. Go and pray for me. Please, please go—for 
my sake.” He could not refuse ; and once again the fare¬ 
well was said...it was the last time for at three o’clock on 
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the following morning November 3rd. John heard the 
footsteps of his brother slowly approaching the room. 
Mamma Margaret had departed for Heaven. No words 
were needed...the two brothers stood facing each other for 
a second...and then they burst into a flood of bitter 
tears...they were alone. 

The children were almost inconsolable : truly' indeed 
did they realise all the good mother had done for them : 
but Don Bosco called them together and tried to soothe 
them: “ My dear children, it is true that we have lost 
a mother ; but in exchange we have been given a saint, for 
I feel certain that she is already in Heaven helping us with 
her prayers.” 

When she was dead they discovered that the only dress 
she possessed was the one covering her lifeless body., the 
rest of her clothes she had given away at various times, to 
the poor. The funeral .though very 7 modest was a very 
touching one and the bystanders were deeply 7 affected as s 
the cortege passed through the streets. When they 
returned from the cemetery Don Bosco went to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Consolation and there he prayed : “ 0 

most Merciful Virgin, I and my children are now without 
a mother ; be You therefore a Mother to us.” That this 
petition did not go unanswered will be seen as this 
narrative is unfolded : Our Lady constituted Herself the 
Mother and Protectress of Don Bosco and his boys : Her 
intervention in their regard was often apparent to the most 
sceptical observer. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Death of Dominic Savio. 1857=1858. 

At the beginning of the year 1857, the monthly 
Exercise for a Happy Death was made, and, as usual, 
a prayer was said 66 for him amongst us who will be the 
fir st to die/’ During the day Dominic Savio remarked, 
more than once, that this prayer had been said for him, for 
he was to be the first to die. In fact a few days later he 
fell ill, and Don Bosco hoping that a breath of his native 
air would do him good, sent him home for a brief holiday. 
The boy obeyed, though with the greatest reluctance, but 
the change seemed to agree with him, and soon he was 
back again at the Oratory ; only to fall sick again almost 
immediately. The doctors again counselled a change of 
air, and arrangements were made, once again, that he 
should go home. On the morning of his departure lie 
spoke affectionately and feelingly to the members of the 
Immaculate Conception Sodality, encouraging them to 
persevere faithfully in the promises they had made to their 
Heavenly Patroness. At the moment of departure he 
turned to Don Bosco : “ As you do not want my dead 

body, I am forced to carry it to Mondonio. I wish you 
would have let me stay here for I would have disturbed 
you for but a few days longer. However may God’s Roly 
Will be done.” 

He went home and took to his bed. Eight days later, 
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he said to his father, “ Oh what beautiful things do T see.” 
...and so saying he calmly breathed his last. On the 
evening on March 8th 1857, said Don Bosco when he 
heard the news, “ there was one angel less on earth and 
one angel more in Heaven.” 

“ The loss of my dear son ” wrote Savio’s father shortly 
afterwards, “ caused me intense sorrow and in addition 
I was tormented with a burning, overpowering desire to 
know whether he had been received into Heaven or not. 
God sent me a great consolation for one night I was lying 
awake in bed, when suddenly the roof above my head 
seemed to disappear and there, in the midst of a great 
light, I saw Dominic, his face all smiling and jubilant ; 
whilst his aspect was majestic and imposing. “ Oli Do¬ 
minic”, I cried “where are you ? Are you alreadv in 
Paradise?” 4 Yes, Father’, he replied, 4 1 am really in 
Heaven.’ “Then if God has been so good as to admit you 
into Heaven pray for us all, that soon we may be united.” 
4 Yes, certainly I will Father’, lie responded and then 
disappeared* ” 

On June 6th 1857 an ex-pupil of the Oratory, Felix 
Reviglio, was raised to the Sacred Priesthood and as lie 
was the first to attain this high dignity, the occasion was 
celebrated with great solemnity. In the evening however, 
the newly-ordained bade farewell to his generous benefac¬ 
tor and left to take up some post in the Archdiocese. This 
convinced Don Bosco, if indeed further conviction were 
necessary, that it was essential for him to call into being 
a society that would inherit his spirit and carry on liis 
apostolate ; otherwise his work would disappear with his 

* Many other extraordinary facts connected with this saintly youth 
are related in the Life written by Don Bosco himself. The Cause for 
Beatification was introduced in 1914 and we pray that God may 
soon be pleased to raise him to the honours of the Altar, 
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death. More than once he had broached the matter to his 
assistants, for example we have the minutes of a meeting 
that took place in the early part of 1854, “ Four of us ”, 
Fr. Rua has written, “ Rocchietti, Artiglia, Cagliero and 
I met in Don Bosco’s room and he proposed to us that we 
should bind ourselves, with the help of God and of St. 
Francis of Sales, to make trial of a life of practical charity 
towards our neighbour. At first we would take merely 
a solemn promise but later on we were to bind ourselves by 
vow. Those.who agreed to this suggestion were, from 
that very evening, called Salesians.” 

Archbishopi Fransoni had often said to Don Bosco: 
“ What is going to happen when you die? for you must 
not lose sight of the fact that one day you will die. Is 
your work to die with you ?” Fathers Cafasso and Borel 
too had urged on him the necessity of forming a new 
religious society but not ail his fellow-priests were of the 
same opinion, for when the news leaked out that the matter 
was under consideration, many worthy ecclesiastics thought 
themselves in dutv bound to try and dissuade him : stress¬ 
ing the unsuitability of the times, his lack of means and 
the persecution that was at that time being waged by the 
State against all religious orders. 

Don Bosco had not lost sight of these difficulties -the 
last one indee 1 seemed insurmountable—yet help came 
from a most unexpected quarter. One day, the Minister 
Ratazzi whilst fully mindful of the laws which his Govern¬ 
ment had passed against the religious orders, did not 
hesitate to urge on Don Bosco the need for creating a new 
religious society which could continue the work so happily 
begun. The Authorities, he assured Don Bosco, would 
not have the slightest objection to such a society, providing 
the members retained their own civil rights and obliga- 
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tions ; paying rates and taxes, being subject in all things 
to the State, for then they would be, in the official eyes of 
the Government, only an association of free citizens united 
and living in community that they might the better do 
good to their neighbours. “ No government in the world,” 
he insisted, “could possibly take exception to a society 
founded on such lines.” 

Thus encouraged, Don Bosco resolved to hesitate no 
longer and, accordingly he proceeded to draw up the pre¬ 
liminary rules. But the devil did not intend him to carrv 
out his plans unhindered. “One morning”, relates one of 
the early followers of Don Bosco, “ Don Bosco came down 
to breakfast looking quite pale and haggard and in reply 
to my question he replied that he had had a very bad 
night... ‘ in fact’, he added ‘ a monstrous beast was at my 
side all the night trying to suffocate me’. Such attacks 
were not infrequent during these days, and Don Bosco did 
not hesitate to ascribe them to the devil. 

After much prayer he set to writing out the initial 
draft of the rules and he had just finished the laborious 
task and was appending the phrase 4 Ad majorem Dei 
gloriam’ with a hearty sigh of relief at the foot of the 
manuscript when the devil himself made his appearance in 
the room. The wicked angel, furiously angry, overturned 
the table and cast everything to the floor and when th-» 
priest gathered up his papers again he found that the 
inkstand had upset over his precious papers: the\ r were 
now almost totally illegible, and the whole task had to be 
recommenced. 

A few months later, Don Bosco and the cleric Rua 
might have been seen making their way towards the 
Vatican seeking preliminary approbation of the rules of 
the new Society, Here, at the gracious hands of Pius IX 
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they received many favours : benefits were lavishly 
bestowed on Don Bosco, his fellow-workers and his boys ; 
whilst, in gracious works, he was encouraged to continue 
the work so promisingly begun. It was during one of 
these interviews that Don Bosco was commanded to com¬ 
mit to writing everything that seemed to have the slightest 
bearing on the foundation of the Oratory. He was to 
start his narrative with an account of the first 4 dream 
omitting nothing. As a mark of affection, His Holiness 
wished to make Don Bosco a Chamberlain, but the honour 
was modestly refused. i 44 Your Holiness what sort of a 
figure would I cut as a Monsignor? The boys would no 
longer recognise me...they would stand afar off; too 
frightened to run up and pull me about as they do now. 
And then when I went out begging alms people would say 
4 Oh he’s a Monsignor—he’s sure to have plenty of money’ 
and so they would refuse to help me, and my poor boys 
would suffer. No, please let me remain a simple priest.” 
The Pope charmed by the manly reply gave him instead 
the much-treasured faculty of hearing Confessions every¬ 
where and at all times. 

At the final interview, the Manuscript was returned 
and it was then seen that it bore some notes and additions 
in the Pope’s own handwriting—he had, it was evident, 
read through it carefully, appending notes and comments 
as he went along. 44 Give it to Cardinal Grandi ”, His 
Holiness said 44 and the matter will be proceeded with 
without delay ”, but Don Bosco asked and obtained permis¬ 
sion, first to give the rules a practical trial. 

Of this Don Bosco’s first visit lo Rome, we have a practi¬ 
cally inexhaustible fund of notes and reminiscences to draw 
upon, but we will content ourselves with one perhaps 
the most typical of Don Bosco and his methods, 
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Accompanied bv Cardinal Tosti and some of the super¬ 
iors, he was being shewn over a certain charitable in¬ 
stitute, when they heard approaching them, a bov singing 
at the top of his voice. Just before the turn of the corridor 
brought them face to face, the singing turned into shrill 
whistling, winch was bv no means musical. A second or two 
later, the whistling abruptlv stopped ; the bov had seen in 
front of him the Cardinal, his superiors and a strange priest. 
The poor bov stood there speechless ; too ashamed to move. 
The Director proceeded to scold him : 4 - Is this then all 

the profit von have derived from the lessons 1 have given 
you? Go at once to your workshop—1 will see you again 
laW”, then turning to Dm Bosco while the bov made his 
escape as qu’cklv as possible h n commenced to apologise, 
44 I’m so sorrv that this shon’d have happened while vou 
wer« here’’...but Don Bosco broke in with 44 What are vou 
sorry about? 1 don’t see 'vhat fault ’he boy has committed. 
What did he ! o wrong?” 44 But surelv you consider whistl¬ 
ing in the considers a ^ offence aga’n t good manners? ” 

44 In anv cas^ the offence, if anv. was quite Involuntary 
but in all such easels I o-'ffer to be guide! bv the maxim 
whch St. Phib’p Ne j ] ;l jq down for hi* children when he 
too was conducting oratories : 4 Sit still, if vou can ; hut 
if vou can’t: shout an jump * bout as much as ever vou 
like, as long as on do dr commit s*n ’. 44 l exact silence 

from my bo vs, ” continued Don Bosco, ,4 nring certain 
parts of ttm div. but. T always overlook faults ue to want 
of reflection. Oirside of th *se fixed f ines the' have full 
libertv to shout and sino and do what they like — 1 only 
appeal to them to treat the wal s with a little care. A little 
noise is much more preferable th n a sullen morose silence. 
But l expect that poor little child is fretting—come let us 
go and put him at his ease,” 

17 
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The director was courteous enough to fall in with the 
suggestion and when they had arrived in the workshop, 
Don Bosco called the child over: “ Come, my young 

friend, I have something to say to you/’ The boy, 
ashamed, and expecting another sermon this time from the 
strange priest, approached with bowed head, “ Come, don’t 
worry any longer ”, went on Don Bosco, “ I have arranged 
everything but there are two conditions : you must pro¬ 
mise to be good and you must be my friend. Do you 
agree? Here is a medal for you : take it and say a Hail 
Mary for me/’ 

Touched at such unexpected kindness the boy could not 
say a word in reply, but contented himself with lovingly 
kissing the priest’s hands. At length he managed to 
blurt out: “ I will put this medal around my neck and 

will always wear it in remembrance of you.” 

A report of this incident sped like lightning through 
the whole Institute and as the party made their way 
through the building, Don Bosco received a smiling wel¬ 
come everywhere. The director too owned himself de¬ 
feated, promising that never again would be administer 
such a stern rebuke for so inconsiderable a trifle. 

A few weeks later Don Bosco was back in Turin in the 
midst of his boys making them joyful not only by his 
presence after such a long absence, but also by the many 
gifts, both spiritual and temporal that he had brought back 
with him from the Eternal City. His Holiness had pres¬ 
ented Kim with a sum in gold to pay the expenses of a 
picnic for the boys and it need hardly be said that the 
announcement of the Pontiff’s generosity was greeted with 
tumultuous applause. But the best fruit of that important 
ourney... the foundation of the Salesman Society, we will 
defer to our next chapter. 




CHAPTER XIIT. 

The Foundation of the Salesian Society. 1859-1860, 

, The 8th December 18^9 saw the completion of eighteen 
years work at the Oratorv and, on that dav, Don Bosco 
announced that on the following evening after the bovs 
had gone to bed, there would be held in his room a special 
meeting of all his co-helpers. 

The next evening then saw all his coadjutors gathered 
together and after a bn’ef praver to the Holv Ghost and 
to Our Ladv, Don Bosco developed at length, a Iheme he 
had oftentimes briefly allude 1 to. Visib ] v moved, he told 
them ♦hat the time had now eorrm to give a definite form 
to that Societv which he had so often pondered over : that 
Society which Pius IX had praised with encouraging 
words ; that Societv which even now existed in the obser¬ 
vance of the traditional rules. The maioritv of those 
present belonged to it, at least in spirit whilst some had 
bound themselves to it b' solemn promise. Hence tin time 
had at length arrived when they mint definitely decide 
whether thev would enscribe themselves as members of the 
Society that would afterwards be known as the Society of 
St. Francis of Sales, and he invited all to consider the 
matter prayerfully ; only those who had decided in favour 
of entering were to attend the next meeting. 

Ten days later the next meeting was h^ld—there were 
but two absentees, The minutes of that memorable meet- 
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ing contain the following : “ In the year of Our Lord 

1859 on the 18th December in this Oratory of St. Francis 
of Sales, in the room of Don Bosco, priest, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, there met together the said Don Bosco, 
Fr. Victor Alasonatti, the clerics Savio, Rua, Cagliero, 
Francesia, Provera.... (other names follow) all with the 
intention and purpose of promoting and conserving the 
spirit of true charity, which is the essence of the work for 
children, who in these calamitous times, are being seduced 
by a thousand dangers and led, to the detriment of society? 
into impiety and irreligion.... It was the wish of those 
present to form themselves into a society or congregation 
which whilst having as its primary object the personal 
sanctification of its members would also promote the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, especially of those more 
in need of instruction and education.” 

The election of office-bearers followed, and Don Bosco 
was nominated Major-Superior for life. Thus were the 
foundations of Pious Salesian Society laid. 

Meanwhile despite his admirable work, certain people 
did not hesitate to brand Don Bosco as an enemy of the 
State ; it was even asserted that one of the rooms at, the 
Oratory was a perfect armory, containing guns of all 
descriptions, together with a plentiful supply of ammun¬ 
ition, all ready for use. This infamous charge was 
solemnly laid before the Minister of the Inferior, who at 
once decided to make a surprise raid on the Oratory to 
discover the truth of the matter. Three nights before the 
search took place, Don Bosco, to whom of course the 
Minister’s intentions were absolutely unknown, had 
a ‘ dream ’. “ I seemed ”, he relates “ to see a gang of 

robbers entering my room. They roughly seized me t 
ransacked all my papers, turning out every drawer and 
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receptacle. One, who seemed to have a rather benevolent 
face remarked, 4 Oh why didn’t you remove such and such 
a document before?’ The following morning I related 
the 6 dream ’ as a joke to some of my friends ; nevertheless 
I took good care to put everything in order. One or two 
things that could be wrongly interpreted by an unscrupu¬ 
lous person, I hid safely away. These writings that l put 
away,, were not, in any sense political documents: they were 
merely certain confidential letters that I wished to preserve. 
When the search did take place, I had alre:: dy removed 
everything that could have given even the slightest pretext 
for supposing we had any dealings with political matters.’’ 

Thus it is hardly necessary to add to the above account 
that when the raid did take place it proved to be absolutely 
futile : after a full day’s search, the officials had to report 
that ‘after a most minute search, nothing of the slightest 
interest was discovered.’ 

At one time indeed they thought they had come across 
the ‘corpus delicti ’ for in one of the cupboards they found 
a strong-box securely fastened. Their suspicions were in¬ 
creased the more as Don Bosco at first demurred at opening 
it, saying it contained nothing but family secrets having 
not the slightest concern with the State. The sleuth- 
hounds were not to be baulked by such a flimsy excuse : 
“either the box is unlocked at once, or we will break it 
open,” they threatened. As the priest opened it, slowly 
and hesitatingly, the chief inspector made an eager snatch 
at the pile of documents inside, but great was his dis¬ 
appointment when he discovered that the ‘precious’ papers 
were unpaid bills ! “ 1 am sorry ”, said Don Bosco, “that 

you have discovered my family secrets, but I hope God 
will draw good from the evil and inspire you to pay some 
of these accounts for me.” 
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H story does n A relate that ihe offic als’ hearts were 
touched bs this appeal but ce» tainly ihe evL did bring 
for.h some good frun, tor the domiciliary search so aroused 
the sympathy ot a ce.tam F.bpp : the owner of a silk 
factory adjoining the Orato.y whica Don Bosco had often- 
times sought unsuccessfully to buy : that he ra i over 
immediately to the pries i- and wautjd to know whether he 
stili wished to hUj tue hind. “ i certainly do ”, replied 
Don jiosco, “oat I’m afraid I haven't ihe money just 
now.” 

“That’s ad right, if you cannot pay today—tomorrow 
will do. it’s al tne same m me. I’m in no nurry.” 

With such a gene.ous seller the terms of tue contract 
were speedily agree 1 and the oudding passed mto the 
pnest’s hands. 

The enemies of Don Bosco were not satisfied with the 
result of uie n.so ra.d and a fortu ght later they descended 
agciUi upon him. They w re more xurtu-ate this time for 
Don Dosco liiinself was aosent at tne time, and they roughly 
caugni hoio of Dr. A asonacti and tureaiemngly demanded 
where Don lioseo i^ept ah that uio.iej which tne Pope had 
sent for the oiiLolment o; soldi rs to be armed against the 
Government. 

Their harsh language threw the priest into confusion 
lievertueiess ne repl.ea oravjly, “ We have no safe here 
for we never nave aii^ mjney to put into it. As soon as 
ever we receive an offering, it must be used at mice to pay 
oli some long-overdue account.” 

These words angered the miscreants and they handled 
him with such scant ceremony, that ne fainted. Just at this 
very moment, fortunately, Don Bosco entered the room 
and it was not long neforo he was entire master of the 
situation: the cowaidly assailants were quickly reduced to 
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their rightful place. Cowed, but by no means routed, 
they resolved to interrogate the pupils but here again they 
had to acknowledge defeat for despite the most malicious 
insinuations ; the most deceptive leading questions ; not 
a single compromising word was uttered by the boys. &o 
noticeable indeed was this, that Don Bosco has put it on 
record “it certainly appealed as though an Angel of the 
Lord guided the boys’ tongues and so limited their words 
that not a single inopportune syllable escaped their lips.” 

Don Bosco howe\er was not left unsupported in the 
midst of these continued trials for the day following the 
second search, the members of the newly formed Salesian 
Society unanimously promised that they would not allow 
themselves 10 be disturbed by the bad state of the times 
but would remain faithful to the end. They wrote to the 
Archbishop of Turin stating that they had bound them¬ 
selves to the rules of the new Society and though, owing 
to the evil times, they could not yet take vows yet they 
solemnly promised, come v\ hat may, to promote, by every 
means in thar power the Salesian Society and to observe, 
as far as possible, its rules. 

These trials, nevertheless gained for the Oratory the 
sympathy of all good men, even those who differed with 
him on religious grounds, and Batazzi aptly voiced the 
sentiments of this class when he declared, “ Though 1 am 
no priest-lo'er yet i like to see a good work being done, 
irrespective altogether of who is doing it, and I must say 
that in interfering with such an Institute as the Oratory, 
the Government is committing such a crime that it deserves 
to be denounced by the whole of Europe.” 

In an effort to destroy every pretext for this continued 
persecution, a fully detailed account of the work of the 
Orafory was forwarded to the Government together witb 
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a request for a private interview but this appeal was never 
granted and the perpetual annoyance continued though, 
it is strange to report, the same official who refused the 
appeal for an interview, sent along at different times, 
within a very short period eight p^or boys to Don Bosco 
and asked him to admii them into the Oratory. Strange 
are the ways of officialdom ! 

On the morning of the 11th dune, the sad news was 
brought to Don Bosco that his gre.»t friend ui.d benefactor 
Fr. Joseph Cafasso - had taken s* riou.Jy ill and was unable 
to leave his bed. His sorrow was ah the more deepened 
for he realised that ihe id ess was due, in no small 
measure, to worr\ ing about the pei^ecution of the Ora ory 
and hence he was ui.flaggi. g in his attendance, doing all 
he could to lighten th<* inv. lid’s sufferings but all was of 
no avail for on the 23rd the good priest passed away to 
his eternal reward. Don Bosco entered the ro^m a few 
secon is afterwards and throwing h.mself on h.s knees by 
the bedside, wept long and bitterly. 

Blessed Joseph Cafasso was generous to the Oratory 
even in death, foi his last will contains the fohowing clause: 
‘‘To the pr.est, John’ Bosco.... i bequeath all my property 
that adjoins ihe Oratory of St. Fianeis of Sa»es together 
with the sum of 5000 lire. At the s ane time 1 release 
him from ail and any amounts that he may, at the time of 
my death, owe me....” 

At a last tribute to his friend, Don Bosco delivered two 
funeral orations wh.ch he afterwards printed. They proved 
of great value during the process of beatification of him 
whom we know now as Biess^d Joseph Cafasso. 

As he had not succeeded in raising the cloud of suspic¬ 
ion that hung over the Oratory, Don Bosco, decided to 
appeal direct to Cavaliere Spaventa, General Secretary to 
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the Minister of the Interior and an appointment was 
arranged for July 14tb, but when the priest presented 
himself at the office, a clerk informed him that probably 
the Secretary would not be able to see him—he was too 
busy. Anxious to bring Matters to a head Don Bosco 
replied, 64 1 shall stay here until he is free to receive me ”, 
and there he remained waiting, from eleven in the morn¬ 
ing to -ix in the evening ! 

During these long hours many people o; every rank 
and condition had sought and obtained interviews with the 
Secretary but the turn of Don Bosco never seemed to 
arrive. At length Spaventa, a little ashamed perhaps, of 
the way he had treated a citizen, deigned to make his 
appearance and going up to the priest demanded somewhat 
angrily, “Well, what do you want?” “May I speak to 
you for a few moments privately, please?” the priest 
answered courteously. 44 What you have to say, you may 
say here, ” was the brusque response. 44 I have the care 
of five hundred boys on my hands. From this moment I 
resign them into your hands,” was Don Bosco’s calm reply. 

Somewhat astonished at this response and alarmed at 
the bad figure he was cutting in the sight of hi« clerks, 
Spaventa thought it better to continue the discussion 
in the privacy of his own office. Here he brought forward 
the usual accusations against the Oratory but the counter¬ 
arguments went far to reassure him and he promised that 
be would do his best to arrange for an interview with the 
Minister himself. 

The Secretary carried out his promise and a meeting 
was arranged for the next morning. As soon as Far ini 
the Minister, saw Don Bosco he greeted him very cordially 
and taking him into his private office began at once, 44 I am 
glad to meet you ; to tell you how much the Government 














appreciates what you are doing for poor boys but. why 

have }ou meddled with politics?”, and, to Don Bosco’s 
intense surprise, he proceeded to credit him with the 
authorship of certain articles that had appeared in a 
newspaper of very advanced views. And then he further 
charged him with allowing his house at Valdocco to be 
used as a meeting place for revolutionaries. “But”, ex¬ 
claimed the priest when the Minister had finished speaking, 
“to speak mildly, these are naught but inventions put 
forward by malicious persons with ihe intention of deceiv¬ 
ing you. There is not the slightest basis for such state¬ 
ments.” “We have letters... witnesses... ”, the Minister 
interjected. 

“Then produce even one of them... confront me with 
one of the revolutionary letters I am supposed to have 
written : bring forward one of your witnesses, and we will 
soon get at the truth of the matter. At this moment I 
demand not favours but justice. For myself I fear nothing 
but for the sake of my poor children who are frightened 
to death by your continual inspections, I demand my rights.” 

ihese strong words threw the Minister into some em¬ 
barrassment and he was walking uneasily up and down the 
room when Count Cavour and another gentleman entered 
the room. 

“Ah Don Boseo ”, Cavour said very cordially", “what's 
the matter now ? Come. A few moments quiet conversa¬ 
tion and all this trouble wiil disappear into thin air. For 
a long time now we have been the best of friends and I am 
anxious to help you. You have been imposed on : certain 
people have taken advantage of your goodness of heart to 
induce you to pursue a policy that is foredoomed to failure.” 

4 What policy" are you talking about? I know nothing 
of the cimes with which you are charging me. You bring 
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forth plenty of charges but not o^e tittle of proof to 
support them. Where are your proofs? ” 

“Since you are so determined to force us to speak 
replied Cavour, “I may candidly teli you that your 
present policy is inimical to the State. You are for the 
Pope and in tnese days, he who is for the Pope is certainly 
against the Government.” 

“As a Catholic 1 am certainly for the Pope and with 
him i resolve to remain faithful unto death but as far as 
politics are concerned I am with no-one. For twenty 
years 1 have lived in Turin, and I defy anyone to produce 
a single word that I have written or spoken during the 
whole of this period which could merit reproof from the 
authorities. ” 

“But”, persisted Cavour “you must make your choice¬ 
ly ou cannot both have your cake and eat it 5 : either you 
are for the Pope or for the world/' 

“Then”, countered Don Bosco “you intend to insinuate 
that the present Government is against the Pope, Jesus 
Christ, and the Gospel— that, in fine it has become so 
depraved as to deny every principle of religion and 
morality. However I would answer you in this wise: 
Jesus said ‘Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God that are God’s’: so I say to you that when there 
is no direct persecution of religion the Church can exist 
under any form of Government and may carry out Her 
divinely appointed task without meddling with politics or 
interfering, in any way, with the authorities.” 

“Then”, said Farini, “let us finish this business. 
Personally I have always found much to admire in Don 
Bosco, so 1 would say to him now ; ‘Go home and occupy 
yourself tranquilly with your boys and the Government 
will be ever grateful to you.’ But I would caution the 
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utmost prudence. W e are living in difficult times when 
a molehill is quickly magnified into a mountain. So be 
prudent and I can assure you that the Government will no 
longer molest you. Personally I am firmly convinced of 
your honesty and to put you on your guard I would warn 
you that there are some living around you who pose as 
friends but, in reality, they are traitors. We will part as 
friends, I hope. Please do not forget to pray for me.” 

And so in terms of the most cordial friendship broke up 
a meeting that had been fraught with the gravest danger. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Further Extensions. 1861*1862. 

More than once in the course of these pages, a passing 
reference has been made to the country walks organised 
by Don Bosco but little has been said of their development. 

Until 1858, Becchi where Don Bosco’s brother Joseph 
was always ready to give them a hearty welcome, was the 
boys’ objective and here they would make his farm their 
headquarters from whence radiating out, they would 
explore the neighbouring countryside, and in this way the 
whole day would pass very pleasantly. 

However with the advent of 1858, the walks were no 
longer reserved for the comparative few who, by their 
good conduct A ad earned this reward, but the v\hole 
Oratory, en bloc would, on special occasions move out to 
some neighbouring country parish where they would he 
the guests of some kindly parish priest. As they went 
along the road, the whole countryside would ring with 
their young voices—from a walk it had developed into an 
apostolate, for bv means of their pleasant songs which ihev 
sung en route, many a boy was attracted to the Oratory ; 
many a vocation to the priesthood found ; many a sinner 
drawn back to the path of virtue. 

The walk itself was carried out in quite a romantic 
fashion : here could be seen... and heard... a lively group 
of singers: there another party marching to the shrill 
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tones of a sadlv battered trumpet : in front another group 
rejoicing in the possession of a bugle that was filling the 
air with sounds more or less melodious ; but whatever else 
was lacking, there was sure to be a big drum on which 
vigorous rather than skilful plav was the rule rather than 
exception. Thus many a herd of cattle browsing quietly by 
the wayside was startled out of its rustic tranquility as the 
bo vs went bv. In the rear was carried the theatrical 
properties and whenever a halt was called, a temporary 
stage was at once set up, and a performance given for the 
entertainment of the villagers. At the end of the show, 
Don Bosco would deliver a lirtle exhortation and as he 
enjoved in the villages a great reputation for sanctity, his 
words were alwavs most effective : in fact, more than once, 
his words were enough co change a luke-warm village 
into a God-fearing one. 

Early in February 1861, Don Bosco left Tmin to give 
a retreat to the Seminarists at Bergamo and after he had 
been awav a few days he despatched tin* following letter 
to Fr. Alasonatti.at the Oratory : “Yesterday the devil 
had a great victory at 'he Oratory for he succeeded in 
gaining many boys to his standard. I fear that today ho 
will launch still another attack against the rest.” While 
he was writing this letter lie saw two bo\s at Turin writ¬ 
ing a letter to him...then they s aled up the envelope and 
crossing the playground, put it in the letter box. So he 
concluded his letter to Fr. Alasonatti by replying to what 
he bo \ s had written to him. When he went down to supper 
tint evening he remarked that, while he had been sitting in 
his room he had seen two boys at Turin writing to him— 
a remark, which perhips naturally, was regarded as a 
goo 1 joke, whereupon Don Bosco responded to the burst 
of laughter with _ n _ brief. “Well tomorrow we shall see.” 
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The following day afternoon the post arrived from 
Turin and, included in it was the letter from the two 
boys just as Don Bosco had said. Meanwhile the priest’s 
letter had reached the Oratory and the two boys were 
stupified when they read the part of the letter which 
referred to them. 

Tin sweetness of the preacher so captivated the hearts 
of the Seminarists that the Retreat was an unqualified 
success from their point of view, but as he chose to spend 
his recreation sitting on the ground in the middle of the 
playground telling humourous stories to the retreat ants, 
the Rector was much displeased ; such behaviour, he con¬ 
sidered being c uitrarv tot-ha dignity of the priesthood. 
One day, the worthy superior was heard to utter an eloquent, 
albeit unwilling, testimony to the efficacy of Don Bosco’s 
methods : “ 1 don’t think it at all right for him to act in 

this way....It-is certainly not at all proper . .nevertheless 
should I ask him to go away, I’m afraid he would take all 
these young people with him into the Oratory.” 

Mosignor Angelo Oattaneo, Vicar-Apostolic, wrote, 
many years later, of this Retreat : “ I went to make my 

General Confession to Don Bosco and as I commenced to 
read-my sins which I had written out on a slip of paper, 
he gently took the sheet out of my hand and put it in the 
fire. T was so confused that I could not ut<er a word..* 
but pitying my dismay the priest comforted me, 6 Don’t 
worry. I know your faults’ and then, to my great amaze¬ 
ment he repeated my failings one by one, exactly as they 
had appeared on the list. Surprise and emotion soon gave 
way to sorrow and consolation and I burst into tears of true 
repentance.” 

Father Scaini S. J. witnesses that during oi.c of these 
retreat sermons* Don Bosco announced that he had obtained 
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from Our Lady the grace of taking with him to Heaven 
several thousand boys I believe he told us the exact number 
but I have forgotten an 1 lie offered to include us amongst 
that number. He laid down but one condition, namely 
that every day, preferably during the Holy Mass we should 
recite a Hail Mary. 

“ l do not know what impression this announcement 
made on my companions but I certainly eagerly accepted 
the offer and since then, never once, have I omitted the 
prescribed prayer. After saying it for some years, the 
thought suddenly came into my hea l that the promise was 
that’’...“thousands of boys should accompany him into 
Heaven, ’’and as I was no longer a boy, I wondered what 
my position was. Hence on my way to join the Jesui^ 
Novitiate I called upon him, and when he heard what I was 
going to do he replied : I am indeed pleased for whenever 
T hear of anvone entering the Society of Jesus, it gives me 
the same pleasure as though tli * v were entering my own 
Congregation. Heartened bv these gracious words I ex_ 
posed to him my doubt regarding Our Lady’s promise but 
he said to me confidently and solemnly 1 Continue to recite 
that Hail Mary an 1 one day, we shall be together in 
Paradise’” 

Don Bosco’s letter to Father Alasonatti from Bergamo 
had indeed some basis ; the devil truly had been at work 
amongst the boys, and the priest’s return was awaited by 
certain boys not without some feeling of dread. Nor did 
Don Bosco on his return lose anv time...as he entered the 
House he sent at once for a number of bo s : some came 
to see him, but others sought to evade him. One of the 
latter class he unexpectedly met later in the evening ; the 
poor boy looked round as if seeking a way to escape but 
way oip there was none- so he stood there facing the priest, 
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with blank dismay written on his face. The priest gazed 
at him for a fraction of a second, then asked “Well and 
what was the result ?” At this unexpected question, which 
revealed to him at once that Don Bosco knew all, the child 
started crying and soon was kneeling at the feet of the Ser¬ 
vant of God, humbly and sincerely making his Confession. 

That same evening, one of his fellow-priests asked him 
how he could see what was happening miles away. “ There 
is a telegraph wire running from my head, and whenever 
I want to establish connection with any place, I just direct 
my thoughts there and at once I can see everything that is 
happening. For example though we are sitting together 
in my room, I direct my thoughts to the portico and 

immediately I see.(and he mentioned a boy’s name) 

standing there.” 

“ But that is just the thing we cannot understand. How 
do you do it ? ” 

“ Oh you cannot expect me to explain to you all my 
tricks” was Don Bosco’s humorous response, aud further 
explanation he would not give. 

This television was but one of his gifts—a supernatural 
atmosphere seemed to surround him which was apparent 
to all who came into the slightest contact with him : his 
prophecies ; the ease with which he could read hidden 
secrets of the heart ; his gift of healing ; his power of 
touching the hearts of the hardest sinners, these and 
countless other accomplishments were the wonder and the 
admiration of all. 6 The closer the intimacy - the greater 
the wonder it might in truth be said and in 1861, unbe¬ 
known to him, a Society was called into .being from 
amongst his co-workers to make a note of everything in 
him which they deemed ultra-normal. The documents 
they have left form a most valuable treasury. 
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This same year it was found necessary once more to 
enlarge the building and on May 15th the new work was 
taken in hand. That evening when giving the “ Good 
Night”, Don Bosco warned the boys always to be pre¬ 
pared for death, which oftentimes comes like a thief in the 
night : and he concluded his sermonette by asking the 
boys to recite three Hail Marys that nothing untoward 
would happen before the next morning. The children 
went up to their dormitories as usual and, as it was the 
month of May, in accordance with the Salesian custom, 
they knelt down before a statue of Our Lady and recited 
a few prayers in Her honour. Then the cleric-in-charge 
seemed impelled to say : “ Let us say another Hail Mary 
that the Blessed Virgin may protect us this night” and 
through somewhat astonished at this innovation, the addi¬ 
tional prayer was said devoutly and all retired to rest. 

Shortly after midnight, when everyone was in bed, 
a violent thunderstorm broke out and the whole building 
seemed to shake : a flash of lightning attacted by the 
metal stove entered Don Bosco’s room and jumped on to 
the iron bedstead. There was a sudden burst of flame - a 
bookcase was flung to the ground ; all the lights were 
immediately extinguished whilst the bed was shaken so 
violently that Don Bosco was thrown to the floor, senseless. 
After a few minutes he regained consciousness and managed 
to grope his way over the bricks, mortar and other debris 
littering the floor. 

Hearing his cries for assistance, two clerics sleeping in 
an adjoining dormitory much frightened made their way 
to him, but the priest had his joke ready to assure them : 
“ What ill-mannered lightning that was. Without any 
permission, it enters my room, upsets everything and, to 
crown all, throws my bed in one direction and myself in 
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another.” At that moment one of the boys rushed into 
Don Bosco with the tears streaming copiously down his 
face : “Oh, Father, Father, come quickly—a thunderbolt, 
fell into our dormitory and most of the boys are dead.” 

Aghast at this news, all at once hurried to the scene of. 
the new disaster but fortunately the report was exagge¬ 
rated—the two chimneys had indeed been struck and thrown, 
into the playground, whilst a few* slates off the roof, 
together with some bricks and mortar had fallen on the 

<D 

beds of the sleeping boys. The general terror was in¬ 
creased owing to the absence of lights, and when a few 
lamps were carried in, a sorrowful scene presented itself : 
several boys’ faces were covered with blood; others seemed 
as though their heads had been broken open by the fallen 
masonry ; one was lying with his face all blackened ; there 
in the centre of the dormitory, was another lying senseless;. 
whilst still another seemed quite dead. 

But Don Bosco’s appearance put quite a different com- , 
plexion on the scene ; those with trivial wounds at once t 
regaining their lost courage and accompanied the priest 
as he went round giving first-aid treatment to their less 
fori unate companions. The most seriously hurt was a boy. 
whose face had been pierced by a splinter from one of the 
falling beams, but Don Bosco succeeded in extracting the., 
wood with a pair of scissors. The child signalised the 
relief (given by the extraction) by slightly recovering 
consciousness, “ Oh you rascal ”, he shouted atiDon Bosco, 
playfully striking at him with liis fists, “ why can’t you; 
let me sleep ”... He thought one of his companions was : 
playing a joke on him. These words were hailed with; 
delight b} r all in the dormitory' for previously he had lain 
so motionless that they feared he was dead. 

The next morning Don Bosco commented as follows ; 
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“ This is the third time that the lightning has played tricks 
on me...on the other occasions I suffered enough for, for a 
long time afterwards, I could not read or write without 
feeling faint; but this time I am afraid it will be even more 
dangerous to my health.” “ You must put a lightning 
conductor on the top of the building”, someone suggested 

to him, and at once he agreed.He placed there a statue 

of Mary, Help of Christians : “ it would be an act of the 
blackest ingratitude ”, he said “ were we not, after this 
experience, to place ourselves with the fullest confidence 
under Her protection.” 

On Christmas Day, Don Bosco became so ill that he 
had to take to his bed but much against the advice of all 
he insisted on getting up in the evening of December 31st 
to go down into the Chapel and give his children a piece 
of good advice for the New Year. But in his eyes this 
collective advice was not sufficient and, at his invitation, 
every single individual in the Oratory went to his room 
and received from his hands a slip of paper on which was 
written some personal counsel. Each received what was 
the most necessary for his spiritual advancement: a look 
of joy spread over the faces of some as they opened their 
notes, whilst others burst into tears : a few showed their 
companions what they had received but the majority care¬ 
fully kept their advice secret. 

Starting from the 1st of February, the devil launched 
a series of fresh attacks against Don Bosco. It was noticed 
that the priest was daily becoming more pale and haggard, 
and at length one of his assistants asked him what was 
the matter. 

“ I have not had a wink of sleep for the past five 
nights”, was the answer, “and I am feeling a little 
worn out,” 
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“ Why on earth don’t you leave your books and get 
into bed.” 

“ Oh I’d willingly go to sleep if I could but I’m not 
allowed to.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“For several nights now”, replied Don Bosco, 
“ the devil has been tormenting me and he will not let me 
sleep : he comes into my room at night, overturns all my 
furniture, throws my books about the room and keeps up 
such an infernal din that sleep is quite out of the question. 
One night indeed he took the form of a horrible beast and 
with mouth wide open seamed as though he were about to 
devour me ; but I made the Sigu of the Cross and at once 
he vanished.” 

These noises were not the figment of an overworked 
imagination for they were also heard by people in neigh* 
bouring rooms. Father Savio bravely decided that he 
would spend a night in Don Bosco’s ante-chamber, but 
about midnight the noises issuing from the inner room 
became so terrifying that, almost scared out of his wits, 
he ran back hastily into his own room. On another occa¬ 
sion two clerics promised to keep Don Bosco company but 
after a few minutes, so awe-inspiring was the noise, they 
fled away, trembling with fear. 

These awful visitations lasted, night after night until 
the 26th when, in the hope of obtaining some relief, he 
gladly accepted an invitation to spend a few days at Ivrea. 
A change was badly needed.. .for twenty-six days he had 
not closed an oye and his whole nervous frame was 
beginning to give way under the strain. The first night 
at Ivrea was an untroubled one; the second one too, started 
tranquilly, and he had just begun to flatter himself that 
the devil had been baulked of his prey, when the li^ht wa§ 
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suddenly, extinguished, the pillow drawn violently from 
under his head, whilst at the bottom of the bed he could 
discern the outline of a fearful monster. Alarmed at the 
suddenness of the attack, he screamed ’and aroused by his 
cry the household rushed into his room but he laughingly 
apologised for disturbing them, “ I had a bad dream he 
•explained. 

The following nights were the same : never was he 
tallowed even a second’s rest and his friends sympatheti¬ 
cally asked, “Why do you not exorcise the , devil and 
command it to leave ”, whereupon he replied, “ Were I to 
;send it away, it would at once attack my boys.” 
f “Then the first night at Ivrea, when you slept untrou¬ 
bled ; did anything happen to your children ?” 
f •“ Yes, something very bad.” 

“ But at least speak to the apparition; find out what 
" lie wants.” “ There is no need to ask, I know quite well 
what he wants.” 

i “ But at least tell us what to do to drive him away. 
At least let us make an effort.” 

“ Pray. Pray. Pray.!’ 

Armed with this response the boys prayed and prayed 
very fervently too, so that little by little the evil one Was 
overcome. However all through that year he came, at 
intervals, to torment the Servant of God. Once Don Bosco 
‘•was telling a group of boys the terrible nights he was 
having, when one of the children interrupted I don’t 
fear the devil ”. 

“ Don’t say that ”, rejoined Don Bosco, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “ you don’t know the power of the 
devil and when God gives him leave to exercise it...... ” 

“I would take him by the collar and shake him to 
-death”) again interjected the boy. 
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“ My dear boy don’t joke about such a subject, it is far 
too serious, I assure you that at the first sight of the 

devil you would fall dead with fright.It is certainly 

a very terrible thing to find yourself face to face with the 
infernal one and we should pray God never to allow him 
to appear before us.” 

May 14th. 18G2, was a memorable day in the history of 
the Congregation for on that day the first novices of the 
Society, having completed their year of novitiate, took the 
Vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. Twenty-two 
generous souls knelt before Don Bosco, and with trembling 
voice made into his hands, their solemn heaven-bound 
promises. When all had read the formula, Don Bosco. 
himself fell on his knees, and in a distinct voice declared, 
“ In the presence of you all, I too make my vows; offering 
myself to the Lord completely and entirely for the whole 
of my life, and I declare myself ready to accept whatever 
he may have decided in my regard : to do everything for 
His greater glory and the' salvation of souls ; especially for 
the souls of poor and abandoned youth. May Our Lady 
help us to keep our promises.” 

Thus to review—at the end of 1862 the Oratory was 
permanently established with its own buildings : a church, 
workshops for bookmakers, tailors, bookbinders, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and printers ; a music school, both 
instrumental and vocal; regular courses of studies were in 
operation for the six hundred internal students ; whilst 
there was als3 a flourishing day and evening school for 
externs. In addition there was in being a Society which 
made the continuation of the work certain. Surely the 
maximum development had already been attained ; further 
progress could hardly be looked for, but as later events 
proved, Divine Providence had still far greater expansion 
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in store...the work confided to the zeal of the humble 
shepherd of Becchi was destined to flourish and expand 
far beyond the wildest dreams of his contemporaries. 
Great as had been the past, the future was to be more 
marvelous still. 
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Phenomenal Expansion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The First College. 1863. 

The progress of the Oratory can fitly be divided up 
into periods of ten years, each with its own significant title. 
Thus the first decade was ‘The wandering Oratory’; the 
second‘The Foundation of the Permanent Home’, for 
during this period a permanent habitation was bought; 

‘ The Decade of External Expansion ’ is tbe title aptly 
assigned to the next phase for during this time we find 
oratories being opened in various parts of Italy. At the 
beginning of the fourth period, the Congregation spread 
into France and even into the New World, establishing 
houses in the Argentine, and Uraguay—and so we may 
entitle it ‘ The term of World Expansion.’ We will now 
deal with the years from 1862 to 1878 which embraces 
almost all the third decade and the greater portion of the 
fourth. 

The year 1862 opened none too promisingly for there 
was a general feeling of uneasiness regarding the health of 
Don Bosco : the doctors did not give him long to live and 
forbade him, for any reason whatsoever, to leave the house- 
He himself often spoke of death in such a manner that 
his spiritual sons felt certain he was about to leave them. 
They urged him to rest; to try and conserve his strength 
but he would always respond “ 0 my dear sons, now is the 
time to work. When I am no longer here someone else 
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will come and do the work much better than I am doing, 
but in the meantime I must work”. In the February of 
that year once when speaking to some of his clerics, ho 
told them definitely that he had less than two years to live, 
but seeing the sorrow that such an announcement caused, 
he added “ Pray fervently to Our Lady and I hope to 
have the pleasure of assisting you at your First Holy 
Masses.” These words quickly spread through the House, 
and eagerly seizing on the promise hinted at in the last 
part of the conversation, a never-ending chain of prayer 
from that moment ascended to Heaven. 

The original Chapel having grown far too small, Don 
Bosco desired to build a much larger one dedicated to Our 
Lady, Help of Christians, but when the plans were sub¬ 
mitted. to the Municipality for approval, objection was 
raised to the title and the matter was referred back to the 
priest for alteration. A few days later the design was re¬ 
presented...the objectionable title had been deleted and 
it now bore the simple inscription: ‘Plan of a church 
to be built in Valdocco.’ 

“And what will be its name ?”, they asked Don Bosco. 

“ I am trying io find a suitable one ”, he replied, “the 
matter has not been decided yet.” 

When he knew that the design had been passed he 
went and thanked the City Architect who told him that 
the plans would never have been approved had the title 
not been altered. 

“ But I haven’t altered it ”, Don Bosco smilingly told 
him, “you did not want to approve the title—and you 
have not done so : I wished to give it that name and 
1 have done so. So surely we are both pleased for we 
have both got what we wanted.” 

Our Lady was not slow to show that the work was 
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truly pleasing to Her. The cost of the site and the preli¬ 
minary work was estimated at £ 200 and the Prefect of 
the House wanted to know where such an amount was to 
come from. “I have some letters in my office”, he added, 
“ready to go to the post but I can’t send them because 
I’ve no money to buy stamps ”. “ Commence the build¬ 

ing ”, Don Bosco counselled him “ for never yet have we 
had sufficient money in hand when commencing any work 
and when has Divine Providence ever failed us?” 

The work had been proceeding for about fifteen days 
when Don Bosco was called to visit a sick man who had 
been confined to bed for three months. “ Oh I’d give 
anything to be able to rise from this bed even if only for 
a minute”, the patient said despondently. “Then 
make a Novena to Our Lady, Help of Christians; recit¬ 
ing for nine days three Paters, Aves and Glorias to the 
Blessed Sacrament adding three Salve Reginas to the 
Blessed Virgin That I will willingly try. And what, 
work of charity would you advise me to promise to support 
if I am cured?” “I would suggest that you promise to 
give an offering towards the new Church which is being 
built in Valdocco”. “Then here and now I promise ”, 
the man said, “ that, if during the course of the novena 
I am able to get out of bed and take even a few steps 
about the room, I will send a handsome offering to the 
building fund.” 

It so happened that the last day of the novena coincided 
with the day on which Don Bosco had to pay to the con¬ 
tractors a first instalment of £50 and, when the morning 
dawned he had not a farthing in the house. He thought 
he would call on the sick man to find out how he was and, 
to his joy, he was informed that a perfect cure had been 
effected : the man was out on some business but would 
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return in a few moments : 4 would Don Bosco wait?’ Not 
many minutes had elapsed when the man, Overflowing 
with enthusiasm, ran into the room ; his features sparkling 
with pleasure : 44 Ah Don Bosco, don’t } t ou see that I am 

absolutely better.. .1 am just on my way to thank Our 
Lady for the great favour She lias granted. Here is the 
envelope I have been out preparing for you. It contains 
my first offering but I assure you it will not be the last, 
I will make you.’ 5 So s lying, lie handed over a sealed 
envelope which when opened proved to contain the exact 
amount required...£ 50. 

From that time, so many were the graces conceded 
by the Mother of God to those who assisted in the construc¬ 
tion of the new Church that Don Bosco was able to assert 
with absolute literal truth, that it was Our Lady Herself 
Who had built it. 

Meanwhile the Oratory was growing in size ; fresh 
buildings going up on all sides but as the schools were 
staffed by uncertificated teachers, despite the excellent 
work which,' manifestly, they were doing, a great deal of 
opposition was encountered from some of the municipal 
officials who gladly availed themselves of this excuse, in 
default of a better, to trouble Don Bosco. However, to meet 
this hostile criticism, certain of his teachers at once presen¬ 
ted themselves at the University examinations, and despite 
their little time of preparation, all passed very creditably— 
two indeed gaining distinctions. The rest of his staff 
presented themselves at a later date and thus was another 
difficulty overcome. 

By 1863 his work had spread outside the confines of 
Turin and he was able to open a college in Mirabello under 
the direction of Father Rua. The new school, modelled 
strictly on the lines of the old, was specifically intended 
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for boys proceeding to their higher studies and as the 
youthful staff proceeded to throw themselves heart and 
soul into their work, this 4 Little Seminary of St. Charles ’, 
as it was named, did much to maintain the rapidly increas¬ 
ing appreciation of Salesian methods. 

Whilst we are considering the joyful expansion of the 
Society, it may not be inopportune to follow, for a brief 
space, the fortunes of Gatti whom we left discomforted 
a few chapters back, in Cavour’s office. After retiring in 
confusion from the presence of his Chief, this calumniator 
fell on evil days and spent the remainder of his life travel¬ 
ling from town to town in vain efforts to improve his 
position, only alas to die finally in the direst poverty. 
Hence this Chapter may fitly conclude with the words of 
Don Bosco : 44 1 hope all the people who persecute the 

Oratory will find mercy in the eyes of the Lord. I have 
prayed for them : may my request be granted. I would 
not have cited these facts, only I wish to assure my sons 
that God blesses those who help us whilst He punishes 
with a heavy hand, those who oppose,us.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

The death of another saintly pupil. 1864=1865. 

The health of Don Bosco instead of improving, steadily 
grew worse but, contrary to all advice, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to conserve his strength, he seemed to impell himself 
forward to still greater efforts as though he were fighting 
against time. The building of the Church of Mary, Help 
of Christians he especially wished to hasten and to this 
end he was constantly visiting tho site and urging the 
workmen to work faster. The digging of the foundations 
presented greater difficulties than had at first been anti¬ 
cipated but at length all was ready for the laying of the 
first stone, which was performed by Don Bosco himself. 

The simple ceremony over, Don Bosco called the con¬ 
tractor to him and took out his purse saying, “ On this 
day I must pay you something on account. It will not 
be much but it will be all I have.” He then entered the 
contents of the purse into the man’s outstretched hands. 
The money did not take long to count for he had received 
the magnificent sum of.fourpence. 

He looked at Don Bosco unable to decide whether he 
should laugh or complain bur the priest smiling at his 
troubled countenance, added : u Don’t worry, the Madonna 
will provide the money as we need it: I am but Her 
treasurer. ” And turning to those who were standing 
around he said, u You will be the witnesses that what 
I have said will come true, ” 
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During the night of January Oth 18b4 there flew to 
Heaven the soul of Francis Besucco...ono of Don Bosco’s 
pupils. Born in a tiny village in 1 iedmont, Italy his 
piety and innocence of life won for him at an call} age 
the admiration of the whole village...he was looked upon 
as 6 earthly but not of this earth. ’ One day he happened 
to overhear someone talking about the Oratory at Tin in 
and at once he felt a strong desire to go there, through 
the extreme poverty of his parents seemed to present an 
insuperable difficulty. Whilst making his thanksgiving 
after Holy Communion a few weeks later he heard a 
voice saying distinctly. u Don’t lose heart, hianeis, 
you will get your wish.” Thus strengthened, all difficulties 
were overcome and on August 2nd 1803 he entered the 
Oratory where, under the direction of the Venerable 
Servant of God, he made rapid strides along the way to 
perfection. His greatest delight was to kneel in fiont of 
the Tabernacle...there, wrapped in ecstatic prayer, he 
could remain for hours, and only by doing himself great 
violence could he tear himself away from the feacramental 
Presence. 

Such a precious flower was too delicate for this gioss 
earth and after a few short months at the Oratory he had 
to take to his bed ; sick of no mortal illness. While lie 
was lying there, Don Bosco approached : “ My child, 

suppose you were given )Our choice: which would you 
prefer: Paradise or a longer life ?” 

“ You offer me two distinct things: to live for Our 
Lord or to die for Our Lord. The first would please me 
but I much prefer the second ; but who is there to assure 
me of Heaven after all the sins 1 have committed ? 

“ Place all your trust in Jesus Crucified. ” 

At these words the child closed his eyes for a second 
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as if making an act of resignation, then he cried “I have 
decided...the choice is made... T select Paradise.” 

When he entered on his ‘Agony’ such a beautiful 
light shone around him that ali the other lights in the 
infirmary were dimmed. Then raising himself up he 
stretched out his hands as though he were trying to 
embrace someone who was bending over him, whilst from 
his lips, certainly in no earthly tones, burst forth a hymn 
to Our Lady. Again he made several attempts to raise 
himself up... at last he succeeded in sitting up... then 
with hands joined devoutly on his breast he commenced 
singing: “ 0 Jesus burning with love for me, would that 
I had never offended Thee.”... He seemed, so magnificent 
were the tones, to have already taken his place amongst 
the choirs of angels. 

When he had finished the hymn, he gently sank back 
on to the bed... the moment that his head touched the 
pillow, the mysterious light faded away and with a last 
sweet smile towards Don Bosco, he gently passed away. 

The constitutions of the Society having been tried in 
the fire of experience and found suitable ; the Sovereign 
Pontiff was asked to affix his seal of approval to them, 
and armed with commendatory letters from the bishops 
who had come into contact with the Society, Don Bosco 
.,et out foi Rome. Difficulties arose only to be overcome 
and finally on 23rd June 1864 the decretum was published 
formally authorising the constitution of the Society and 
naming its Founder, Major Superior for life. 

Some months after his return, Don Bosco was invited 

to preach a triduum in the Church of the Blessed Yiro-in 

Moiitemaguo. This District had been suffering from a 
severe drought for more than three months— Heaven 
seemed to have turned a deaf ear to all petitions made in 
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favour of the parched land—hence Don Bosco caused 
intense discussion when, on his first appearance in the 
pulpit, he exclaimed, “In the name of Our Lady I promise 
you that if you make this Triduum well, rain will fall and 
your crops will be saved.” 

When he returned to the Sacristy the Parish Priest 
approached him : “ I must say that I think you have great 
courage in making that announcement. Fancy saying in 
public that rain will fall on the Feast of the Assumption... 
we have made many prayers and novenas, but our prayers 
have gone unanswered... and yet...” 

Don Bosco looked at the priest in astonishment : “ Did 
I really say that ? ” he questioned. u I don’t remember...” 

The Triduum was followed with great attention ; the 
confessionals were crowded daily, the Altar Rail manifestly 
showed the fervour that was governing all, yet as ever, 

not a cloud was to be seen in the sky.rain was as far 

off as ever. Anxiously the people interrogated Don Bosco 
but to all their questions he returned the brief response, 
“ First you must get rid of your sins,” 

The Feast Day itself was kept as a Day of General 
Communion...and the number of communicants far ex¬ 
ceeded all expectations...the people had faithfully carried 
out their part of the bargain yet still there was no sign of 
rain....the blue sky overhead certainly contained no rain 
cloud. 

After the mid-day meal, Don Bosco visibly moved, re¬ 
tired to his room fearing that by his words he had created 
too much confidence... that he, deceived himself, had 
deceived the people. The bed sounded for vespers and the 
people flocked into the Church... he was to preach... but 
how could he face the people with the promise unfulfilled ? 
lie went out and had a last look at the sky...it held out 
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not the slightest, promise...it was perfectly serene. As he 
wont into the sacristy to don his cotta, someone said to 
him, “This time, at, least, you have made a fiasco”...and 
he felt too sic!: at heart to reply. As he ascended the pulpit 
he prayed fervently to the Madonna, “It is not my honour 
that is at stake but yours. You made the promise not me. 
What will be said if these poor people are disappointed? 
They have done their best to please t you... do not allow 
them to be deluded.” 

As he mounted into the pulpit, every eye was turned 
towards him for all were anxious to know what he would 
say. I low would he explain away the non-fulfilment of 
the promise so definitely given ? 

Calmly he commenced the usual Hail Mary and as he 
said the first words the lights seemed to dim, and a heavy 
clap of thun ler resounded through the Church. What a 
wave of gladness went through th» % people at that welcome 
sound ! When the priest finished his discourse, and before 
he could descend from the pulpit the long-prayed-for rain 
descended abundantly on the drought-stricken area...words 
of thanks flowed from the heart of Don Bosco...his voice 
failed and he burst into tears of joy : whilst from the con¬ 
gregation also poured fir th a paean of thanksgiving to Her 
Who had answered their prayer. 

The news of this prodigy was all the more widespr ead 
as the neighbouring hamlets wo re'visited by a violent hail 
storm which devastated most of the c ops, whilst in Mon- 
temagno itself only the refreshing rains fell. 

Father Victor Alasonatti the first Piefect of the Ora¬ 
tory, the simple humble priest, passed away to his reward 
or. October 8th. His whole body was a mass of ulcers so 
that, whether standing up or sitting down, it was impossi- 
tle for him to find conifer t: to lie in bed was absolute 
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agony —yet never a word of complaint was heard on his 

lips_in all lie was perfectly resigned to the Wid of God— 

“May Thv Holy Will he done” rising almost unconsciously 
to his lips so familiar was he with it. When the pain «as 
more excessive than usual he would utter a 'Deo Gratias — 

4 to all things painful or pleasant, he would hut respond 
Deo Gratias’. 

He was at the new Salesian College at Lanzo, 1 led- 
mont when he contracted his last fatal illness and towards 
midday on the 5th October his confessor entered the room 
and asked, “Shall l pray that God may give you strength 

again?” , 

“ No, ask only that the Holy Will of God may be 

accomplished in iny regard. Whatever he wishes —Deo 
Gratias.” 

He passed awiu with a smile on his face while still on 
li'.s lips played the words ‘Deo Gratias.’ 



















CHAPTER III. 

In the name of Mary, Help of Christians. 1865=1866. 

The name of Don Bosco was not unknown in Turin 
before he started building his new church but as the build¬ 
ing progressed so did his fame : in fact Father Rua, who 
during those early years acted as his Secretary, asserts 
that sometimes he would receive as many as a thousand 
letters a week ; in each his prayers would be invoked as 
though he were a great saint enjoying the particular 
friendship of God. 

Father Rua had been recalled from Mirabello where 
he had acted as director, to fill the office of Prefect formerly 
held by Fr. Alasonatti and though but twenty-eight he 
was admirably fitted to share the government of the Society 
with Don Bosco. With wonderful self-sacrifice lie had 
entirely submerged his own personality and ideas ; con¬ 
forming himself in every thought and the slightest action 
to the spirit of his spiritual father, though by nature, the 
characters of both were almost diametrically opposed. 
During Don Bosco’s frequent absences from the Oratory, 
Father Rua took over the full direction of affairs and 
hence, after the death of the beloved Founder there was no 
one better fitted than Don Rua to direct the fortunes of 
the Society. 

Once while Don Bosco was at Milan, a lady entered the 
room and stated that for several months she had been ill 
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and though she had had recourse to many doctors and 
sampled many medicines there had not been the slightest 
amelioration. 

“If you wish to be cured,” said Don Bosco “make a 
novena to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and to the usual 
prayers add those words ‘Don Bosco has told me that You 
are able to cure me. I believe it with all my heart and I 
wish to be cured.”’ 

The good lady followed these instructions to the letter, 
and, to the intense surprise of her family the next morning 
found her completely cured—not a trace of her illness 
remaining. 

But as His Heavenly Mother poured dewn graces in 
abundance at his call, his tones were always marked with 
many such marvels whilst the publication of the favours 
caused the rapid diffusion of a tender and loving devotion 
to Her, under this old-yet-new title of Mary, Help of 
Christians. “More and still more,” writes the Venerable 
Servant of God himself, “recommend themselves in ever 
increasing numbers to Her protection and, through Her 
intercession countless favours are received. Facts in 
support of this statement would fill not a small book but 
an immense volume, for all the diseases of the world are 
laid open before Her ; and she heals all. Every town in 
Italy feels, in a special manner the beneficicnt influence of 
Her gracious mercy whilst from places as far distant as 
Vienna, Paris, Berlin and London, great favours have been 
obtained by invoking Her under the title of Mary, Help 
of Christians. No one has ever invoked Her in vain : be 
the request spiritual or temporal, great or small She, the 
Powerful Aid of Christians hearkened to the appegl.” 

The following account appeared in ihe “United Catho¬ 
lic ” of the 29th April. “For nine months my head and 
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cheek bones ha<l been attacked by gangrene and during 
this whole time I had not been able to rise from my bed. 
I consulted many doctors, tried manv medicines but all 
was to no avail and a great dread slowly forced itself 
upon me : soon the wounds will suppurate and then, in 
all probability I shall immediately die—but even should 
I exist it would not be for long, the fell disease would not 
be baulked of its prey. At this stage 1 met Don Bosco 
who advised tne to make a novena to the Blessed Virgin 
and as I had no longer any faith in human remedies 
I adopted the advice gratefully. For nine days, my 
friends prayed fervently to Our Lady whilst I joined 
them as far as my weak condition would permit. On the 
last day, Don Bosco called and with encouraging words 
cheered me. Before departing he gave me his blessing 
and promised that his Mass the next morning would be 
for me. 

We knew he would start his Mass at 7-15 so the family 
and I were present with him in spirit. About 7-30 the 
pain suddenly became almost unbearable, and as I twitched 
my face in agony the wounds burst open and a dreadful 
flow of horrible matter poured out. When this stopped 
flowing I found myself perfectly cured—instantaneously 
cured of a disease that the doctors had termed incurable. 

I am now enjoying perfect health ; better indeed than ever 
before. This grace I recognise a? coming from God 
through the intercession of His Mother, Mary, Help of 
Christians.” Signed Joseph Morelli, Mayor of Oaselle, 
Turin. 29th March 1866. 

At one time it was feared that the original design of 
the new Church would have to be altered owing to lack of 
funds but the danger was averted in the following wise. 
Qpe of the King’s senators, Anthony Cotta at the age of 
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83 was lying in bed at the point of death, when Don 
Bosco presented himself. “Ah, you are just in time,” 
murmured the patient with an effort, “ for in a few mo- 
ments I depart for eternitv.” 

“Oh no. You must not die just yet”, the priest smilingly 
replied, ‘Our Lady has need of you. You have to stay 
and help to build Her Church.” 

I would willingly have done so, but you have come 
too late. There is not the slightest hope left.” 

Suppese Mary, Help of Christians were to cure you, 
what would you do?” 

Surprised by this qu-stion, the Senator could not for 
sometime reply ; at length he said “ I would give you 
a good offering for your church.” 

“Agreed then. I will return to the Oratorv to ask 
Mary, Help of Christians to cure you. Have faith and all 
will be well.” He then gave the sick man his blessing and 
departed. 

A few days later Don Bosco was sitting in his room 
writing when a gentleman was announced...It was Cotta. 
“ Yes it is really I,” he exclaimed. “To the great surprise 
of doctors, friends and myself Our Lady has cured me. 
Here is the first monthly payment towards the new build¬ 
ing”, and he handed over a very handsome cheque 

Thereafter every month punctually he fulfilled his 
promise and until his death, which occured three years 
later, he enjoyed excellent health despite his advanced age. 
Nor did he forget the signal favour he had received : ever 
he spoke in the most grateful terms of the Most Powerful 
Mother of God. 

But in this same year occurred a fact perhaps even more 
remarkable. The morning of November 16th dawned and 
though £200 had to be paid to the contractor before 
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noon, there was not a single penny piece in the House. 
From an early hour in ihe morning, Father Rua and the 
other priests had scoured the whole of Turin begging alms 
from everyone at all likely to assistthein in this <jyvp, and 
at eleven o’clock they returned, disappointed *tp the Oratory 
with less than a quarter of the sum required. Placing the 
amount collected in Don Bosco’s hands they assured him, 
in tearful tones, that they had done their best but that it 
was absolutely impossible to raise the balance anywhere. 
To their astonishment tli dr* Superior expressed not the 
slightest disappointment but passed the matter off with a 
joke “ Don’t worry ”, lie added, every disease has its 
remedy. I will go out after dinner and bring back the 
balance.” 

A little aftermidday lie left the Oratory and after 
wandering aimlessly about without the faintest knowledge 
where he was going, be ultimately found himself in a part 
of Turin,, knqwn as New Oat i. f What on earth am 
I doing here ?*. lie thought to himself, ‘ I kuow no-one here,’ 
and be had commenced to retrace, bis steps towards the 
. Oratory, when a servant in gorgeous livery approached 
and said anxiously : “ Excuse me, Father, but are you by 
any chance Don Bosco ?” 

a Yes, why ?” 

“ Oh thank God, for lie surely directed your steps 
here. My master is gideviously sick and is calling for you 
to visit him. I wonder whether you could come with me 
at once* P” • i. 

They went together to the house and at the sight of 
Don Bosco, the sick man’s wife fell into tears, “ Oh Don 
Bosco, thank God you are here. Often we sent to the 
Oratory for you but each time you were not at home. 
I wanted you, through the intercession of Mary, Help of 
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Christians to save my husband but now it is too late...the 
doctors said yesterday that there is no hope. For a long 
time he has suffered from dropsy: time and time again 
a timely operation has staved off the evil day but now it is 
the end for he is far too weak to stand another operation.” 

“ If Our Lady helps you, will you help a cause which 
She has much at heart ?”, enquired the priest. 

“ Certainly ”. 

“ Then let us go and see your husband.” The patient 
was a gentleman somewhat advanced in years and as he 
recognised Don Bosco ho cried out, “ Oh Don Bosco how 
I need your prayers. If only you would make it possible 
for me to leave this bed. . .For three long years have T lain 
here ; suffering, at times, the most frightful pain... unable 
to make the slightest movement...and now it is the end,., 
the doctors have given up hope.” 

“ Would you like to come for a walk ?”, was tjio priest’s 
astonishing reply. 

“ Surely you are joking...Never again will I be able 
to put foot to the ground.” 

46 No I am not joking. On the contrary I have never 
been more serious in my life. If you like you can come 
downstairs and take a drive.” 

u H y ou could only give me some little relief from this 
tremendous pain, I would willingly do something for vour 
works.” 

u That offer could not have boon made at a more 
opportune time for I r.m in desperate need of 3,000 lire.” 

“ Obtain for me some relief froip this pain, and I will 
willingly wait until the end of the year for a complete 
cure. Oh if only you could understand how much lam 
suffering.” 

“ I have need of 3,000 lire this afternoon..,” 

- u .. . 
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“ This afternoon.But that’s absolutely impossible 

I haven’t got so much money in the House and it would 
therefore be necessary to send 10 the bank for it.” 

“ Don’t send to the bank. Go for it yourself.” 

44 Why do you joke so ? It is clearly impossible for 
me to go.” 

44 Impossible...yes impossible to man, but to God 
nothing is impossible. Come, it will bring glory to God 
and to Mary, Help of Christians. Shall we put it to the 
test ?” 

By this time the whole household, to the number of 
about thirty, had gathered round tlie bedside and they, 
under the direction of Don Bosco recited some prayers to 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and to Mary, Help of 
Christians. The prayers finished, a blessing was given to 
the patient who immediately began to vomit so violently 
that his wife commenced to cry out : “ He is dying. He 
is dying.” 

But the Servant of God consoled her “ Be not dis¬ 
tressed ; he will not die. Ho is becoming well again. 
Bring his clothes here for he can now get up.” 

Just then the doctor entered the room and he sternly 
forbade the man to rise : threatening the most serious con¬ 
sequences should he follow such ‘criminal 9 advice ; but the 
patient expressed his intention of following Don Bosco’s 
counsel to the letter. When the clothes had been brought, 
the servants wished to help him to dress but the priest 
insisted that he should absolutely unaided dress himself 
and, a few minutes later, the man was walking up and 
down the room fully dressed. He ordered his carriage to 
be brought round to the door and while he was waiting, 
he ate a hearty meal with an appetite he had long been 
a stranger to. Then, although his room was on the fourth 
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floor he descended the four flights of stairs without assis¬ 
tance and, mounting into his carriage, drove to the bank. 
He had not far to drive and in a few minutes he was back 
again saying in jubilant tones to Don Bosco “ Here is the 
money I promised you. I am perfectly cured...”* 

Later in the year, business drew Don Bosco out of 
lurin : this time to Florence : but when the hour came for 
liis departure his clothes were so threadbare, that applica¬ 
tion had hurriedly to be made to his friends, to provide him 
with a suitable outfit. Thus one gave to him a hat, another 

a cassock, a third a pair of boots. 

The godson of the Marchioness Gherardi, a noble lady of 
Florence was lying at the point of death and the godmothe-, 
who loved him dearly, was almost distraught with grief! 
Hearing of Don Bosco’s arrival in the city, she presented 
herself before him garbed in poor clothes, with dishevelled 
hair, whilst the tears flowed copiously down her cheeks. 

“ M y chikl is flfad ”, she cried out madly, “come, come! 
and bring him back to life again.” 

Those who were with Don Bosco thought that the loss 
had driven her mad and endeavoured to console her. .but 
in vain...her only response to their words was to reiterate 
the louder “Come, Don Bosco, come.” 

Finally he consented to go with her and on 
hastening to the boy found him motionless and 
livid ... eyes glassy and features contracted...there 
was not the slightest sign of life. Manv people 
were kneeling round the bed. .and they all confirmed. 

ou are too late Father, the boy is dead”. Without 
answering this remark, Don Bosco asked all to recite 
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with him a pray r to Our Help ot CbAthj. 

then he pronounced' a blessing over the ‘corpse . 1M last 
words had hardly left his lips when the ‘dead child gave a 

1 —Consciousness 


O’l 


asp 


and commenced to breathe again. 


soon followed: the bov opened his eyes and then .recognis¬ 
ing his godmother threw himself smilingly into her out- 
stretched arms.There was now nothing wrong with the 

In appreciation of this wonderful cure, the Marchioness 
to the end of her da vs, helps 1 the Salesman's so liberally as 
to gain for herself from them, the title of ‘Our Florentine 

Mother.’ ,x , 

The 20th December found him on his way back 
Turin again where his presence was anxiously awaitec or 
in the early part of the year, he had warned Ins sons to bo 
on the alert because ‘ before next- Christmas someone from 
the Oratory will pass into Eternity.- At this announce¬ 
ment a wave of terror swept over the boys ; a few, who had 
but lately entered were so frightened that they refused to 
stay there any longer and they ran away home, which so 
angered some of the parents that they went to the police 

and lodged a complaint against Don Bosco foi ng on 

ing their children. , 

The authorities promised to look into the mattei ant, 
unknown to Don Bosco, they visited the Oratory the next 
dav during recreation time aiid secretly-questioned the oys 
about the alleged prediction. The complaints of the par¬ 
ents being thus substantiated, a few days later a Commis¬ 
sioner of Police called upon Don Bosco and quite courteo¬ 
usly warned him to make use of loss dangerous methods in 
future or they would be forced to take action against him. 
* This fact was included in the Process for beatification. 
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“But sometimes I am forced for the good of souls to give 
such warnings,” said the priest. 

“Perhaps so but surelv there is no need to do it so 

publicly.” 

“ Then you suggest that I go up to a certain individual 
and say ‘You will die before such-and-such a date’?” 

“Oh no, not that.” 

“Then what would you have me do?” 

“You will perhaps excuse my frankness, .are you able 
and willing to give me the name of the person whom you 
have prophecied will die before Christmas?” 

“As I am certain that the secret will be quite safe with 
you”, the priest said “I will tell you; but you must promise 
not to divulge it.” The Commissioner nodded his head in 
reply and drew out his note-book to jot down the name. 
Don Bosco continued ... “John Boggero”. 

After receiving this information the Commissioner made 
no further reply but with a bow withdrew from the room. 

Father John Boggero, then twenty-six years of age, a man 
of handsome, prepossessing appearance and intellectually 
gif led above the average, had, with his kindly personality, 
gained the hearts of all who had come into contact with him. 
His boyhood he had spent at the side of Don Bosco, ever 
giving signs of the fairest promise and accordingly it was 
with great joy that Don Bosco welcomed him on 23nd 
January 1861 into the newly-formed Society of St. Francis 
of Sales. He remained with Don Bosco until 1866 when, 
feeling that his two sisters required his help, he felt con¬ 
strained to ask for his release from the Society and though 
Don Bosco did his best to try and dissuade him from taking 
the proposed step warning him that he could respond to his 
vocation only by remaining in the Oratory, and pointing 
out that in these circumstances God would surely provide 
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for his sisters, the priest was adamant and demanded his 
freedom. 

Finally realising the futility of further argument, Don 
Bosco turned to him, “Then as you insist ..Go ! You think 
that you will go to help your sisters but I warn you that 
you will not help them.” 

Father Boggero thought little of these words: the threat 
passing unnoticed over his head and after leaving the Ora¬ 
tory, in order to be near his family, he applied for the 
post of vice-curate in the parochial Church of Villafrancot 
Piedmont. Heywas successful in obtaining the appoint¬ 
ment and jubilantly wrote on December 10th. to one of 
his friends saying how happy he was...Four days after 
' writing that letter he was dead! 

He had said his Mass as usual that morning: apparently 
nothing was wrong with him ; certainly be looked very 
cheerful and happy. 

Re-entering the Presbytery he took his seat at the 
breakfast table and when the servant brought his coffee 
in to him a few minutes later, she found him with his head 
gently resting on the table as though he had fallen asleep. 
He bad died of heart failure. 

The Commissioner of Police hearing of the death called 
upon Don Bosco and told him, “Father, from this time for¬ 
ward you have full permission to say what you like to the 
boys, the police will not interfere/’ 

From time to time, the Venerable Servant of God defi¬ 
nitely predicted deaths of other people ‘whom he named 
whilst on other occasions when the news was conveyed to 
him of the departure to eternity of some soul, it was evi¬ 
dent, from his manner, that he had been forewarned of it. 







CHAPTER II. 

The Second Visit to Rome. 1867. 

The be ginning of the next year found Don Bosco once 
again in Rome, this time accepting hospitality at the hands 
of Count Vimercati. His host had, for many months, been 
confined to his bed with but little hope of ever leaving it 
again, hence all were astonished when the priest on first 
seeing the invalid said confidently to him : “ Soon we shall 
see you quite well again”. The patient was openly incredu¬ 
lous and jokingly responded, “ Well if this prophecy comes 
true, my first job on rising from my bed will be to chase 
you out of my house back to Turin.” 

But the prophecy did come true, for in two days’ time, 
much to everyone’s surprise, the Count descended for break¬ 
fast : all trace of his illness having disappeared. As he 
entered the room Don Bosco recalled the threat and seizing 
his hat enquired “ Must 1 start for Turin immediately or 
may I stay at least until to-morrow ? ” The Count hastened 
to withdraw his words and expressed regret for the dis¬ 
belief he had manifested. 

From the very first day Don Bosco exercised in the 
Holy City a true apostolate : daily he was to be fouud hear¬ 
ing confessions, preaching, visiting the sick, inspecting the 
different institutes ami colleges, giving audiences from 
early morn till-late at night, consoling and advising people 
of every rank and condition, whilst with a medal of Mary? 
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Help of Christians and a blessing in Her name, he 
banished sickness from not a few homes. By many he was 
looked upon as a saint: Fr. Francesia, who accompanied 
him on this journey, writes: “He is received everywhere 
as a prince, for his fame as a miracle-worker has preceded 
him. With anxious hearts the coming of the ‘Angel of 
Health’ (for so they name him) has been awaited and they 
have not been disappointed. The faith and confidence they 
show is beyond ail belief-certainly never I have seen any¬ 
thing like it before nor do I hope ever to see its like again.” 
“it would seem as though disease fled before his uplifted 
hand,” is an extract from another letter by the same writer. 
A baby boy of only ten months old with its neck and face 
sadly deformed by a hideous swelling was brought to Don 
Bosco. After giving the baby his benediction, he went to 
say Mass and by the time he had finished, the baby had so 
improved that the doctor was able to operate though 
previously he had been unable to do so. The operation 
was a complete success and the baby soon recovered. 
When Don Bosco was giving the blessing ho had said to the 
trembling mother “Oh this child will not die yet—he will 
live to become a priest.” Like Mary of old tho mother 
‘treasured these words in her heart’ and never spoke of the 
matter again until the day when her son—a priest in the 
Society of Jesus—imparted to her his first sacerdotal bless- 
ing. 

The children of the Countess Calderari were routes, 
unable to articulate one word, and in her distress she 
appealed to the Apostle of Mary, Help of Christians. 
“ Contribute to the new Church ”, he tol l her, “and the 
Madonna will surely help you. ” Eagerly she carried out 
his direction but all to no avail ; in a few days she returned 
to him complainingly : “ See, I did what you told me 
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but still they do not sp^ak. Oh tell me what I must do. ” 
“ Bo patient awhile,’’the priest answeed in tones that 
carried conviction to the mother’s heart “ your prayer will 
be answered—\ our children one day will speak.” Nor 
did he prove a false prophet for soon the children could 
talk quite normally. 

One reason of Don Bosco’s journey to Rome was to try 
and arrange an amicable agreement between Church and 
State regarding the exiled bishops of Italy. During one 
of the discussions with the Holy Father tho question of 
Don Bosco’s political leanings cropped up and frankly and 
calmly Don Bosco d clared his position: “My politics 
are the same as the Holy Father’s—the politics of the 
‘ Pater Noster. ’ In this prayer we pray that the King¬ 
dom of Christ may come upon earth, that it may extend 
ev r more and more ; its glory daily become more 
widespread; His jurisdiction ever more widely acknow¬ 
ledged. ‘ Adveniat Regnum tuum ’ (Thy Kingdom come) 
this and this alone is the only thing that matters.” 

The important businos:- that d ew him to Rome being 
at length concluded, after a most touching scene at the 
railway station, Don Bosco departed for Turin on Februa¬ 
ry 26th, where he was received with almost indescribable 
enthusiasm : th* keynote of which was blazoned forth to 
the world on an immense banner that stretched across the 
front of the Oratory: “ Rome admires you - Turin 

loves you.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Mary, Help of Christians 1867=1868. 

‘All who please the Lord pass through many trials’ 
says Holv Writ, hence following directly on the heels of 
these triumphs came a horde of trials and disappointments. 

Despite the many other calls on Don Bosco’s time the 
‘Catholic Readings’ had not been discontinued and, by 
now, the list of published works had reached an imposing 
length. As a mark of homage to the Holy See he had 
written a pamphlet on St. Peter and so immediate was its 
success that the first edition was soon exhausted* and a 
second called for. Before re-issuing it however the thought 
suddenly occurred to him that perhaps it would be better 
were he to submit, for mere formality’s sake, a copy to the 
Congregation of the Index and accordingly this was done. 
The task of reading the pamphlet happened to be allotted 
to a rather scrupulous ecclesiastic and to Don Bosco’s 
great sorrow and astonishment, the work was not approved! 
This was a sad trial to the priest the more so since it 
convicted him of infidelity, him who had always endea¬ 
voured to make loyalty to the Chair of Peter one of 
his outstanding characteristics, but he withstood 
the storm with his accustomed tranquility and 
patience and soon being vindicated, the dark clouds passed 
away as quickly as they had gathered. On hearing of the 
remarkable verdict, he petitioned for a re-examination and 
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a careful search found but two minute errors to be correc¬ 
ted: one, the deletion of a sentence that a hostile mind 
might be able to wrench into a misconstruction ; the other 
an inexact application of a scriptural text. These altera¬ 
tions being gladly made, a corrected edition was soon on 
the market helping to spread loyalty to the Vicar of Christ 
on earth. 

On the 3rd. March 1867, he preached in the village 
of Caramagna a stirring sermon on the Finding of the True 
Cross and as he was leaving for the presbytery after the 
service, he found himself surrounded by a crowd of people 
who pressed around him, anxious to speak to him. 

The first person to claim his attention was a poor old 
lady; lame for many years, who could hardly drag herself 
along even with the aid of two crutches. “Oh Don 
Bosco”, she cried appealingly, “have pity on me. ” 

“Why what do you want ? ” 

“Have pity on me...Give me your blessing.” 

“That I will willingly: but have you faith in Our Lady?” 

“Yes, yes, much. ” 

“Then pray and She will give you the grace you desire’ 5 

“Oh Don Bo:*co, do you please pray for me. I am not 
good enough to pray well but you are a saint.” 

“Then let us both pray together. Kneel down.” 

“Oh Father what are you saying. I have not knelt 
down for years. My poor old knees are quite dead.” 

“Do as I tell you”, the priest commanded curtly,“kneel 
down at once.” 

Startled by his brusqeness the woman sank to the ground 
and tried to balance herself on the crutches but he took 
them away from underneath her arms saying “No that 
will not do...Kneel down properly.” 

By this time the crowd surrounding the two had grown 
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to large dimensions, more than sixty people hanging on the 
dialogue anxiously wondering what, would be the outcome 
ot* it all.. not a sound w;is heard save the voices of the 
two...the others were holding their breaths in sheer ex¬ 
citement. 

After Don Bosco’s last words the woman found herself, 
how she knew not, kneeling correctly; and turning to the 
priest she ouqui'ed “Now what prayer must we say ?” 

“We will say three ‘Hail Marys ’ in honour of Our 
Lady, Help of Christians. ” 

The prayers over, the woman rose to her feet unaided 
...she had been perfectly cured. Don Bosco smilingly pu^ 
the two crutches over her shoulders saying “Go, mV good 
woman; and always love Our Lady.” 

The next morning Don Bosco gave his blessing td a 
lady who for some time had been confined to bed with 
cancer; telling her that the next morning she could get up, 
whilst on the day following, after attending Mass in her 
parish church she must travel to Turin and, in person, make 
an offering there in honour of the Madonna. No sooner had 
the priest left the room than the lady felt her disease leaving 
her and excitably calling the whole family to her, she 
declared that now there was nothing wrong with her and 
that she was about to get up. Her clothes were brought 
to her, and she rose, dressed herself and hastened off to the 
parish church to return thanks for so signal a favour. 

By means of such prodigies then did Our Lady confirm 
the mission She had confided to Her servant. On the 
21st May 18b7 we find Don Bosco writing: “You 
cannot imagine the miracles wo are seeing daily worked by 
Our Lady, the Help of Christians ; but to give you some 
idea of the graces She is pouring down from Heaven, I 
gun say that last week we received as thank-offerings, 
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3800 francs, all in small sums. Today a gentleman 
who for years had been paralysed in one arm, after 
reciting a simple prayer found himself cured. The first 
words he wrote with his healed hand were ‘Mary, Help 
of Christians, help me/ Then full of joy at his deliverance 
he sent an offering of 300 francs towards the building of 
the new church. ’’ r 

The walls were going up steadily; the time for the bless¬ 
ing of the new sanctuary was daily drawing near and where 
were the sacred vestments and the other essentials to come 
from ? The winter had been a most severe one and, the 
resultant distress had reflected itself in the Oratory for 
despite the exceptional cold weather more than half of the 
boys had not been supplied with winter clothing. As 
might have been expected however, every effort was made 
to lighten their sufferings and some could have been seen 
with two pairs of thin stockings on; others wore military 
capes about their shoulders; whilst many others too had 
a blanket drawn tightly round their bodies. In these 
fantastic garbs the boys may, and probably did, look as 
though they were ready to take the stage in some melo¬ 
dramatic farce; nevertheless, despite their queer uniforms, 
which were anything but uniform, their spirits were never 
higher and, notwithstanding the hardships endured, during 
that whole trying time, not one single boy required 
medical attention. 

The urgent question that was daily being presented to 
Don Bosco was : ‘For the Church, you need a new chalice, 
cottas, amices, thurible, in fact to put it bluntly you have 
practically nothing. You must get them from some¬ 
where. Where are they going to come from ? ” 

But the problem was to be resolved...and that in a 
unique way.. .or better, in an ultra-natural way* Professor 
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Tancioni, the celebrated lecturer of the Rome University, 
was lying grieviously ill and when the doctors had declared 
him beyond all human aid, some friends counselled a novena 
to Marv, Help of Christians. This thread of safety wa3 
eagerly snatched at and on the fifth day of the novena he 
was pronounced out of -langer. He had promised, in the 
event of recovery, to make a thank offering to the new 
church at Turin and, without the slightest prompting from 

Don Bosco, his thanksgiving offering took the form of.• 

a beautiful silver chalice! Thus was ‘Want No. 1’ 

supplied. , 

A French lady sent along sufficient altar linen whilst 

another provided the candle-sticks., both gifts being in 
recoonition of graces received. Vestments, a thurible, a 

sanc”uary lamp, everything that was needed came in ; all 

os offerings in recognition of a favour granted by Our 
Lady, and though no-one was ever told what was required, 
on the dav of the ceremony not an article was missing, 
nor, perhaps even more remarkable still, had there been 
any duplication. Just what was needed had been sent in 

and not a single item more. In the rvords or the B.shop 
of Mondovi “ Who would refuse to see the the Fingei of 
God in this, would deny the light of the midday sun.” 

On the day of. the blessing there was a never-ending 
stream of visitors, of every sort,, all wanting to see Don 
Bosco: sick people praying to be cured were jostled by the 
idly curious ; whilst many others, knowing his reputation 
as a saint desired to kiss his hand ami receive his blessing 
that they might, in after years, tell their children how 
they had knelt at the feet of Don Bosco to receive his 
blessing. And he received all with the same affability ; 
giving his blessing smilingly ; listening to all without ever 
showing the least sign of impatience. One man, as he 
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kissed the priest’s hand, muttered that he was suffering 
from a bad toothache: “ recite a ‘ Hail Mary’” was the 
whispered advice, and, as the counsel was being adopted 
so the pain departed. Another man who had been blind 
for a year, received his sight as the priest blessed him. 
Everywhere reigned a spirit of joyous excitement... 
marvel after marvel was worked before the people’s eyes ; 
marvels which, striking as they were, were but a mere 
foretaste, as it were, a prelude to the countless miracles 
that Mary, Help of Christians would, in the future, work 
through the instrumentality of the humble Shepherd of 
Becchi. 

A dense crowd was surrounding Don Bosco when a 
paralytic, driven in a donkey cart, arrived. The driver 
attempted to draw near to the priest but this was clearly 
impossible, the crowd was too great. After repeated cries 
and shouts which were all in \ain ; the woman grew 
impatient at the delay and forgetting what she was doing 
jumped from the cart and forced her way through the 
press towards the centre where Don Bosco was standing, 
and only when she got into the very presence of the priest 
did she realise whit she had done...she had not been able 
to walk for many years and now here she was walking 
quite normally. “I am cured, I am cured”, she cried 
and without vouchsafing any further information she 
hurried off to the Church to render thanks to Her Who 
had cured her. 

Don Bosco’s attention in Church on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi was pityingly drawn to a youth of about 
twenty years who was paralysed clown one side and one 
arm. After Mass the youth was carried into an adjoinirig 
room by some of his friends and within a few moments the 
priest had followed him in. He fell on his knees by the 
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boy’s side and after invoking the aid of his Heavenly 
Patroness he gave his blessing. All present joined in a 
prayer to Our Lady and before it was concluded, the 
paralytic discovered he could raise his arm. The shock of 
this discovery was too much for the overwrought frame 
for as he cried out “ Mary has cured me”—he fainted and 
fell heavily io the ground. They brought to him a glass 
of water and soon his senses returned and he found that 
he was indeed completely cured...he was now able to walk 
about normally though for four years he had not been able 
to move. 

The opening of this magnificent Sanctuary increased 
the veneration and esteem in which the priest was held 
and one day, an Oblate of Mary Immaculate siid to him 
“ How can you undertake such colossal tasks as these? 
You certainly start with nothing : that we all know ; and 
yet you arrive at such magnificent heights. What is your 
secret ?” 

Humbly Don Bosco made answer : “ Know that of 
myself, I have done nothing. It is Our Lord Who has 
done all. When He is desirous of doing anything He 
takes the most unlikely and unwieldliest instruments and 
I can assure you that if there were in the Archdiocese of 
Turin one, poorer and more wretched than I, he would 
have been chosen as the instrument of the works of which 
you speak, whilst I may be, would have been permitted to 
follow my natural vocation of a humble country priest.” 

In the month of July after preaching a panegyric on 
St. Anne in the Parish Church of Fenestrelle he went on 
to Usseaux and there two seminarists accompanied by a 
young man named Joseph Ronchail paid him a visit. The 
latter had at one time been in the Seminary but, much 
against his will, he had at the behest of his grandmother 
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forsaken his vocation and taken a clerical post in an office 
at Lyons. As soon as Don Bosco saw the youth, though 
he had never seen or heard of him before, he cried out 
gaily to him : “ Hello, here’s a bird for my cage.” Struck 
by these words, Ronchail felt his priestly vocation once 
more revive in his breast and seeking a private interview 
with the priest, he opened his heart, disclosing in the 
frankest possible terms, the whole position. As a result 
of Don Bosco’s advice he left the room determined at all 
costs to overcome his grandmother’s opposition : he antic¬ 
ipated a stern struggle but, as we shall see, a singular 
incident removed all difficulties. 

Later in the day as Don Bosco was walking along the 
road he met Ronchail who was accompanied by his mother 
and her two daughters. The lady, a good pious soul, asked 
Don Bosco to give his blessing to the girls who were both 
afflicted with eye trouble ; the elder, a girl of about four¬ 
teen, being so blind that she could hardlv distinguish day 
from night, whilst the eyes of the \ ounger were so inflamed 
that she could not bear the light and had to k^ep them 
covered. Willingly the priest complied with their request, 
counselling too that they should make a novena to Man, 
Help of Christians and he appointed the bov to lead the 
prayers. As soon as the party arrived home, the novena 
prayers were commenced and before the first prayer had 
been concluded the first girl’s eyes were quite normal and 
never again did they cause her the slightest trouble. The 
younger sister received a similar grace on the last day of 
the Novena : just a little innocuous spot remaining about 
her eye, as though to remind her of the old malady. On 
witnessing this prodigy the youth trusted implicitly in the 
advice regarding vocation that Don Bosco had given and 
a month or two later he made his appearance at the Ora- 
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tory and requested to be admitted into the Society. He 
afterwards became a worthy Salesian priest and at his 
death was director of one of the Salesian Oratories in 
Paris* 

Father Rua, Don Bosco’s Prefect and Second-in-com¬ 
mand had so weakened himself by excessive labour and 
insufficiency of sleep ; for never would he take more than 
four hours’ rest a night, that he finally collapsed under the 
strain. The doctors diagnosed the case as a severe attack of 
peritonitis and, to the intense sorrow of all who knew him, 
little or no hope of recovery was held out Two days after 
the collapse Don Bosco, who had b^en absent on one of his 
periodic journeys, returned to the Oratory and as he entered 
the door, the boys rushed to greet him with the news that 
Father Rua was dying, while several of the Superiors 
acquainted him of the Prefect’s grave condition and begged 
of him to go at once to the sick room. But to their surprise 
Don Bosco laughingly responded, “ Father Rua will not 
die without mv permission ”, nor would he visit the 
patient, but instead, went into the Confessional where he 
spent a long time hearing Confessions. Afterwards tired 
out with the fatigue of his journey, he entered the refec¬ 
tory and took his supper with his usual tranquility and 
affability, then he retired to his room to set his paper s in 
order. All this occupied some considerable time, but then, 
and then only did he turn his steps towards the patient’s 
room, r. 

Father Rua welcomed him with a cheerful smile : 
“ Oh Don Bosco. It is my last hour. Indeed I am glad 
to go”, whereupon the priest replied : “ But my dear 
Father, I cannot allow you to die : there are so many 
things you must do to help me ” and after a few consoling 
words he imparted\his blessing and left the room, 
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The next morning when he went to pay theipatient 
a visit, he found a doctor in attendance who proceeded 
to explain the seriousness of the^case, holding* out little or 
no hope of recovery but the only reply vouchsafed him 
was : “ He may be as bad as you like but he must be cured 
for he has much to do yet.” 

Without Don Bosco being consulted, it had been 
decided to administer the Last Sacraments but it so hap¬ 
pened that the Venerable Servant saw the Holy Oils being 
prepared. “And who are the Oils for?”, he enquired. 
“For Father Rua”, was the reply, 

“ Who told you to prepare them ?”. 

“I did”, interjected Father Savio, “ Oh Don Bosco if 
only you had seen how bad [Father - Rua was yesterday... 
if only you would listen to what the doctors think of 
him...” 

“Oh ye of little faith”, interrupted Don Bosco ; then 
he turned to Father Rua, “do not lose heart, for”, he added 
with a laugh, “ even if they threw you out of the window 
you would not die now.” 

And so it came to pass for from the moment that Don 
Bosco blessed him a decided improvement set in and within 
a few days, contrary to every expectation he was out of 
danger and well on the road to recovery. 

















CHAPTER Vr. 

The Approbation of the Society. 1869. 

To avoid multiplying uselessly the number of religious 
orders, Holy Mother Church is averse to approving new 
societies which have the same scope and ideals as congre¬ 
gations already existing—feeling that it is better to 
strengthen orders definitely established than to launch upon 
the world a new society that meets no new need. Hence, 
mindful of this cautionary spirit, many pious and influen¬ 
tial persons did not hesitate to impress upon Don Bosco 
that his society would never be approved and that it was 
useless for him to press the matter on the attention of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Yet not in the least disheartened 
by this pessimistic a lvice he set out for Rome in the early 
part of the New Year, feeling intimately convinced that, 
in this crisis, Our Lady would not fail him. 

As his train steamed into the Holy City, an immense 
crowd mindful of his previous visits, was assembled to 
greet him, whilst three carriages which were standing out¬ 
side the station had, he was told, been placed at his 
disposal by the Cardinal Berardi. He hastened to explain 
that he was a poor priest quite unaccustomed to such a 
luxury as a carriage : so, though with the most grateful 
thanks, he declined the offer. His Eminence too had left 
word that he would like Don Bosco to pay an immediate 
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visit to a nephew of his, who was lying seriously ill, and 
this the priest gladly promised to do. 

The day drew on and Don Bosco had been so busily 
occupied with the affairs of his Society—going here and 
there and receiving for the most part, nothing but disap¬ 
pointing advice and hearing discouraging remarks passed 
on all sides : the most dismal forecasts being made—that 
he had completely forgotten the promise made to the 
Cardinal, when another message was brought to him, 
begging that he would immediatelv go and bless the boy* 
The child, who was about eleven years old, had been 
suffering for fifteen days with a severe attack of typhoid 
fever, and so malignant had the disease been and so futile 
the remedies applied, that when Don Bosco came to visit 
him, he seemed quite ready for the grave. 

As the priest entered the house, the Cardinal hurried 
forward to meet him. 64 1 have come, Your Eminence, 
because I know that you will help me to obtain approba¬ 
tion for my Society.” 

44 If you cure mv nephew”, responded the Cardinal 
eagerly, “I will certainly do all T can.” 

They proceeded towards the sick room and Don Bosco 
said 44 Have faith...pray to Mary, Help of Christians ., 
and afterwards you will speak in favour of my applica¬ 
tion.” 

The prescribed prayers for the blessing of one sick of 
a fever contains the phrase 4 et relinquit eum fehris 9 (And 
the fever left him), and as Don Bosco was reciting this 
sentence over the boy, the fever actually departed, where¬ 
upon the Cardinal, with joy, confirmed that he would 
certainly do all in his power to further the interests of the 

Society of St. Francis of Sales.Three days later, the 

Servant of God visited the house again and found the 

21 
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child sitting up in bod...all danger was past and in another 
day or two, recovery was complete. 

The Oardin ully kept his word and spoke with 

enthusiasm of what had oc whilst recommending in 
glowing terms th * new Societ •. The incident reached the 
ears of the I him ■ ho expressed his joy at 

this singular mai rcy and asked that 

Don Bosco should - audience at the earliest 

possible mom nt. 

But the vote of Cardinal Berardi was not enough to 
turn the scale in D jo’s favour hence tin' priest 

decided to ia-1 

Antonelli, the t 1 r 1 i; . 1 Seeivbiry of State. 

He called n His Eminenc< at lbs home and found 
him reclining on a couch. 

“ And ho . linqnce today ?” 

“As you well. Foi several days now 

a bad attack vn to this couch. The 

last time you were here you advised me to pray to Mary, 
Help of Ohri >rry to say that I forgot to 

take jour advice. The pain is very bad today.” 

a If you will In T will aid Oon 

Bosco. 

“Tell me first what you want.” 

“ 1 have >me to Rome to obtain approval for the 
Society of St. bbanms of Sales. 

“That is a very difficult problem”, said the Cardinal 
seriously.* i j nd the matter to the 

Holy Father to visit h 

■ 

u Promi.-' * the Holy Father and pray 

confidently to Mary, Help of Christians. Tell Her that 
you will vis; i my behalf tomorrow.” 

“Tom >ri linalj 
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“ what are you talking about ? Tomorrow is quite out of 
the question.” 

“ You must have great faith or I can do nothing.” 

“Very well then I promise to go tomorrow. But 
what if I am worse ?” 

“ Don’t let that question trouble you...Repose confi¬ 
dently in Mary.” “ Then it is agreed. I promise to go 
tomorrow to the Holy Father and if I am really cured I 
will do all I can for your Society.” 

The next morning the Cardinal was in truth quite well 
again and when he called on the Pope he faithfully carried 
out his promise, nor did he forget to recount the conversa¬ 
tion of the previous day. 

When Don Bosco went to the Vatican he was received 
with the utmost cordiality and goodwill whilst Pius IX 
much moved by the reports of the two Cardinals, promised 
that the application would receive favourable consideration. 
But a stumbling block to acceptance was found in tha 
person of Monsignor Svegliati, the Secretary of the Holy 
Congregation, who opposed the request tooth and nail. 
“ Capture Monsignor Svegliati and your cause is won ”, 
was the advice poured in from all sides on Don Bosco ; 
but the thing was easier said than done, for the Monsignor 
held very decided views about the question. However the 
next day, the priest was to be seen at the Secretary’s 
house awaiting an audience for he had been told that the 
Monsignor was ill with pneumonia and unable to leave the 
house. He was ushered into the sick room where the 
patient was lying visibly distressed and with very little 
ado, the same offer was made to the Monsignor as had been 
made the previous day to Cardinal Antonelli.I will cure 
you if you promise, in return, to support my application, 
tomorrow*” 
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prieft’s^portion ^ ^ Monsi " nore bought that Hie 

£ , P . of the con tract was impossible of fulfilment 

the i ixrtr the next da "**** wit; 

oause.^ ‘ Ung h ' oubIe was championing the 

disarmed al7f tS t ding C ° nCeded ^ the Madonna 

d ., ed a11 * ur,her opposition and on February 19th the 
pehtion was definitely approved ; the formal Decree beil 
published under date 1st March 1869. ° 

T fl 7 g With thankfulness for the 
me Goodness, Don Bosco returned to Turin five days 
after the publication and was received with extraordinary 
emonstrations of love and affection. y 

birntte d®r'’lt" t0 ™ oh 8 r “‘ distance to 

in hed'fficult early days, though sick in bed was 

anxmusly awaiting the news of the verdict and when from 

his room, which stood not far from the Oratory, he heard 

had reT ° &nd shoutin g’ he guessed that Don Bosco 

b i* kw -* 

tb. Oratory „h,rs he ^ 

b“;iL n t,,e ' nidJle of *• — 

“ Is the Society approved ”? Paher Bore] asked him. 

1 es > yes, I have succeeded.’’ 

Thank God , exclaimed the venerable priest “ now 
I can die content” and without another word he slowly 
and painfully made his difficult way back to bed again*. 
^Towards the middle of the year, there was an outbreak 

gratefully, T" ev f remember 

reward! 33 “ DtiI 9th September 1873 tfiat God caM hto g°h* 
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of small-pox in the Salesian College at Lanzo and when 

Feastof St P*hT ,‘° , MMe ’ in lheir '»<H the 
* Philip Nen he found seven boys in the isola- 

tion ward. When they had heard that Don Bosco had 

arnved, the sick boys, full of faith in his benediction sent 

a message to their Rector: “Please ask Don Bosco to 

come and Mess us for then we will at once be better again 

nd able to join our companions in the Feast ” and as 

liV ?Vf h ’ eaCh kid bls clothes at the 
toot of the bed, ready to be donned. 

On receiving the request the Superiors went to visit 

the infirmary and as Don Bosco entered the. room a perf c 
chorus ascended from the throats of the seven invalids 

cure ST” 8 DOn B0SC °- ° Father > BIess cs, 

The priest seeing their clothes already prepared laucrh 
ln g y a «hed them whether they had any S’ T" 
Madonna and when they had assured him on this point hi 

5Xr s aDd ali « h5T2£ 

With hands devoutly joined on breast and headbe.it 
the children received the benediction and as soon a, thl 
prayer had finished they stretched their hands cat to“a* 
their clothes shouting, “And now may we get up’” 

again ^ ^ confidence in Our Lady ”, he asked them 

“ Tes, yes ”, they eagerly shouted. 

‘‘Thm get up” agreed Don Bosco and left the room. 

The boys jumped up in haste and starting pulling on 

their clo.hes and when the Director looked into the room 
a few'minute* Hater six were fully dressed: fie ssventh 
doub ,ng Whether he would be cured or not, still lay in his 
bed, trying to make up his mind. “Baravalle was not 
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certain he would be cured ” shouted tho others whereupon 
he was ordered to remain in bed ; the others being per¬ 
mitted to descend into the playground and, a little while 
afterwards, they were playing in the midst ot their com¬ 
panions as though there had never been anything wrong 
with them. 

The following day was “ Prize Day” and occupying 
a prominent place on the platform was the school doctor. 
The first prizewinner was De Magistris and as this boy’s 
name was called out, the doctor cried out “ Sick”, only to 
be contradicted from the body of the hall with a hearty 
“ Present, Sir.” De Magistris was one of the small-pox 
cases. The second name called was Passerini and again 
was the same comedy repeated. The doctor gravely dis-^ 
quieted at finding two of his patients associating with the 
other boys, pointed out in strong terms the imprudence of 
allowing them to leave their beds, and, after prophecying 
the most fatal consequences, he promptly sent the six boys 
back to the infirmary. Hastening up after them ho, with 
some temerity examined them but, to his astonishment, not 
a trace of small-pox was on one of them. Thanks to their 
confidence in Mary, Help of Christians their cure had been 
instantaneous and complete. Baravalle, he of the little 
faith, was not able to get up for another twenty da\ s! 


V V 
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CHAPTER VJI. 

For Chur^ 

1 11th and, 

on 1 Homewards 

messages of love, fidelity and < gra a i >n. The en¬ 
thusiasm of the raid:ful 1:; ffles all on : every 

Catholic the world over seemingly j ined in the public 
man of (ntholic 

strength and of Catholic loyalty to the Holy See. Wishing 
to associate hi msell and all his children in this solemnity, 
Don Bosco prepared an taining mes- 

sag 73 clerics 

and he gift in an 

affe< priest for the 

mar lith and devotion n. “ proving 

without doubt,” the letter continued “ the great' attachment 
you h Nor has it 

passe 1 without notice that you inculcate a like love on the 
hearts of others.” 

Never was praise more truly earned, for tlm Papacy 
was a subject which Don Bosco n ew tired of 

preaching about : id time again it was the subject of 

hiso phlets too dealt with 

the same topic. In January business again took him to 
Rome and ho took advantage of the opp irtunity to present 
to His Holiness a volume of the 4 Catholic Readings 5 * The 
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Pope on being told the purpose for which these pamphlets 
were written exclaimed, “May He, Who has inspired you to 
commence so holy a work, be eternally praised . . Bravo... 
This is confirmation that the Society o£ St. Francis o£ Sales 
exists not only in name but also in deed.” 

it was during this time that the great discussion was 
guing on in Rome about the advisability of defining the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility not that the doctrine was 
ever in question, but some of the bishops feare d that the 
time was inopportune for such a declaration. Don Bosco 
however joined issue with this latter class and, in season 
and out of season, urged immediate promulgation. The Holy 
Father was so pleased with these constant demonstratijns 
of the priest’s affection for the See of Peter that one day 
he said to him : “ Would it not be possible for you to 

leave Turin to come and reside permanently at Rome? 
Your Society would not suffer, would it?” “ Your Holiness, 
such a change would be its ruin ”, was the reply, where¬ 
upon the matter was not pressed further. Don Bosco 
afterwards confessed, “ I loved the boys too much to b i 
able to abandon them.” 

When the Piedmontese soldiers were marching towards 
Rome, various members of the Vatican Court urged upon 
the Pope iho advisabili'y of abandoning the City and 
seeking refuge in a more secure place, and whilst extremely 
reluctant to follow the advice, His Holiness thought it 
advisable, at least to make the preliminary arrangements. 
This did not satisfy the advisers who insisted that the with¬ 
drawal should take place at once “ otherwise ”, they stressed 
“it will be too late” but the Pope temporised saying : 
“Let us submit the matter to Don Bosco”. A message 
was sent to the priest at Lanzo and soon the follow ing 
reply was received, “The Sentinel, the Angel of Israel, 
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stands firm at his post and guards the Fortress of God and 
the Holy Ark.” 

On receiving the message, the Pope at once revoked 
all the commands he had given concerning the withdrawal 
from the City and stoo 1 firm despite all urgings to the 
contrary : though at times it looked as though the sugges¬ 
tion was to prove a fatal mistake. We cannot truly 
estimate the benefit rendered Holy Mother Church by such 
advice ; that must be left for posterity who can bring the 
proper prospective to bear on the matter, but we can 
say that, humanly speaking, to have moved the Papal 
Court would have been a veritable disaster. 

The breach between Church and State in Italy had 
resulted in no less than sixty bishoprics being vacant, and 
the sheep being without a shepherd the wolves entered into 
the fold ai d wrought great havoc. Greatly di-tressed^ 
Don Bosco wrote to Lanza, the Minister of ihe State point¬ 
ing out that it was against the interests of the Government 
to oppose the appointment of the Pope’s nominees and 
offering to endeavour to affect a reconciliation between the 
Holy See and the Civil Authorities. This offer was gladly 
accepted and after an interview with the Government 
leaders, Don Bosco hurried off to Rome. Pained to the 
heart at the picture drawn by Don Bosco of the dioceses 
without pastors, the Holy Father said “You draw up a list 
and I will approve it.” Advice was taken from many 
prudent persons and finally, after much prayer the nomina¬ 
tions were made...the Holy Father, without question^ 
confirming th* appointments en bloc ; such was the confi¬ 
dence he reposed in the simple priest. 

Just about this same time too, the Archbishopric of 
Turin fell vacant owing to the death of Monsignor Ricardo 
and, Don Bosco hoped that Monsignor Gastaldi would be 
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promoted to fill the vacancy for they were great personal 
friends. The Pope had other ' i^rr in mind but as soon 
as he heard Don Boi isli lie immediately withdrew 

his own nomination say in ;/, “You wish it and I will give 
it to you.” 

But while in the midst of mailers of such great mo¬ 
ment, the Servant of Go 1 d d ■ t lose sight of his pre- 
delicted work; th he 1 appier than 

when, as one of themseh as playing with his boys. 

A young hoy, Peter Marchino, had an attack of fever 
on the EVc of the A 1870 i nd had to take to 

his bed. The doctoi was called in and a dose of medicine 
prescribed but this did very ..Jo good, for the next- 
morning the eh hi fell a.' b:i l - vu r. However wi hout 
saving a word to anyo o, dlaiv .‘no go. up. dressed him¬ 
self, and went down into the sacristy where he found Don 
Bosco vesting for Mass. “Oh Don Bosco,” he si;d, 
“ I have fever...Gi \ ig.” The priest 

regarded him for a mom . ; rv a hoc; ionatelv then he 
said : “ I am going to < ;d h; e 1 :oly Hass so come to me 

afterwards and 1 will bless you.” The boy took the missal 
intending to serve the priest’s Mass but the priest on sec** 
ing this, altered his mind : “ Come, my boy, kneel down ; 

I will give you the blessing now\” The boy did as he was 
told and as he received the benediction he felt as though 
a great weight were being lifted off his chest, and when 
he rose to his feet there w 7 as no trace of the malady. 

In this same year, 1870, took place what might aptly 
be called the first meeting of the Sal sian Old Boys for, on 
Don Bosco’s Feast Day, 24th. June, all the ex-pupils of the 
Oratory, after hearing the Mass said by their beloved 
friend and benefactor, met in the hall which lies opposite 
the sacristy and as Don Bosco was passing by they invited 
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him to pass a few 7 moments in their company. The invita¬ 
tion was gladly accepted and the father’s heart was 
gladdened at seeing those dear shns of his once more, 
whilst too he received great consolation from the thought 
that his spirit was being so diffused and widespread. lie 
impressed on them their obligation to carry into their 
homes that prayerful zeal and ardent charity which had 
been so characteristic of their life during the years which 
they had spent under his paternal care, and this they 
enthusiastically promised to do. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Daughters of Mary Help of Christians. 187M873. 


After assisting, Monsignor Gastaldi to take over his 
new charge, Don Bosco, though far from well, went to visit 
two houses at Marassi and Varazzi which he hnd opei-.ed 
the preceeding year. Whilst he was at Varazzi he became 
so seriously ill that his life was despaired of. Countless 
were the prayers for his recovery that ascended up to 
Heaven whilst Mgr. Galleti, the Bishop of All a, terrified 
at the thought that Don Bosco would die, cast himself 0:1 
his knees by the bedside of the priest and wi.h uplifted 
arms cried in broken tones : 64 0 God if you requii e a victim 
—here is one ready to Your Hands but I pray You, spare 
Don Bosco.” Nor was the brave Bishop the only one to 
offer himself as a holocaust, for many Salesians and boys 
willingly offered their lives that their beloved father might 
b9 saved. A fervent novena was made to his Heavenly 
Patroness and soon a change for the better was visible ; 
only to be counteracted by a serious relapse in a few days 
time. Cardinal Antonelli obtained for him the Papal 
Benediction and immediately on receiving it, the sick man 
fell into a peaceful slumber and thereafter there was a 
steady progress healthwards. On January 14th he was 
able to rise from his bed for a few hours and so overjoyed 
were the boys when they heard this news that they stormed 
his room and surrounding his couch poured into his ear 
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their loving greeting—boyishly expressed doubtless, but 
how sincere! Hig convalescence he spent at Turin...doing 
his ordinary work, and perhaps it was for this reason that 
complete health did not return to him for some considera¬ 
ble time. 

Of the Don Bosco of the year 1872, we have the follow¬ 
ing pen picture drawn by Father Bardessono. “The name 
* Don Bosco ’ brings at once to the mind, not only the 
idea of veneration, of sanctity, of beneficence and of 
activity but also of a tremendous will-power which, entirely 
disregarding obstacles and vicissitudes of fortune, directs 
the will constantly towards works of holy zeal for the good 
of all. With him to wish is to act. Like all great men 
he has his detractors but detractors have throughout every 
century, been the reward of the benefactors of humanity. 
But Don Bosco, not allowing himself to be disturbed by 
these attacks, quietly proceeds with his work for 
Christanity and Civilisation.. .in the midst of the disruption 
and alarm of the present Century he is the shining Star 
pointing out to the good and the wayward the right path. 
His name, as a prayer, is on the lips of all nor will it 
perish till the end of time.” 

At the beginning of May 1871 the Venerable Servant 
of God called together his councillors and put the following 
position before them. It has often been urged upon me 
that the scope of our activities might be so extended that 
we might do for young girls what, by the Grace of God, 
we are doing for boys. I frankly confess that I do not 
like the project; such a work seems entirely foreign to 
mv apostolate, nevertheless the matter has been pressed on 
me so repeatedly that I fear that unless the matter is 
given serious consideration, we will be acting contrary to 
the designs of Divine Providence, Hence I. ask you to 
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reflect on the matter, weighing carefully the pros and cons 
so that we may be able to comply with God's Holy 
Desires. During this month then, all our prayers will be 
directed to this end— that Our Lord may git o us the 
necessary light in so important an affair. 

During the course of the following month, he intenog- 
ated one by one, these councillors of his, and as all without 
exception, felt that the time was opportune for extending 
the work in the manner suggested, he took this united 
advice as being the manifestation of God’s requirements 
and decided to open up this new branch of his activities at 
Father PestaTino’s Institute at Mornese. 

Father Pestarino, who on the 8th December 185.) had 
founded an Association of Mary Immaculate, a kind of 
secular institute for women, the members though > tmam- 
in o- in the world endeavouring to conform their lives more 
closely to the Evangelical Counsels, had expressed his 
desire to join the Salesian Society and though accepting 
him joyfully, Don Bosco had commanded him to remain 
where he was, at least for the time being. 

Docile to the voice of Don Bosco, the good priest 
remained at Mornese and in 1864 extended his work by 
opening a college for young girls .. the .Institute being 
staffed by the members of Lis society. Here then the 
Venerable Servant of God decided to give the new project 
a trial. Father Pestarino when the. idea was first broached 
to him, strongly opposed it but at length he allowed him¬ 
self to be guided by Don Bosco who traced out for him the 
broad details of the scheme lie had in mind. 

That same month, Don Bosco was called to Pome, and 
whilst there he told the Pope of the plan he had formed- 
Pius IS appeared greatly interested in the scheme and at 
the next meeting referred to it saying : I have been 
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thinking over your pkm of forming an order of religeuse 
and I think it will redound to fhe Glory of God and to the 
advantage of souls. My advice would be - lot them try 
to do for girls what the Society of St. Francis of Sales is 
doing for boys. They would depend on you in the same 
way as the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul depend 
on the Lazarists (Vincentian Fathers).' Formulate your 
constitutions on these lines and begin the experiment at 
once.” 

A few days later a further meeting was arranged 
between Don Bosco and Father Pestarino and the latter 
was asked whether any of ihe four sister who had for some 
two years been living a community life, would be prepared 
to join the new Institute to which the reply was made that 
all four were ready to obey and to make any sacrifice 
whatsoever which would be tor the good of their souls and 
to the benefit of their fellow u *es. “Then 195 , exclaimed 
Don Bosco, u there is no need of any further delay ; we 
m a y begin at once. ) Mornese and let the sisters, 

by vote, appoint their Chap r and Superior according to 
the rule, the preliminary notions of which I have already 
given you. The ig outside the convent 

should also be invited. Tell them that if they pray, the 
necessary courage will lie given them and till will turn to 
the greater Glory of God and of the Virgin Mary.” 

The zealous priest carried out his instructions to the 
letter and on the ' c - of St. Fraud (29th Janu¬ 

ary) 1872, the members of his association met together. 
The 6 Veni Creator’ was rented and then the election of 
superioress was proceeded with. Sister Mary Mazzarello 
was d 'dared elected bat feeling herself incapable of 
worthily filling such an office, permissio . to withdraw was 
sought. Her companions refused to do so wdioreupon she 
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declared that she would not accept unless constrained by 
obedience. Father Pestarino did not like to decide so 
novel a point without first discussing the matter with Don 
Bosco, whereupon Sister Mazzarello rose and suggested 
that the question of the appointment of the superioress be 
left entirely in the hands of Don Bosco. This solution 
was happily received but the meeting insisted on her 
accepting the office of Vicaress. 

She admirably, as Vicaress, directed the destinies of the 
new Society until 14th June 1874 when by the unanimous 
vole of the members and with' the approval of Don Bosco 
she was named 4 Superioress-General.’ 

Immediately the difficulty o r a new residence had to be 
attended to, for the ol 1 cottage taken over from the 
Association was not nearly large enough to house the 
aspirants to the new Institute but, by the kindness of the 
Parish Priest at Mornese this obstacle was overcome and 
on the vigil of Corpus Christi 1872, the Sisters entered 
their new home. 

Afler a spiritual retreat which concluded on the Feasf 
of Our Lady of the Snow, the Bishop of Acqui blessed the 
new habits and eleven s’sters took, that day, their first 
triennial vows. The exhortation to the newly professed 
was delivered by Don Bosco. 

The new religeuse were called 4 Daughters of Mary, 
Help of Christians’ for, as their Founder afterwards ex¬ 
plained to them they were to be living monuments of 
gratitude to his Heavenly Mother. 

In this same year (1872) he took over, though very 
unwillingly, a College at Valsalice, Turin founded some 
nine years previously by a society of secular priests for the 
e Incation of boys of noble birth. His call, he felt sure, 
was not to boys of this class hence it was with extreme 
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reluctar.ee that he yielded to the pressure of the Archbi¬ 
shop. Neveriheless this college gave him an opportunity 
of demonstrating, in a tangible way, his appreciation of 
many kindnesses shewn him by rich benefactors whilst too, 
it brought him into contract with many more who were in 
a position to help him if their sympathy were aroused. 

God had placed in the mind of his servant a plain 
picture of what the future held in store ; hence in January 
1873, Don Bosco- could speak as follows: “Were I to 
express to you the thought that is uppermost in my mind 
at the present time, I would describe to you a great number 
of oratories scattered all over the world — I can see them 
now, established in France, Spain, Africa and America...” 
However for several years the Society did not accept any 
new foundations, for Don Bosco’s whole attention was 
taken up by two things of great importance - the testing 
of the Rules and Constitutions of his Order and secondly, 
the endeavour to bridge the gulf existing between Church 
and State regarding the temporalities of the bishops. 

One day the train in which Don Bosco was travelling 
to Florence ran of! the rails and only prompt measures by 
the driver averted a dreadful accident for it was heading 
towards a deep precipice. Fortunately however the man 
managed to bring it to a stands!ill but only just in time 
for the front wheels were hanging over the edge. The 
passengers were terrified at their narrow escape from such 
an awful death but when they learnt that Don Bosco was 
on the train one person expressed the mind of all when he 
said 44 Oh if we have Don Bosco with us there is nothing 
to fear. Had we fallen to the bottom of the precipice with 
him with us, we should have come through unscathed.” 















CHAPTER IX—X. 

The Missions. 1873=1874. 

“ You ought not to go to the Missions, ” Father 
Oafasso had said to Don Bosco but his heroic zeal for the 
salvation of souls brought forth an abundant fruit through 
the instrumentality of his sons. His thoughts were often 
directed towards those regions labouring in the shadow of 
idolatry and often he expressed his over weaning desire 
to carry the light of the Gospel where the sweet peace¬ 
bringing tones of the missionary had never been heard. 
“ Oh, ” he used to say, “if I had many priests and clerics 
I would despatch them to Patagonia for there the need 
is greatest...the people of that Land are the most abandon¬ 
ed and the most in need of help.” With the passing 
years, this thought increased in intensity but after the 
final approval of the Society and Constitutions, the idea 
passed from a shadowy desire into a definite reality. 

1874 saw requests made to him for foundations from 
Italy, Asia, Africa and America but Don Bosco had fixed 
his gaze on South America for in the inhabitants of that 
land he had recognised the originals of the peoples he had 
seen in one of his 4 dreams ’. 

“ 1 seemed,” he related in 1876, “to be standing on 
a wide, open plain in a savage and unknown land, whilst 
afar off in the distance, I could see the mountains rising. 
Crouching iq torturous way in the mountains I could 
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discern groups of men, almost naked, strongly built and 
of extraordinary height ; their ferocious faces crowned 
by a head of long-matted golden hair : their only garment 
an animal skin hanging from their shoulders whilst in their 
hands they carried a long spear and a catapult. 

The scene was an animated one—scattered here and 
there, some were carrying the results of their chaise to the 
market, whilst others, apparently returning from the same 
place, had pieces of raw meat, all dripping with blood, 
affixed to their spears. A light skirmish was going on 
in one corner whilst in another place some natives were 
being opposed by European soldiers : a desperate battle 
was raging: the dead lying everywhere. The sight of 
the carnage affrighted me and behold I saw many mis¬ 
sionaries approaching the mountains—there weie Jesuits, 
Franciscans and many other religious orders : all come 
to preach Christ Crucified to those barbarians. As they 
went forward a diabolical fury seemed to seize the savages 
for falling on the missionaries they massacred them ; 
mangling their bodies in a manner hideous to describe. 

As I saw the horrible treatment meted out to th*se 
priests I said within myself, 4 Surely these people are too 
blood-thirsty to be converted ’ and then I saw another 
party of missionaries approaching—singing and laughing 
—whilst in front of them were many, many boys. 

They came still nearer and, to my horror, I saw they 
were Salesian priests and clerics. Trembling for their 
fate, I wanted to rush forward to tell them what had 
befallen their predecessors but, to my surprise I saw that 
the savages had thrown aside their weapons and with arms 
outstretched were running, with every sign of joy, to 
embrace them. I gazed with astonishment at this sight 
wondering what would happen next and I saw the 
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natives gathering round the missionaries, listening open- 
mouthed to their words, drinking in eagerly their 
instructions and, later, endeavouring to put into practice 
their admonitions. One of th^ Salesians went into the 
centre of the circle and after listening to his words awh le, 
the savages brought their weapons and laid them at his 
feet. Then arising on the air I heard a hymn to our 
Lady...all the savages were singing.. .and 1 awoke. 

This 4 dream 5 made an indelible impression on my 
^ mind for I felt that I had been brought into intimate 
touch with the supernatural. The significance of many 
of the incidents escaped me at the time but I knew that, 
in those people, my missionary ambitions were to be 
realised.” 

The first thing to be done was to endeavour to locate 
this strange land. At first he thought his vision was to 
be realised in Ethiopia ; that there, in the wilds of Africa 
he would meet the people of his ‘dream’, but a few 
enquiries sufficed to show him that he was on a false 
scent. Then the tribes of China and Australia were 
studied but in vain : many books were consulted, diligent 
enquiries pursued among missionaries of many lands >and 

at last his search finished.in India...at least so he 

thought. He made preparations for accepting a missiona¬ 
ry outpost in that Land...recommended some of his 
spiritual sons to study English...and then he found out 
that he was mistaken again. 

However in December 1874 the search really ended... 
the ‘ Lost Continent ’ was at last found. The consul of 
the Argentine Republic pressed him to send a band of 
missionaries to that Country and, after instituting the 
closest enquiries, it was brought clearly home to him that 
the savages of his ‘ dreams ’ were the inhabitants of that 
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immense region, then pract'cally unknown, which is now 
called Patagonia. From that moment the thought of the 
future mission field never left him : in every discourse, 
either directly or indirectly, he referred to it ; every letter 
he wrote was impressed in one way or another with the 
same thought: upon all his sons he stressed the beauty of 
the missionary vocation, recalling to them the pregnant 
words of St. Augustine, “ Thou hast saved a soul : then 
surely tho i hast also saved thine own.” 

To combat the reign of Satan—to extend the Kingdom 
of Christ upon earth—to fight against the wave of indiffe¬ 
rence that threatened to submerge the country—priests 
and still more priests were needed—such was Don Bosco’s 
thought, and to this end he brought into being the ‘ Work 
of Mary Help of Christians ’ a Society formed to foster 
what we now call ‘ Late Vocations. ’ The timeliness of 
the appeal won for it the most cordial approbation—all 
the bishops unanimously recommending it to their flocks. 
The ‘ Sons of Mary, ’ for so the candidates are named have 
ever, from their first inception, proved a source of 
of strength to the Society and to the Church, as proof 
whereof we need but say that the present worthy and 
beloved Superior General, V. Revd. Fr. Philip Rinaldi is 
a ‘ Son of Mary ’ as also was the intrepid Leper Missionary 
—Father Unia. 

A second means of stemming the impetuous tide of 
iniquity was launched at the same time...the Pious Union 
of Sab sian Co-operators, a Society of laymen and women 
who would co-operate with Don Bosco in his various works 
of charitable zeal—helping spiritually and materially—by 
prayers and almsgiving and thus enabling him to fulfil 
his Christian designs. His Holiness bestowed his most 
cordial blessing on on these two new movements and, as 
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a signal mark of favour, conceded to Don Bosco’s bene¬ 
factors all the indulgences obtainable by the Salesians 
themselves. 

1875 is a year ever to be remembered in Salesian 
history for, on the 11th November of that year the first 
missionary expedition departed from Turin. 

Four days before they were to commence their long 
voyage to the shores of South America, Don Bosco called 
together these heroic pioneers, consisting of six priests 
and four lay-brothers under the leadership of Father 
(afterwards Cardinal) Cagliero and addressed to them the 
following words : “ You must go to Rome and prostrate at 
the feet of our incomparable benefactor, Pius IX crave 
the Apostolic Benediction, and as Jesus Christ commanded 
His apostles to go and preach the Gospel so He, the Vicar 
of Christ, the Successor of St. Feter will send you to 
preach the same Religion, which being founded by God 
Himself will endure until the end of time.” 

His Holiness received the missionaries with every mark 
of afEection and care, wishing them godspeed and bless¬ 
ing, from the bottom of an overflowing heart, their labours. 

On the morning of November 11th the Church of Mary, 
Help of Christians was gaily decorated and the ‘ departure 
ceremony’ opened on a note of the deepest significance for 
Father Cagliero administered his first baptism, .thus 
commencing at the Feet of Mary, Help of Christians an 
apostolate to be continued so fruitfully in the New World. 
A most touching and eloquent sermon was preached in the 
evening by Don Bosco concluding with advice so golden 
but withal so sweet and soulful, that the whole church 
was carried away. “ Search — not for money, honours or 
dignities—but only for souls.” 

“Take special care of the sick, of children, of the poor 
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find the aged and you will obtain the blessing of God and 
he esteem of men, ” 

u Constantly recommend devotion to Mary, Help of 
Christians and to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Just before the last farewells were said, Don Bosco 
gave Father Cagliero a slip of paper on which were written 
the last words of advice “ Let us do what we can, for then 
God will finish the remainder. Confide everything to 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and to Mary Help of 
Christians and you will see what miracles are. ” 















CHAPTER XI 

The Salesian Co-operators. 1876. 

The departure of the missionaries caused Don Bosco’s 
heart to beat still faster; his hopes to rise still higher for, 
as he said: “If one attempts to gauge the future from the 
present the mind is dazzled at the prospect. If in a few 
years battling against a thousand difficulties, overcoming 
the so many obstacles -which naturally crowd in upon 
everv new venture, if in spite of all this we can point to 
our Oratory in Turin with its 800 pupils, and to ten other 
flourishing Houses established elsewhere, what will we not 
be able to do now that we have extended into France and 
America ? I believe that another twenty years or so will 
see the Salesians working, not only in every part of Italy 
but also throughout the whole of Europe, and then it is but 
a mere matter of time, before the Society looks upon the 
whole w j rid as the field of its activities. Let us take care 
however lest we render ourselves unworthy of the favours 
so abundantly bestowed on us by Heaven.” 

He wrote to his sons a few weeks afterwards: “Work 
hard, observing faithfully the Constitutions, frequently 
approach the Holy Sacraments, promote the spirit of piety 
amongst the children, tenderly nurturing vocations in those 
who give signs of having been called to the religious state 
—doing all in grateful recognition, however meagre, of the 
infinite kindnesses which we have received at the Hands of 
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the All-Merciful God.Requests for Houses have poured 

in from every quarter of the globe: from many places in 
Italy, France, England, North, Centi aland South America, 
Brasil and the Argentine. In Algeria, Africa, Egypt, 
Palestine, India, Japan, China, and Australia there are 
countless millions of poor creatures all buried under the 
dark cloud of error—they stand almost on the brink of 
perdition raising up their voices to Heaven in an unceas¬ 
ing chorus saying: ‘0 God, in Thy Infinite Clemency, 
send to us Thy workers who will bring to ns the L ght of 
Truth and point out to us the true road of saltation ... 5 
O my dear sons, when I consider the immensity of the 
work to be done in these lands amLthe paucity of labourers 
I am plunged into the deepest grief. ” 

Amongst the very first pupils of Don Bosco were some 
of rather advanced age who, for one reason or another, had 
not been able to correspond earlier with their vocation to 
the ecclesiastical state but all impediments having been 
removed they were now desirous of proceeding forward to 
the priesthood. These 3 ouths proved of the greatest 
utility: helping him to look after their more juvenile com¬ 
panions; serving in the refectory etc., etc., whilst they 
were generally distinguished by greater application, more 
solid piety and good will. He noted also that, as a general 
rule, they were more certain...in his own personal experi¬ 
ence eight out of every ten date’ vocations persevered to 
the very end. 

One day early in 1875 sitting in his confessional 
thinking of the great need of the Church—priests; the 
thought passed through his mind: T wonder how many of 
my boys will become priests.’ Absorbed in this thought, 
though he continued to hear confessions, he seemed to be 
transported to his own room at Valdocco and there on the 
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table lay the Attendance Register open before him. A 

voice came from behind him: “If you want to know how 

to get many good priests, look in the Register.” “But 
where am I? Surely lam hearing confessions in the Sac¬ 
risty..then what ami doing in my room? Surely I am 
dreaming... and yet this table is solid enough: the Regis¬ 
ter is really here and that Voice too., surely 1 am not 
asleep”. “I turned round”, continues Don Bosco “to see 
where the Voice had come from and behold I was back 
again in my confessional..The boys, seeing me move, were 
a. little disturbed for they thought 1 had suddenly taken 
sick, but 1 laughed away their fears and continued to hear 
confessions. As soon as I had finished I hastened to my 
room and there was the Register lying on the table just as 
I had visualised it. it contained the names of all those at 
present in the Rouse whilst a record too, was kept in the 
same book, of those who had passed through the Oratory 
in the previous years. 

But how could such a book containing naught but a mere 
recital of names tell me how to get many good priests? 
But obedient to the command of the mysterious Voice I 
looked into the Register and there I saw marked clearly 
those who would become priests.. .Of every ten boys who 
stai ted their ecclesiastical studies only two reached their 
goal; the others for some reason or another giving up at 
different stages of their journey whilst on the other hand 
eight out of every ten ‘late’ vocations persevered unto the 
end: attaining it too with less worry and in a much shorter 
time. Thus I was forced to the conclusion that, as ‘late* 
vocations were the more certain I must search them out 
and, having found them, special houses must be opened 
where they could receive the peculiar training their age 
and condition require”. 
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A few months after this ‘dream’ the “Work of Mary, Help 
of Christians” was founded to give young men of between 
twenty and thirty an opportunity of completing their 
studies under conditions that were impossible in the local 
seminaries. The men though wearing the cassock, were 
perfectly free at the end of their philosophical and theologi¬ 
cal courses to return to their dioceses as secular priests, to 
go abroad as missionaries or to embrace the religious state 
—no pressure of any kind being brought to bear on them. 
The scheme was set afoot with fifty candidates... .and of 
these more than forty succeeded. 

It is perfectly evident that Don Bosco did not jealously 
foster every vocation for himself at the expense of the 
diocese...‘Let every man follow the vocation whereunto he 
is called’ and he needed no telling that not every priest is 
called to be a religious, nor is every religious called to be 
a Salesian. That he had to train men for all was shewn 
to him in a ‘dream’ dreamt on the 15th March 1875 
when he was in Rome...He seemed to be standing under a 
tree bearing the most tempting luscious fruits of 
three distinct kinds and as he was gazing at them admir¬ 
ingly a storm rose and large hail-stones mixed with 
pebbles began to rain down on his shoulders. At once he 
started to run to cover, but a voice told him, “First go and 
gather equal portions of those three fruits or the hail will 
spoil all. One kind is for the Salesian Houses in Europe, 
another for the Missions in America whilst the third is for 
the diocesan requirements.” That this work brooked no 
delay, was shewn to him the next day for he ‘dreamt’ he 
was in a vast corn field in which numerous sheep were 
feeding and the corn was almost ripe. 

He was also busy during these days thinking out the 
details of the institution of the Salesian Co-operators. 
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He had never, save for a few dark periods, lacked the 
assistance of zealous clerics and laypeople in his heaven- 
sen! work: Divine Providence through them had come to 
his aid at mare than one crucial moment, nevertheless he 
felt the necessity of giving these collaborators—or Co- 
operators a definite programme which would serve to unite 
and concentrate their energies whilst they, individually, 
would much benefit from the force of mutual good exam¬ 
ple. As early as 1845 he had obtained from the Sovereign 
Pontiff a plenary indulgence for fifty of his helpers and in 
the following year he had tentatively established the 
‘Pious Union’ which proved a source of immense good in 
affairs both spiritual and temporal. But the Union, he felt 
was rather unstable and cramped in its activities: a more 
elastic society was needed with a far wider scope, and 
accordingly in 1874 the idea of a Salesian ‘Third Order’ 
took fairly definite shape in his mind. This tentative 
outline was still more definitely filled in during the next 
years and finally in 1876 came the‘Salesian Co-operators’; 
a Society with the avowed aim of presenting to the enemy 
a united Catholic front. In every land he saw flourishing 
powerful associations whose only purpose was toispread bad 
literature, inoculate false maxims and teach erroneous 
doctrines: daily, innocent youths were being led asiray by 
these vile emissaries and yet, in the face of these flouting 
assaults, the Catholics made notlhe slightest attempt to 
band together and formulate a counter-attack, but, as 
though paralysed by the sight of the wickedness around 
them they offered a mere passive ineffectual resistance. 
Hence the ‘raison d’etre’ of the Salesian Co-operators was 
by the union of good Catholics to promote the good of 
religion, according to the spirit of the Salesian Society; 
the charitable zeal of the associates was to be exercised 
particularly in favour of poor and abandoned children. 
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Don Bosco went to Rome and placed his projects at the 
feet of the Holy Father, who noticed that in the programme 
of the Salesian Co-operators no provision was made for 
lady-members. Turning to the priest he asked “And 
why have you not included the women? You certainly 
must not exclude them, for ever they have played a 
prominent part in the exercise of good works, in the Church 
and in the conversion of the people. They are, by nature, 
more inclined than man to help good works and if you 
exclude them you deprive yourself of an excellent means 
of support.” Realising the force of the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
words, Don Bosco amended the constitutions and threw 
membership open to both sexes. 

The conditions of membership are very simple: first, to 
be not less than sixteen years of age; secondly to enjoy a 
good religious and civil reputation; thirdly to be able to 
promote, either by prayers or alms, the work of the 
Salesian Society. Applications for membership may be 
addressed to the Director of any Salesian House, or direct 
to the Rector-Major, Salesian Society, Via Cottolengo 
32, Turin 9, Italy. 

The associates keep in touch with their work and with 
one another by means of the ‘Salesian Bulletin’ which 
was first printed in 1877. The first edition was in Italian 
but .afterwards-editions in other languages were published 
and now it appears in nine languages. The English Edi¬ 
tion, with its bright illustrations and interesting articles 
becoming more popular...A copy, free and post is daily 
free,- mav be obtained through any Salesian House. The 
Paper is gratis though, naturally any offering made to 
cover cost of printing and dispatching is gratefully 
-received. 

Success had crowned the efforts of the first missionary 
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expedition to Patagonia and reinforcements had to bo des¬ 
patched immediately. Already two flourishing colleges 
were established at St. Nicholas and Buenos Ayres and 
further extension depended solely on the personnel at the 
disposal of Father Cagliero, the leader of the party. His 
plea for volunteers did not fall on deaf ears and the follow¬ 
ing year twenty-three more ardent souls set sail for 
America. 

That God visibly 7 protected the Salesian work is evident 
from letters written by Don Bosco about this date. The 
following is a typical extract: “We send six priests 
to America and six priests ask to be admitted into the 
Society: seven clerics leave for the Missions and seven 
clerics apply for admittance. Twelve laybrothers depart 
for America and at once their places are taken by twelve 
new people. From this is it not clear that God is directing 
our affairs ? ” 

During the Annual Retreat, Don Bosco had another 
‘dream’ wherein the Mysterious Person who usually stood 
by his side during these ‘visions’ said to him : “Stand on 
that rock and you will see the triumph of the Society of 
St. Francis of Sales.” “I climbed on the rock and there 
stretched out before my eyes, a field so large that it seemed 
to embrace the whole earth. People of every colour and 
race were represented there, and so vast were the numbers 
that I thought it impossible for the world to contain them 
all. There were some kind of manoeuvres going on and as I 
bent eagerly forward I savy that squadrons of children were 
marching past, race by rage. Every nation went by; it 
was interesting to see the different dresses, the different 
features, the diverse charapteristics...but in this they all 

agreed.they weie marching under the direction of 

Salesians, After the children, the adults also commenced 
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marching and these also were headed by members of our 
Society. Some of the Salesians I knew personally but 
most of them were unknown to me...Then my Attendant 
again spoke: “Though you will not be able to understand 
all ; look very carefully for this is the harvest prepared for 
the Society of St. Francis of Sales whilst the wide expanse 
of land is the field of labour to be afterwards entrusted 
to them. The Salesians whom you did not recognise are 
the Salesians of future centuries who too, will take an 
active share in this work... But to achieve success it 
is necessary that you take for your motto the words 
printed on this banner... “Work and Temperance”, 
with these two words your Society will flourish and 
conquer. Explain the true meaning of these words; 
insist on them time and time again, letting all understand 
most clearly that the legacy you leave to the Society is 
‘Work and Temperance’ for these will be the glory of it.” 

And the base, the foundation, the source of the countless 
daily activities of the Salesians is piety—to live every instant 
not for self but for Jesus Christ: sacrificing all generously 
for Him: doing all ‘Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam’ such was 
Don Bosco’s explanation of the meaning of the first word 
on the banner. 

























CHAPTER XII. 

The Popes and Don Bosco. 1877=1878. 

The Sovereign Pontiff Pius IX graciously received 
Don Bosco in January 1877 and the words he addressed to 
him on that occasion are truly memorable ones : “Toll your 
sons that I am certain that God is guiding your Congre¬ 
gation. A grave responsibility rests upon your shoulders 
but, in the Name of God I tell you that if you correspond 
with Divine Grace; promoting, by your example the 
spirit of morality, and especially the virtue of charity; 
co-operators, zealous priests and coadjutors will never be 
wanting to you : you will see religious vocations multiplied 
a hundred-fold as long as this spir.t remains alive within 
you...I am positive that your Congregation has been raised 
in these our times to show the power of God : 'it is a type 
now to the Church because it meets a peculiar need of our 
own dav, being, as it is, at once a leligious order and a 
secular institute : its members, while taking the vow of 
poverty are yet able to possess property : they may be of 
the world and of the-cloister too; religious and seculars at 
one and the same time : cloistered religious anil yet free 
citizens. Truly indeed it is a type new in the annals of 
Church History and yet it is but a practical expression of 
those words of Our Lord, 4 Give to Caesar tihe things that 
are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” Thus 
did the Vicar of Christ speak. 
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In these days God was pleased to give the Salesians a 
singular vocation. Count Cays, a former Parliamentary 
deputy, feeling the call to higher things, desired to forsake 
the world could not decide whether ho should join a religious 
order or become a secular priest, so in his dilemma, he 
decided to consult Don Bosco. On the eve of the Feast of 
Mary, Help of Christians, he w is sitting, awaiting.his turn, 
in Don Bosco’s crowded ante-chamber when he noticed a 
poor peasant sitting there with a child about ten years old 
in her arms... The child was incapable of either sitting- 
up or lying down and, despite the anxious mother’s care, 
from time to time she slipped down to the floor...the poor 
baby was paralysed in both feet; her right arm hung usel¬ 
essly at her side, whilst for over a month she had not been 
able to articulate a single syllable. 

Sad and disheartened the mother towards evening pick¬ 
ed up the child who had once again fallen to the ground 
and started to move towards the door saying : 44 1 cannot 
wait any longer : my baby is too restless, but I will return 
to-morrow.” 

44 Don’t go”, said the Count, 44 youmytake my turn 
and go in next”, and he added to himself, “Should this 
child be cured I will accept it as a sign that God indeed 
wants me to become a religious.” 

A few moments later the mother carried the child into 
Don Bosco’s room and after explaining the sad state of 
affairs, implored his benediction. The priest told her to 
have confidence in Our Lady and after giving the blessing 
he said to the baby, 44 Now child, make the Sign of the 
Cross... No, not with the left hand...try the right.” 

44 But I’ve told you that she cannot raise her right 
hand”, interjected the mother. 

“Yes, I remember, but let us make an effort. Now 
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little one, raise your.. .yes the right one.. .up to your fore¬ 
head. Ah that’s good.. .Now bring it down to your breast 
... now the left shoulder... and the right... Excellent! 
That was a very good Sign of the Cross but you did not 
say the words, so now say after me “ In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen” 
and the paralysed girl, dumb for more than a month, made 
the Sign of the Cross and repeated the formula in a clear 
voice. Then she cried : “ 0 Mamma, Our Lady has cured 
me”. ..but the mother could say nothing.. .her heart was 
too full. 

After a fervent Hail Mary, the girl, at Don Bosco s 
invitation, walked and ran about the room ; entirely un¬ 
aided. It was perfoc tly evident that a complete cure had 
been effected. The happy girl unable to contain her joy 
any longer, opened the door into the reception room and 
presented herself to the people who hut a few minutes 
before had seen her helpless and dumb. In accents that seem¬ 
ed almost inspired she said, “Do join with me in thanking 
Our Blessed Lady for the grace She has given me. Look 
now' I can move my arm, I can speak and walk: 1 m 
perfectly well”. 

The Count gratefully received this striking manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s wishes in his regard, saying “ Our Lady has 
spoken. I will become a Salesian”. Don Bosco accepted 
him and on September 17th, of that same year, at the age 
of 65 he entered the Salesian Novitiate. 

Amongst the many requests for Salesian foundations 
that poured in on Don Bosco, one is noteworthy on account 
of the ‘ dream’ with which it is connected. 

Don Bosco dreamt that he was in a district apparently 
not far from Turin. He could see an old country house 
with a ltitle thrashing floor in front.. .everything looked as 
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though the place had not been habited for years, for every¬ 
where disorder reigned supreme. Looking into one of the 
rooms he saw some tools lying about on the floor but there 
was not the slightest sign of life anywhere. Whilst still 
continuing his search he heard a child’s voice outside and 
looking through the window he saw a boy of about ten, 
clothed like an artisan, and near to him was a woman, who 
from her dress seemed to be a peasant. Just then the boy 
began to sing, in French, “Oh Venerable Friend, you will 
be'our father” but as the priest did not understand, the 
. song continued “ My companions will tell you what you 
want to know” and at these words, the enclosure was filled 
with an immense crowd of boys, singing in unison : “ Oh 
thou who art our guide, conduct us to the garden of good 
morals.” “ But who are you?”, Don Bosco enquired, whe¬ 
reupon they replied, “ Our Fatherland is the country of 
Mary.” Then the lady took one of the boys by the hand 
and lead the whole party to a much larger place not far 
off. 

“These boys are all yours,” said the lady, with a smile 
to the astonished priest. 

“ Mine. And who gave you authority to give them to 
me? They are neither yours nor mine but the Lord’s.” 

“You ask by what authority I commit them to 
your care, but I tell you that thev are mine ; they are my 
sons ...and I give them to yon.” ? 

“But how can I possibly look after so many boys? 

“ Look,” replied the Lady and Don Bosco turned and 
saw standing in front of the boys a number of youths over 
whom the Lady threw a large veil. After leaving it there 
for a second, she took if off again and these youths now 
appeared as priests and clerics. “ And are these ecclesias^ 
tics also mine?” enquired Don Bosco. 
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“Yes they are yours. I give them to you.” 

She nude a signal and all the boys gathered round 
Don Bosco and commenced to sing “ Honour, praise and 
glory to the Lord, God of Hosts...,” and at this point the 
‘dream’ finished. 

A few days after this ‘dream’ the Salesians received 
an invitation to open an agricultural college at Navarra, 
France : an invitation that was at once accepted and behold 
when the new director went to France to take over his 
charge he found that the premises coincided in every detail, 
with the description of the country house of which Don 
Bosco had dreamt...nothing was altered, nothing was 
omitted : every detail was exactly as had been described. 
Accordingly he wrote to Don Bosco and when the latter 
hurried down to see whether it were really true or not, he 
received a great shock, for the boy who on his arrival 
presented him with a bouquet was none other than the 
very boy whom he had seen Our Lady take by the hand 
when She had led the children to the larger premises. 

Meanwhile the Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians 
had been far from idle...in these five years their Congre¬ 
gation had grown over two hundred strong with twelve 
schools in Italy and France under their direction whilst 
they had extended even to Montevideo : a flourishing- 
hospice for poor and abandoned children paying tribute to 
their practical understanding of the admonitions of Our 
Lord regarding His little ones. The Salesian missionary 
spirit was not confined to the Sons of Don Bosco ; it was 
actively diffused also amongst his spiritual Daughters espe¬ 
cially in the Mother House at Mornese. The saintly and 
humble General wrote to Father Cagliero that her over¬ 
weaning desire was to go to the American Missions... 
“Oh”, she would write, “how I wish I were with you..,. 
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It is true”, she added, “that I am no good for anything 
bat nevertheless with God’s help and with plenty of good¬ 
will I could perhaps succeed in doing something...Oh do 
make haste to call me...Would that the Lord would give 
me this grace...If we could but save one soul we should be 
amply repaid for all our sacrifices.” 

The heart of Don Bosco was sorely torn at the death of 
Pope Pius IX, “his chief benefactor” as he called him, and 
on receipt of the sad news he at once hurried off to Rome 
to pay his last tribute of respect to the saintly Pontiff, 
kissing the cold feet and placing o:i the tomb several 
devotional objects, thereafter to be looked upon as precious 
relics. 

One day during this visit as he v'as passing along the 
Vatican corridors he happened to moot Cardinal Pecci. 

“Excuse me, Your Eminence”, he said stopping him, 
“would you permit me please to kiss your hand ?” 

“Why, who are you?”, said the Cardinal not 
unkindly. 

“A poor country priest who while he bends to kiss your 
hand will pray that in a few days’ time he may be permit¬ 
ted to kiss your feet.” 

“Be careful what you say. 1 forbid yon to pray for 
that.” 

“ You are not able to stop me asking from God that 
which He Himself desires.” 

“ I warn you that if you pray for that intention I will 
censure you.” 

“You will pardon me”, exclaimed Don Bosco, “if I tell 
you that have no power to inflict any such censure...when 
you have, then I will certainly respect it, but now...” 

“But who are you to speak so authoritatively to me ?” 
“My name is Don Bosco.” 
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His Eminence expressed his great pleasure at meeting 
Don Bosco whom he knew well by reputation and then 
added, “But about that other thing I implore you to be silent. 
Remember this is no time for joking about such matters ”. 

It soon proved however that Don Bosco had not spoken 
in jest: the prediction, for prediction it was, was verified 
when, fourteen days after the death of Pius IX, His Emi¬ 
nence, Cardinal Pecci, was raised to the See of Peter. 

In Pius IX Don Bosco had always found a sympathetic 
friend and his successor was to prove no less friendly. In 
the very first audience granted to Don Bosco by Leo XIII, 
the Sovereign Pontiff after hearing of the generous sacri¬ 
fices made by many of the co-operators exclaimed : “Oh, 
what great rewards these pious souls have gained by giving 
of their substance to sustain works of charity. I regret that 
the poverty of the Holy See does not permit me to 
co-operate with you to any great extent, nevertheless, as 
far as is in my power, 1 will do all I can to help you.” 

“ I then asked him ”, relates Don Bosco, “to permit me 
to inscribe his name as a member of the Salesian Coopera¬ 
tors, telling him that Pius IX had been a member, whilst 
many of the Cardinals also had inscribed their names on 
the rolls. I went on to explain that the association was 
especially dear to his predecessor as it had for its principal 
aim the care of destitute youth.. At the mention o: the 
words ‘destitute youth 5 , the Pope broke in, 4 Stop you have 
said quite enough...you may class me, not as a simple 
co-operator but as an active promotor and this in my 
double capacity as Sovereign Pontiff and simple member of 
the Church. I will help every Society that concerns itself 
with the care of helpless children, for 1 am firmly persua¬ 
ded that there can be no nobler mission than the adoption 
of homeless waits and strays.’ 
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“ My next request was for a 4 Cardinal Protector’ and 
at first he himself wished to be our Protector, but when I 
pointed out the disadvantanges that might ensue he replied 
that he, in truth, would be our protector, but that a car¬ 
dinal would be appointed also to attend to details when the 
Pope Himself was not accessible. 

“ May I ask you now r , Your Holiness, for a word of 
advice for the Salesians in general, their pupils, co-opera¬ 
tors, and novices as well as for a spocial message to our 
missionaries in America?” 

“To all who belong to your Congregation I recommend 
that they never forget the great grace they have received 
in being called to a Society where they can do so much- 
for themselves and for their neighbours. The foundation 
of the Institute, the immense number of pupils who are 
receiving Christian education in your schools, the new 
schools and churches you are so constantly erecting, the 
missionaries who can already report such fruitful progress; 
and all this done without having any material possessions 
at your disposal, certainly visibly testifies to the blessing 
of God. I believe that if those who refuse to believe in 
miracles were asked to explain how a poor priest was able 
to give food and all the other necessaries of life to 20,000 
poor children they would, if honest, be constrained to say, 
‘Indeed the Finger of God is here.’ Now the Salesians 
must express gratitude to God and this they will best do 
by observing exactly their Rules. 

“ To the boys whom Divine Providence has committed 
to your care I would, say, ‘ Be courageous and fight against 
Human Respect which is the greatest enemy of your soul. 
Instruct them well about the authority of Holy Mother the 
Church, the Infallible Mistress, the True Ark of Salvation. 
"The co-operators have a vast field in which to exercise 
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their generous charity. .Although living in the world they, 
by their Christian zeal, acquire the merits of those who 
have forsaken the world to live a community life. Tell 
them that no work is more pleasing to God than co-opera¬ 
tion in the saving of souls. 

“The special mission confided to the Salesian co-opera- 
tors is, by their example, by their Christian lives to 
sanctify their own families : to exert themselves on behalf 
of the Salesians bv doing in the worid what a religious, by 
his state, is prohibited from doing. Recall to them that the 
substance of the earth is thorns and briars and it behoves 
the possessors to make good use of them so that at the 
point of death they may become pleasing flowers to be 
formed by the angels into celestial crowns. 

“To the novices. The novices are a precious plant hid¬ 
den in a garden. Beware lest the hedge be broken and the 
robbers, entering therein, not content wiih stealing the 
fruit, trample down also the plant. Hence to the novices, 
the hope of the Salesian Congregation, I would recommend 
complete retirement and the practice, during the novitiate, 
of that virtue which afterwards they must practise all their 
lives. My message to the missionaries runs as follows : 
4 Keep always a vigorous watch over yourselves and guard 
carefully the children committed to your care. An exem¬ 
plary life, a life of labour, is a light that illumines the minds 
and hearts ...’ Such a life wiil cause men to listen to their 
words...Hence when you are choosing personnel for the 
missions, fix your choice always only on those whose virtue 
has been well proved...” After this interview, the Servant 
of God left the Vatican with overflowing heart. From the 
]ips of the Pope he had heard the voice of God and this 
had been the message, “Your work is undoubtedly Gods 
work, lienee go forward courageously and fearlessly”, 
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The Moral Figure. 


















CHAPTER I. 

A First Glance. 

At first sight there was nothing abnormal in Don Bosco’s 
appearance... he was o£ average height, rather delicate 
features, and a dignified and gentle deportment, but there 
was nothing striking about him. His head was usually a 
little bent forward, as he walked recollectedly along and 
this habit oftentimes caused the salutes of passers-by to 
pass unnoticed and unreturned. His interior recollection 
was depicted in his exterior and hence the^first impression 
he made on these who came into contact with him, was one 
of reverence and respect for his presence. A gentle smile 
playing about h s lips at times made it appear as though 
he were not of this world : bis eyes, clear and penetrating, 
reflected the greatness, the goodness of his heart : his 
innate courtesy, the politeness he showed to old and young, 
rich and poor alike, captivated all hearts not excluding 
those amongst whom he lived in intimate contact; for 
many of the boys at the Oratory, and not a few Salesians 
too have been heard to exclaim : “ Don Bosco is 
so much like Our Lord”...such was the impression he 
made upon them. Close contact with him, instead of 
unveiling faults, merely uncovered new virtues to 
be admired...in the words of the Bishop of Verona: “No 
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matter how I studied to find the man in Don Bosco, I 
found only the saint” 

Rich and poor, strangers and friends, good and bad all 
found in him a friend, a father. He always had a good 
word for all : receiving everyone with the same gentle affa¬ 
bility: in the street or in the playground greeting the chil¬ 
dren with the same kindliness as he shewed towards the 
most distinguished visitors : hence they truly loved 
him. 

Whilst of a singular amiability he abhorred useless 
discourses, too lively manners, strong and excited expres¬ 
sions and he was not slow to admonish those who made use 
of them. He himself was accustomed to speak slowly and 
calmly, using edifying and instructive phrases enlivened 
now and again with Hashes of wit, yet he was always 
graceful and sparing in his words. 

Towards those under his charge, he was exceedingly kind 
and always couched his commands in the form of a gentle 
request. “I wonder”, for example, he was accustomed to 
say, “I wonder whether you would help me to do a little 
work?” or “ Would you mind if I gave you a little 
advice?” or “.Please come and help me to do this?” 

Circumstances could not ruffle his kindliness and 
affability. “One day”, relates Sister Catherine, late Super¬ 
ioress of the Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians, “ I 
took to Don Bosco a sister who was so troubled by scruples 
that she was a veritable torment not only to herself, but to 
all who came into contact with her. He listened for a 
long time to what she had to say and then turned to me, 
‘Do you know Bertoldino’s Book of Humorous Stories ? * 
No, Father, I replied somewhat astonished at what I 
thought a frivolous question. ‘Then buy it and 
whenever you see this sister worryng make her read a 
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page or two. It will serve to distract her mind...’ And 
so it happened : the persuasive words of Our Venerable 
Founder allied with the efforts the good sister made 
to obey him, brought about the desired effect.” 

When he was listening to the troubles of others, his 
patience seemed boundless: gentle, courteous and affable, 
he made it a point to try never to send anyone away dis¬ 
appointed and this was a recommendation that h^ con¬ 
tinually urged on his followers : “Stri\e to satisfy all who 
come into contact with you, so that all will go away your 
friends.” He so admirably followed his own teaching that 
it was once said of him ; “Don Bosco does not know how 
to say ‘ No ’ ”. Even when he had to refuse a request, 
the refusal was couched in such gentle tones that the 
seeker went away, if not completely satisfied, at least some¬ 
what soothed. 

Unless it was his bounden duty to do otherwise, he 
never suffered opposition to disturb his trmquility, but 
withdrew with humility from his position. The more 
bitter and insolent the words of his adversary, the sweeter 
were his own and oftentimes this suavity of manners succeed¬ 
ed in disarming his opponent and overcoming the opposition 
by gentleness alone. If he saw that opposition would but 
be adding fuel to the fire of anger, he held his peace and 
forebore to stress his point. 

He was not ashamed of his humble birth nor did he 
try to make any secret of the fact that he been materially 
helped in his studies by charitable persons. Me 
laid claim to no distinctions of any sort; his proudest boast 
being “ I am poor Don Bosco and possess no other title 
than ‘Chief of the Rascals’ ”, But on the other hand he 
was careful to treat those of rank with the respect due to 
their position allowing himself, in this, to be gui led by the 
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dictum of St. Paul “ Honour to whom honour is due.” But 
he was no “ title-worshipper: ” he had the greatest respect 
for all : rich and poor ; great and small— all were equal 
in his eyes ; being Children of God and H<*irs of Heaven. 

Once while on a visit to a friend’s house he was left 
alone for the day. When dinner time came he insisted 
on the gardener and the waiter sitting down to eat with 
him. They demurred at first but he finally overcame their 
opposition by saying, “ What! why do you not wish to 
sit down with me ? Shall we not be together in Heaven 
throughout Eternity ? ” 

The ideal of his life was the glory of God and the sal¬ 
vation of souls : his everv thought, word and action turned 
on this ideal and from this supernatural fo it he drew an 
invincible force, a wonderful calm, and heroic patience in 
the most trying circumstances . . . and the amalgamation of 
these qualities spelt success in all his undertakings. 

u When I meet with a difficulty”, he was accustomed 
to say, “ if it be a large one, 1 act as one does who when 
walking the road finds his path blocked by a great 
boulder, and if I cannot move it to one side, I try to climb 
over it or else I go round by a longer road. Maybe for 
the moment I am forced to leave aside the work but 
without worrying or fretting, 1 at once turn myself to 
something else, thus avoiding all loss of time, but I never 
lose sight of the original task and "sooner or later, I take it 
up again, for time usually smooths away all difficulties.” 

The many difficulties he encountered served but to 
strengthen his resolution and in the face of the most dis¬ 
concerting and discouraging advice, he would cheerfully 
pursue his way. a 1 am of opinion,” writes Monsignore 
Anfossi, “ that every decision he put into operation was 
but the carrying out of a counsel received from on high 
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this then was the secret of his cheerfulness in time of stress. 

Don Bosco’s lot was cast in an age of intense political 
activity and his indeed was a difficult part for whilst 
refusing to meddle with politics, he felt it his duty to 
approve what was good in the new aspirations meanwhile 
endeavouring to moderate their evil inclinations. He saw 
that the torrent of the revolution would, in its mad rush, 
g W 00 p 3 wav everything yet he held that direct resistance, 
humanly speaking, would be futile and productive of more 
harm than good. So he ran along the banks of the flood, 
rescuing as many as possible, keeping away the uncav- 
tious, checking its'impetus wherever possible and endea¬ 
vouring to attract others to help him in this work of 
salvation and restoration. 

God had endowed him with great talents : keen mind, 
a wonderful memory and a bodily frame capable of resist¬ 
ing the greatest fatigues but all he gave back to God, 
consecrating them to His service. His versatility was 
amazing : he seemed to have such a profound knowledge 
of every science, both profane and sacred, that when 
speaking with experts on their own subjects he often 
caused them to express astonishment at his erudition. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that his memory 
bordered on the miraculous, as witness whereof it may be 
adduced that, with him, to read a book and to memorise it, 
was one and the same thing whilst many years arter 
simply reading through a book, he would be able to recite 
whole chapters of it by heart! Towards the end of the 
year 1870 having need of a certain type of story to 
illustrate a point he had in mind, he asked a cleric to turn 
up a certain page in a volume of u Bercastel . This was 
done and there, just as he had said, was the very story he 
wanted. He had read the book in his seminarian days 
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(forty years before) and, not only could he remember the 
volume in which he had read the incident but he also knew 
the page ! 

Allied to these gifts of mind was his astounding physi¬ 
cal strength. Once, while he was at the Seminary, he 
stooped down to pick up something and, for a joke, four 
companions climbed on to his back. He seized the hands 
of the topmost, pulled him down so as to sandwich 
the others between them, and carried all four round the 
playground, through the corridors and into the class-room 
itself. 

He had not been ordained long when, one day walking 
along a street in Turin, he saw two large dcgs frightening 
a passer-by, so seizing the larger by the scuff of the neck, 
he held it tightly in the air, until the animal realised that 
all its struggles were in vain. 

Even as late as 1883 ho was out at dinner one evening 
and walnuts being served, he disdained the use of a nut¬ 
cracker, preferring to break them between two fingers ; a 
feat which naturally caused some little astonishment* 
Again, when at the age of sixty-nine he lay sick in bed, the 
doctor wishing to know how he felt, ordered him to grasp 
his wrist as hard as h^ could. “ Don’t be afraid of hurting 
me ”, the doctor said. The priest took him at his word 
and though the doctor tried his best to withstand the pain? 
he was at length forced to cry out in agony, while the tears 
flowed copiously down h!s checks, so acute had the pain 
been. Rendered a little curious by this experiment, the 
doctor measured the force with a dynamometer...a priest 
who was present in the room sent the machine to 43, the 
doctor himself reached 45, whilst Don Bosco registered 
the maximum—60. 

However despite his vigorous constitution, God so 
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willed that he should be afflicted, in the course of his life, 
with rather serious illnesses. In 1846 a slight swelling 
appeared on his legs, and in a few years time this had 
affected the whole of his limbs forcing him, for the sake 
of a little relief, to wear elastic stockings ; but the allevia¬ 
tion was almost negligible and, particularly during the 
last years of his life, it required quite a considerable effort 
to walk even a small distance. This malady he cheerfully 
termed “My daily cross.” His eyes were so affected by 
long nights spent pouring over books that he lost the sight 
of his right eye and in addition, for the same reason, he 
was often afflicted with severe headaches. Oftentimes his 
teeth gave him considerable trouble whilst ipsomnia many 
times kept him awake for several consecutive nights. He 
had another trouble too which made sitting or standing 
equally painful, yet he was never heard io utter a word of 
complaint ; continuing to use a simple hard uncomfort¬ 
able wooden chair when a more comfortable chair might 
have brought him some relief. Finally, his spinal cord 
grew very weak with the passing years, forcing him to 
walk along with bent shoulders ; a pathetic sight to those 
who had known him in his earlier days. 

Despite all these crosses, he would never relinquish one 
of his manifold duties unless absolutely compelled by 
serious illness to take to his bed. The work he did was 
colossal and how he ever managed to perform it all, must 
ever remain a secret to posterity. Oftentimes he would be 
advised to take a rest but laughingly he would reply : “Ah 
yes, I will have a nice long rest when I am above the 
skies ! ” or “ The Lord has so made me, that work, instead 
of fatiguing, seems to refresh me ” . Then others would 
advise him : “Don’t receive so many boys ; the pockets 
of your benefactors are well nigh empty ”, whereupon he 
24 
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was wont to reply, “If the ^devil will stop deluding so 
many poor children, I too will willingly stop, but since he 
is always inventing new means and perfecting the old for 
dragging them to perdition, I too will never leave untried 
any means of saving them. If he will rest; then I too 
will rest.” 

During his last years, he presented a pathetic sight, as 
he dragged himself, half blind, through Italy, France and 
Spain begging alms for his orphans ... straining the little 
sight he had left in writing letters, thanking benefactors 
for their generosity or sending spiritual thoughts to those 
who sought them. His spiritual sons begged of him. to 
desist, at least from the longer journeys, but he replied: 
“Little time is now left to me so I must finish quickly that 
which I have left on hand.” “I must act in this manner 
if 1 want to save my soul ”, he added when they urged 
upon him that, by conserving his strength, he would gain 
in duration what he lost in intensity. 

On the door of his room was written in large charac¬ 
ters : “ Every moment of time is a treasure” and often 
he would repeat: “ Let us work as though we were to 
live for ever ; let us live as though we were to die thrs 
day.” Once during a Spiritual Retreat, he gave expression 
to the following thought: “ I know that we work much 
but it is necessary that we work only for God. Let us 
keep our eyes Heavenwards or the devil will step in and 
rob us of the fruit of our good works.” Again, “I work 
as hard as I can, for life is short and, be it ever so long, 
we can never do more than half of what we really should- 
Hence while I draw up designs and make plans for the 
future 1 keep listening for the ringing of the bell that will 
toll my departure and when I hear its solemn Dong, 
dong, dong ... the signal of my release from this life .... I 
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shall go, and those who stay behind will finish what I have 
left undone.” 

During his last illness, the doctors exclaimed that the 
fatigues he had undergone and the violence he had shown 
himself throughout life, were more than enough to break 
up the strongest constitution... nor indeed had he ever 
spared himself when it was the question of a soul to be 
saved or God’s glory to be advanced. Hence to see him 
in his declining years, walking bent over with pain, arms 
resting heavily on the shoulders of one of his loving sons, 
was a heart-rending sight to those who could recall the 
Don Bosco of other days “yet,’’ adds Father Gerutti, “it 
was a great comfort for us to see him so cheerful and 
tranquil in the midst of his great difficulties : in the midst 
of the most bitter humiliations, overburdened with the 
heaviest labours, he was always firm and constant, even 
when God submitted him to some unexpected trial or when 
it seemed that public support was forsaking him. Many 
times I wondered why he did not succumb under the strain 
nor can I explain his immunity without acknowledging the 
intervention of Divine Providence.” 

His tranquillity was a direct consequence of his intense, 
virile, living Faith. On this point Father Rua writes: “His 
confidence in God was so great that whenever he found 
himself faced with a difficulty greater than usual, he 
seemed to be more joyful than usual; so much so that 
whenever we saw him bubbling over with cheerfulness we 
were accustomed to say amongst ourselves ‘ Don Bosco 
is so cheerful to-day that he must have many troubles,’ 
and we were always right, for on questioning him we 
would find that some new burden was pressing on his 
already heavily over-burdened shoulders.” 

u He never lost his sweetness and serenity of mind,” 
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attests Cardinal Cagliero, “ though many were the calum¬ 
nies, and contemptible the ingratitude which, directed 
against himself or his Society threatened more than once 
to level his work to the ground. “There is a Godin 
Israel—let nothing disturb us, let nothing afright us”, was 
his only response ; but Cardinal Alimonda discovers to us 
his secret when he says : “ Don Bosco was imperturbable 
in the midst of the world because he had thrown himself 
into the arms of the Lord.” 
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CHAPTER II 

Towards Himself. 

That a man may exercise a moral and social influence 
over his fellow men, it is necessary, above all, that he 
himself tends to God at all times;'and this tendency is 
naught other than the fruit of mortification. # Don Bosco 
possessed this virtue of mortification in an extraordinary 
degree : from his youth he had modelled himself upon the 
mortified life of Our Saviour so that he could justly say 
with the Apostle: Always bearing about in our body the 
mortification of Jesus, that tlie life also of Jesus may be 
made manifest in our bodies .* And indeed the Grace of 
God was made manifest in him, for all who came into 
contact with him, hailed him as a ‘man of God’, ‘a man 
of mortification ’ ‘an angel’, a ‘saint’. Oftentimes he was 
heard to repeat: “He who suffers with Jesus on earth 
shall one day be crowned with Him in Heaven” but 
even on this earth God permitted him to share in His 
Glorification. 

Doa Bosco, to his greater merit, endeavoured to hide 
from the world this spirit of mortification and consequently 
its depth was not fully probed even by those who were in 
the most intimate contact with him; only long and atten¬ 
tive observation could reveal, to any extent, its existence. 
“Tn imitation of his Patron, St. Francis of Sales,” Father 
Rua has recorded, “Don Bosco did not ordinarily practise 

# (11 Cor. IV, 10). 
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iong fasts and bloody scourgings but, by continuous 
mortification of his senses, he made of his life one continual 
sacrifice. His passions were always held well in restraint; 
the desires of his heart well moderated and turned only 
towards the greater glory of God and the good of his 
neighbour.” 

Cardinal Cagliero attests: “We are aware that he jeal¬ 
ously concealed from the eyes of all, his mortifications, his 
abstinences, and his penances, with the result that his vir¬ 
tue seemed to be nothing abnormal, and thus he encouraged 
others to imitate him. Yet when we consider his ill- 
health, his severe poverty, especially in the first twenty- 
five years of the Oratory, the scarcity of food., the many 
privations he had to undergo and, above all, the continuous 
fatigues of mind and body to which he was subjected, then 
indeed we are able to affirm with all truth that Don Bosco 
had attained a life so mortified as is led only by souls who 
have attained a high degree of perfection.” 

The Servant of God did not wait until a mature age 
before beginning to lead a mortified life for, while yet a 
cleric in the Seminary, he was seen to put ashes or earth 
into his food. Sometimes on festive occasions a better kind 
of soup was served and it was noticed that then he always 
added water to his portion. On some of his companions 
remonstrating with him, they .would receive the reply: 
“It is too hot.” 

Father Savio, Don Bosco’s first Assistant at the Oratory, 
says: “I never saw him practise any extraordinary penance, 
but in my opinion he lived the ordinary life of a good 
priest, extraordinarily well. He practised bodily mortifi¬ 
cations so assiduously, constantly and minutely, with such 
facility and pleasure, that his life may justly be compared 
with that of the most austere monk of olden days,” 
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The food he ate was of the very plainest tor he contented 
himself with exactly the same diet as the boys, and it 
was a source of continual surprise how he managed to 
perform such arduous sacerdotal duties on such meagre 
sustenance. “The food at the Oratory was proverbially 
poor, and,” writes Father Dalmazzo, “I know of several 
good ecclesiastics who, when invited to visit Don Bosco, 
were careful to time their visit outside of meal times .. . 
they did not wish to perform penance in seasons not prescri¬ 
bed by Holy Mother Church.” 

At first Don Bosco planned to make the Salesian 
Society a model of frugality: soup or bread, he believed, 
would be accepted by his followers as their main diet and 
only little by little was he induced to follow the example of 
other religious institutes and provide a more liberal table. 
“If I had been too rigorous in limiting the food, the Sacred 
Congregation would not have sanctioned my Buie, never¬ 
theless I see no reason why we cannot live how as we 
used to do in the early days of the Oratory.” And he, 
to the very end, continued to take only the very coarsest 
food: beans and soup formed his usual meal and only on 
very rare occasions did he eat meat: usually excusing 
himself on the ground that his teeth were bad and so he 
could not masticate well. 

In drink also he was the model of temperance and 
though an excellent wine was made in his neighbourhood 
he drank but very little of it and that only at meal times: 
even then copiously watering it. Now and again he was 
invited to dinner by one or other of his rich benefactors 
and these invitations always placed him in a difficult 
position... personally he was inclined always to decline 
them, yet he was anxious to obtain further help for his 
orphans and often as a result of these dinners, he obtained 
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a generous offering. He solved the difficulty in a character¬ 
istic manner. When he went out to dinner.his conversa¬ 
tion at table was so agreeable, edifying and pleasing to 
the whole company that he did all the talking and left 
himself no time to eat so that while sitting in front of 
a sumptuous banquet he would be practising mortification 
in a very high degree. “The best place for meals is the 
Oratory,” was a remark often made by him. 

With regar 1 to sleep he was inexorable with himself 
and sometimes his overtaxed nature would give way and 
as he walked along the street he would fall fast asleep. 
Once, when out alone, he found himself in a certain part 
of Turin without the slightest idea of where he was or 
what he bad come for. “Do you feel ill ?,” said a shop¬ 
keeper who happened to notice his haggard appearance. 

“No, not ill, but very tired.” 

“Then come and rest in my shop a little.” 

The invitation was gladly accepted and the priest sat 
down and resting his head on his arms within a few 
seconds was fast asleep. Three hours later he wakened 
and, when he had discovered the lateness of the hour asked 
the shop-keeper why lie had not called him before, but 
the good man replied: “You looked so tired when you 
were leaning up against the wall outside and j ou slept 
so soundly when you came in, that I pitied you from the 
bottom of heart for I realised the hardships you must 
have undergone to have made you so tired.” 

Similar incidents occurred at other times. 

In the evening he was always the last to retire and as 
he never attempted to go to bed until drowsiness overtook 
him, he often fell asleep fully dressed. He once confided 
to a friend that, up to his fiftieth year he had never rested 
more than five hours a night and, in addition, he was 
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accustomed to spend one entire night a week working at 
his books. From 1866, he began io give himself six hours 
but he still continued to remain up one whole night each 
week. In springtime he normally went to bed at half¬ 
past eleven and rose at three. As a result of a severe 
illness in 1872 he was constraine 1 to take seven hours 
rest but this did not prevent him from occasionally staying 
up all night. 

“ Many a time ”, reports the youth who had charge of 
Don Bosco’s room from 1864 to 1871, “ I found that he 
had not slept in his bed and when I asked.him about it, he 
would say that having had so much work to do he had had 
no time to go to bed.” 

Often tormented by insomnia, he would spend the few 
hours allotted for rest, praying or making plans for the 
future, and his ‘dreams’, which frequently lasted the whole 
night through, racked him, mentally and physically. Those 
who slept near him, were often aroused by his screams., 
he would see, in vision, some danger being prepared for 
one or other of his boys, and terror stricken at the thought 
of the ingenuity of the trap and the weakness of the boy, 
he would cry out in alarm. On hearing the shout, one of 
the Fathers who slept in an adjoining room would creep 
in on tip-toe, and there Don Bosco would be found lying 
peacefully in bed, with hands devoutly joined on his 
breast. 

He held well in restraint his desire for knowledge, 
fearing lest these things, though honest and holy in 
themselves, might become a detraction to him. Thus he 
would never go to visit art galleries, museums or other 
places of interest when visiting a foreign city. “ I have 
not come here for that”, he would say. Newspapers 
possessed for him not the slightest interest, nor would he 
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even listen to ail} 7 item of news save such as concerned 
either the Church or the Salesians. He deprived himself 
of every kind of diversion and always excused himself 
from attending any kind of public performance. Gladly 
he permitted the use of fireworks for his boys but he him¬ 
self would never attend, pleading that they would make 
his eyes ache, and though to encourage the boys he 
willingly attended their theatrical performances, he made 
of them another excellent means of mortification, for during 
the whole course of the play he would never once look at 
the stage. Flowers too he accepted with pleasure but he 
would not suffer himself to smell them ... every bouquet he 
sent at once to be placed on Our Lady’s Altar. 

The doctor advised him to take a little snuff to relieve 
the soreness of his eyes and his frequent, in fact practically 
continuous, headaches, so he used to carry a small boxful 
around wdth him but so rarely did he avail himself of the 
alleviant that the box, small as it was, had only to be refilled 
once a year. Sometimes he would pull the box out of his 
pocket and offer it to a young man saying : “ Here take 

a pinch of this, it will drive away bad thoughts.” 

In order to obtain special graces from God he would 
practise extraordinary penances though, as we have said 
before, this was not his usual custom. 44 To obtain great 
favours from the Lord, it is necessary to use great means”, 
he would say and 44 though we begged of him ” attests a 
contemporary, “ to tell us what means he used, he always 
refused. Now and again we would notice his shoulder 
twitching as though it were giving him great pain and once 
too, great pieces of iron were found lying on his mattress 
under the sheet, while, at other times pebbles and pieces 
of wood were found in his bed, so that apparently he was 
accustomed to torture his poor weary body even at night 
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while it was trying to snatch a few hours hard-earned 
repose. In an endeavour to keep this method a secret, he 
frequently made his own bed and tidied his own room. It 
was remarked that the only time Don Bosco kept the door 
of his room locked was when he was making his bed.” 

It seems also that he performed his greatest austerities 
when staying overnight in the houses of his richest bene¬ 
factors, for owing to the vastness of the house he usually 

managed to obtain a retired room for himself and thus was 
© 

secure against indiscreet investigation. Once, in a friend’s > 
house, after retiring for the night noises as of someone 
severely scourging himself were heard coming from Don 
Bosco’s room and the host felt certain that it was the priest 
giving himself the discipline. He spoke of it afterwards 
to others who, at times, gave him hospitality and they con¬ 
fessed that they too had been driven to the same conclusion. 
They were careful, however, to let no hint of their discovery 
reach the ears of Don Bosco ; honouring his reticence, for 
he always exercised the greatest caution, and tried to con¬ 
ceal his penances, either from motives of humility or 
because he did not wish to leave the practice of austerities 
to his spiritual sons. Nor was he severe with his penitents: 
on the contrary, he always treated them with the greatest 
kindness and consideration. 

One of his penitents, a person of rather sickly constitu¬ 
tion, asked him, one day, for permission to take some 
corporal penance but he sternly forbade it and as the 
penitent insisted that she wished to imitate, to some small 
extent at least, the Sufferings of Our Divine Saviour he 
rejoined: 44 Look around you and everywhere you will 
find opportunities for following Him in His Passion—the 
heat and the cold ; sickness and disease ; the persons whom 
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circumstances force us to come into contact with: these and 
many others like them, are the means daily afforded us to 
help us lead a mortified life.” 

His heroic mortification brought forth fruit in abund¬ 
ance : his every word and action breathed forth the odour 
of virginal purity which charmed arid edified ; whilst 
withal, the serenity of his mind, depicted in his features, 
gained the hearts of all who came into contact with him. 

Though always treating persons of the opposite s >x with 
the greatest courtesy, he ever exercised with them the 
gravest reserve. On one occasion in search of alms he 
called upon a certain countess, and the lady, who held him 
in the highest veneration, invited him to accompany her 
on a short drive in her carriage bur, the priest prudently 
responded : 44 My dear Countess, I thank you very much 

for the kind invitation, but what .would people think if 
they saw me driving about in such a gorgeous carriage? 
What would they say to me the next time I called on them 
to beg alms . . . ?” The good lady was not in the least 
offended by this tactful refusal, in fact if anything, it 
further increased her estimation of him. 

In the Oratory it was well known that in order to drive 
away a vicious temptation, it was sufficient to go and 
touch Don Bosco... then the temptation immediately 
vanished. During the recreations, if he noticed any boy 
distracted or morbid, he would walk up to him and play¬ 
fully slap him on the cheek saying in his ear : 44 Don’t 
worry, it is the devil I am punishing an l not you,” while 
to one young man who was troubled with impure thoughts 
and had come to Don Bosco for advice, he said 44 Stay 
always near me, and do not worry.” The counsel was 
efficacious, for when Don Bosco was near, the devil with 
his evil suggestions, at once vanished. 
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Exhibiting the greatest possible delicacy in his words 
and in his writings ; he preferred to exalt purity rather 
than to stress the ugliness of the opposite vice : in fact he 
would not even mention the name of such a sin but would 
refer to 44 wicked temptations” and 44 disgraceful falls.” 
At times his clerics were doubtful how to explain some of 
the facts in the Old Testament, but application to Don Bosco 
always soothed away every difficulty ... his delicacy of 
expression surmounted every obstacle. 

44 Poverty is the distinctive virtue of the Franciscan, 
the Jesuit glories in Obedience, we, the Salesians, must 
adopt Purity,” he once said in a conference. 44 For the 
Salesians to deviate in the slightest on this point would be 
a veritable disaster,” he added. 44 The Servant of God, 
writes Father Reviglio, 44 was as chaste as an angel. In 
the marks of affection which he bestowed upon us, there 
was something so pure, so chaste, so paternal that he 
seemed to breathe into us, as it were, the spirit of his 
purity so that we too were moved to make stronger resolu¬ 
tions to practise this holy Virtue.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Toward Others. 

Though the essence of severity to himself, Don Bosco 
was ever anxious and ready to relieve the slightest discom¬ 
forts of others: of him could it be truly said “God had 
given”* a largeness of heart as the sand that is on the 
seashore. 

There was a large family at the Oratory, 15,000 being 
educated there even during his lifetime, whilst these 
numbers were abnormally increased on feast days and 
festivals. For all these his solitude was' amazing; bound¬ 
less as it was in extent: not content with finding work 
for the boys when the period of their schooling was over, 
he suffered them to live on at the Oratory as long as there 
was room. When their clothes wanted mending, Don 
Bosco mended them: he was likewise their barber, cutting 
their hair when they required it. Should one unfortu¬ 
nately fall sick, Don Bosco was the self-appointed nurse 
watching at the bedside, day and night, if needs be, doing 
everything possible to relieve their sufferings. The boys 
at the Oratory used to remark: “To die here would be 
sweet for we would have the help of Don Bosco.” 

Towards each boy individually he endeavoured to exer¬ 
cise a kindly patronage. For example, one day Anthony 
Sala, who later on became Prefect General of the Society, 

*111 Kings IV. 29. 
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was told that Don Bosco wished to speak to him. He 
hastened up to Don Bosco’s room: “Come and have a cup 
of coffee with me,” he said affectionately to the boy, and 
as the little fellow was drinking the coffee he gently broke 
the news to him of his father's death. The child broke 
into a flood of bitter tears, while the priest with tears in 
his eyes endeavoured to console him: “Yes, indeed it is 
true that you have lost your father but I will be a father 
to you,” and he told the boy that if his family could no 
longer pay the modest pension, he was prepared to keep 
him on gratuitously until he had completed his studies. 

He detested sending the boys away to the public hospi¬ 
tal when they were sick, preferring to keep them under 
his own roof where he could look after them himself. 
Once a mother on hearing of her son’s illness hastened to 
the Oratory fearing lest he could not receive there the 
necessary attention but when she discovered that he 
wanted for nothing, every care being lavished on him, the 
doctor even visiting him twice a day, she exclaimed: “My 
son, I intended taking you home but there you would not 
have the same attention as you are getting here. 0 truly 
Don Bosco is a saint.” 

When the interests of his children were at stake, Don 
Bosco never gave himself a single thought. “The hunger 
which obliges the wolf to leave her den and search out 
food for the little ones, obliges also Don Bosco to go out 
looking for food for his little orphans.” Oftentimes he 
was bitterly repulsed and insulted, his appeals for assist¬ 
ance were rudely and roughly refused but his ardour never 
diminished. The post one day contained a very angry 
letter in reply to an appeal he had sent out but his only 
comment was, “Write to this gentleman please, telling 
him that though he is perfectly free to give or to with- 
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hold his assistance, he should not insult me when I do my 
best for these poor orphans. Such conduct is gravely 
displeasing to God. Be careful, however, to convev to him 
my deepest respects, assuring him that I bear not the 
slightest resentment.” A letter couched in these terms was 
accordingly sent and the sequel was that the man’s heart 
was touched and he became afterwards one of the 
Oratory’s best friends. 

Despite his many occupations he never permitted him¬ 
self to lose sight of the individual wants of his clerical 
assistants and frequently he would call them to ask whether 
they were in need of anything. Every year, until 
circumstances made it quite impossible, he wrote a personal 
letter, breathing individual v\ords of paternal love, to 
every missionary, priest, cleric and laybrother. After 
1886, however, he had to confess that he could no longer 
give his missionaries a memento in h's Mass for the exces¬ 
sive emotion it caused made him fear that he would die 
of suffocation. 

Once when walking with a cleric of rather shy and 
timid disposition he turned suddenly to him and said, 
“Why are you so frightened of Don Bosco? You think he 
is too rigorous and exacting, hence you are rather afraid 
of him. You never speak freely to me; you are always 
anxiously trying to please me and desperately nervous 
lest you dfisplease me. Now for" the future cast away every 
fear and be assured only that Don Bosco loves you. Should 
you fail in small things I will overlook them, whilst should 
you fail in big things, I will easily forgive you.” 

Every boy individually had a particular place in his 
large heart and it is a singular fact that each boy thought 
that he was the most favoured. In support of their claim, 
reason after reason would be adduced and it is evident 
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that to each one, Don Bosco had borne the same love that 
a mother shows to her only and beloved son. Speaking 
once in public he said: “If I were asked whether I love 
my boys T would answer, ‘Yes and what is more, I love 
all equally well.’ It is the same as if someone were to ask 
me, ‘Do you love your hand?’ ‘Yes,’ I would reply, ‘and I 
love each finger equally well’.” “I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings,” he wrote once to the boys at Lanzo, “I 
wish to offend nobody but I certainly must confess that 
you are thieves, for everything I had you have stolen 
away from me. You charmed me with your benevolence 
and affection; your stirring piety captured all my faculties 
and there is left to me naught but this poor heart of mine; 
of which you had already stolen the affection. Thus there 
is left to me only a lively desire to love you all in the 
Lord, to care for you and to save your souls. Pray for 
me,” he concluded, “that T may go with you into Paradise.” 

To his benefactors, amongst whom he included the 
parents of the Salesians and of the Daughters of Mary, 
Help of Christians, he bore the most kindly and grateful 
affection assuring them of the blessing of God even to 
the third and fourth generation. When they were in 
need he helped them as best he could, and when they 
could no longer work he received them into the Oratory 
where they formed, as it were, a little family of their own, 
passing their last days, in peace and quietness, under the 
shadow of the Basilica of Mary Help of Christians. 

For the mothers of his spiritual sons and daughters he 
opened the Institute of St. Francis Chantal at Mathi, Turin, 
and in confiding the care of it to the Daughters of Mary> 
Help of Christians, he gave them but one recommendation 
—provide the mothers with everything they need. 

During the month of May 1857 a young lady went to 
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the Cure d’Ars and told him that she desired to become a 
religious, but the Saint replied “Your poor father has 
much need of you,” a response which filled the lady with 
astonishment for she had not told him that, for fifteen 
years, her father had been a chronic invalid. “Neverthe- 
less I insisted that I should not like to die in the world 
whereupon the Holy Man, after a brief silence repeated 
to me thrice, 55 the lady relates, “St. Ohantal.” “ Then am 
T to enter the Order of the Visitation? 55 I eagerly enquired 
but the Saint shook his head: ‘My child, the Order to 
which you will belong does not yet exist.” After these 
words, she returned home and looked after her father 
until his death when she joined the Daughters of Mary, 
Help of Christians, and was sent to the Salesian House 
near Marseilles. After the expulsion of the religious from 
France, she returned to Italy and was sent by her 
superiors to the House at Mathi “there and there only,’ 
she concludes, “on finding myself in the Institute of St. 
Francis Ohantal did I fully understand the words of the 
Cure d’Ars. 

The charity of Don Bosco was not confined to those 
immediately about him ; but embraced all those with whom 
he came into contact. A poor man once called upon him 
and asked for two shillings to buy a shirt, promising 
faithfully that, as soon as possible he would repay the loan. 
Don Bosco took out his purse but it was empty ; then his 
eyes went pityingly around the room and at length came 
to rest on his bed, “ Gold and silver, I have not but what 
I have I give you,” he quoted as he handed the man his 
own clean shirt which had been laid at the bottom of his 
bed for his own use. The beggar, touched by this solici¬ 
tude, asked “ But what will you do ?” but the reply at once 
came, “ Don’t let that worry you. The same Providence 
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that provided for you to-day, will provide for me to¬ 
morrow. 55 

Despite his poverty, he always tried to avoid a refusal. 
For example, he and another priest were once walking 
through the streets of Rome when a beggar approached 
asking for help. Don Bosco himself had nothing so he 
turned to Father Berto and asked for a small coin ; where¬ 
upon the latter replied complainingly, “There are so many 
beggars in the world that it’s absolutely impossible to 
satisfy them all.” The retort came quickly, “ Don’t you 
know it is written ‘ Give and it shall be given unto you 5 ? 5 ’ 

Of Don Bosco it was often said, “ He never forgets 
a favour he has received,” hence his benefactors received 
a great share of his charity. Whenever he could, he 
avidly seized an opportunity of shoving his appreciation 
of their kindness towards him : of every service, even the 
most trivial, he was careful to express his hearty apprecia¬ 
tion. 

While he was still a student at Chieri, at times owing 
to the poverty of his family, he would have no bread with 
him and some of his companions, who were not slow to 
notice the fact, used to press portion of their meal on him. 
One boy in particular, Joseph Blanchard by name, was 
very good to him in this respect. Many years passed and 
Joseph, now old and poor, was one day walking along the 
streets of Chieri when he saw Don Bosco approaching in 
the centre of a crowd of priests. The old man tried to 
hide himself, but Don Bosco too had recognised his old 
friend in the distance and eagerly rushed over to him. 
Joseph tried to avoid him, “ I had my poor dinner in my 
hand and my clothes were old and ragged,” he afterwards 
related, “ so I didn’t care to be seen talking familiarly to 
a priest, He noticed my reticence and said ‘ Bub why are 
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you trying to run away ? Don’t you care £or priests 
now ?” 

44 Yes, but look at my clothes. I cannot stand here and 
talk to you like this.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied Don Bosco, 44 when I was a 
student you helped me very often and it is not likely that 
I should be ashamed to be seen talking to you now.” Then 
he turned to the priests who were with him : “ This 

gentleman here was one of my first benefactors,” and he 
proceeded to explain ho\y kind Blanchard had been when 
they were boys together. Afterwards he continued : 44 1 
always remember how good you were to me and you must 
promise that whenever you come to Turin you will always 
pay me a visit, and take dinner with me.” 

About five years later, Blanchard hearing that Don 
Bosco was seriously ill hastened to the Oratory to see him 
but the porter refused him permission to enter saying 
44 I’m sorry, but Don Bosco is too sick to see anyone 
to-day.” 

44 Please let me in,” the man insisted, 44 1 am an old 
friend of his. Often he has asked me to come ; so now 
don’t send me away disappointed. I particularly want to 
see him*” 

In the face of this insistence, the man was taken to 
Don Bosco’s ante-chamber and here the secretary tried to 
persuade him to see Father Rua instead, but Don Bosco 
happened to hear, and to recognise, his old friend’s voice 
and walking with great difficulty out of his bedroom, he 
greeted Blanchard with every mark of affection and good¬ 
will. They sat down together and talked about different 
matters for a long time, but at length the priest concluded: 
* 4 Yes, we have known each other for many years now, but 
I assure you that I have never forgotten what you did for 
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me when we wero at school together. I will always pray 
for you and you too, must not forget to pray for poor Don 
Bosco.” Then he made arrangements for his friend to 
take his dinner in the refectory sitting in the midst of the 
priests and the poor man, overcome at the many marks of 
affectionate remembrance bestowed on him, could not find 
words to express his gratitude. 

The following extract from a letter which Don Bosco 
wrote arranging for it to be sent, after his death, to all his 
benefactors, vividly portrays his appreciation of the help 
he had received : 44 I feel sure that the end of my life is 

approaching : the day is rapidly nearing when I must pay 
that tribute to death which is common to all men, but 
befere leaving this world for ever, I wish to discharge 
a debt which I owe towards you . . . without your help 
I could have done little or nothing ; with your assistance, 
we ha\e co-operated with the grace of Grod and dried up 
many a tear, saved many a soul...” And praying them 
to continue their charity towards his successor, he assured 
their, 44 1 have made it incumbent on my successor to 
include all our benefactors in all the public and private 
prayers which are, or will be, offered in every Salesian 
House, wherever it may be. The intention he must make 
is that God may reward the charity of our co-operators 
with a hundredfold even in this life : that peace and 
prosperity may reign in their hearts and that every evil 
may pass them by unharmed.” 

Against those who insulted him, the charity of Don 
Bosco would shine out even brighter, and when in the 
midst of the severest trials he would repeat, 44 Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you,” whilst his idea 
of vengeance was to pray for the well-being of those who 
were doing their best to ruin him. A word of rancour or 
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revenge was never heard to pass his lips ; instead, in time 
of stress, he would say, “ Patience, even this will pass : 
these good people strive against Don Bosco whose only 
idea is to do good ; unwittingly they are striving against 
the work of God but He knows well how to foil their 
plans.” 

A certain man who had attempted the life of Don 
Bosco fell into the hands of justice and the priest was cited 
to appear in evidence against him. On his appearance, 
however, he spoke in mitigation of the man’s offence who, 
as a result of the priest’s intervention, escaped scot free on 
promising never to return to Turin again. 

On his deathbed too, this theme of gratitude was 
present in his mind, for to his spiritual sons who were 
surrounding him at that last tearful moment he said, 64 It 
is a beautiful day when you can overcome an enemy 
with kindness and make of him a friend. Never let the sun 
go down on your auger nor recall old injuries but ever say 
in your heart 4 Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us” Forget absolutely and 
definitely all the injuries we may have received, being 
mindful only of the good that others have done to us . . . 
never forgetting that, humanly speaking, the work of the 
Salesians would be doomed to failure were it not for the 
generous assistance so readily given by co-operators. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Towards God. 

Monsignor Salotti once observed to the Holy Father 
Pius X that in studying the process for the Introduction 
of the Cause of Don Bosco he had been struck most of all, 
by the grandeur of the interior life ; the birth and nourish¬ 
ment of his wonderful apostolate. The exterior works of 
the Servant of God are indeed well known, but his interior 
life is too often neglected, for his sanctity was appreciated 
faily only by those who were in intimate contact with him. 
An heroic mortification allied to a profound humility had 
accustomed him to practise virtue so naturally and effort¬ 
lessly that his sanctity escaped the eye of the superficial 
observer and the growing beauty of his soul was thus 
manifest only to a chosen few. 

He was all for Gol. 44 1 am able to say,” affirms 
Father Rua, 44 that the love of God was the mainspring of 
Don Bosco’s whole life ; the inspirer of his words; the 
centre of his every thought and action... For thirty-seven 
years l lived .it his side, and the more I reflect on his 
tenor of life, on the brilliant example of sanctity that he 
has left us; of the teaching which he gave us during these 
long years, the esteem, veneration and opinion of his 
sanctity grows ever stronger within me and I can affirm 
with greater definiteness, 4 Don Bosco was all for God ’ 
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. . . His minutest action made more impression on me than 
the reading of any book of meditation !” 

And Cardinal Cagliero adds this further testimony: 
“Wh<*n I re urned from America . . .if filial love does not 
deceive me ... I saw his venerable head encircled by a 
kind of celestial aureola: his features seemed to have taken 
on an angelic aspect and his life spent entirely in self- 
sacrifice for the glory of God and the salvation of souls 
appeared almost glorified already.” 

He walked in an ambient of Faith, with the glory of 
God his sole motive force: whether walking or working; 
in repose or in the midst of the most seemingly distracting 
occupation, he ever kept united to God. Sometimes when 
wearily walking his way homj at night, forgetful of his 
tiredness he would stop to contemplate the heavens and 
how his face would glow as, enraptured by its beauty, he 
would speak of the Immensity the Omnipotence, the 
Infinite Wisdom of God. The sight of a plentiful harvest 
in the fields always drew him to converse about the Good¬ 
ness of God and often his followers were moved to exclaim 
in the words of the disciples of old, “ Were not our hearts 
burning within us as he spoke on the way?' 5 

His sermons on the Passion of Our Lord were often 
interrupted by his tears whilst other themes carried him 
enthusiastically away, and words would fail him com¬ 
pletely. 

His trust in God was, like his faith, omnipresent, intimate 
and continuous, for in everything, at every moment 
and in every circumstance he s iw the Finger of God. 
When he received an offering, be it large or small, he 
would exclaim “How good God is. You see He will allow 
us to want for nothing. He knew we were in need, and 
so He has provided. 5 ’ In the same trustful spirit, he 
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would never allow urgent or pressing needs to worry him, 
but with a sweet smile he would say, “Don Bosco is indeed 
poor but God can do everything. Only endeavour not to 
commit sin, and He Who provides for the fowls of the air, 
will provide also for us.” “Oh people of little faith,” he 
would remark at other times, “when have we ever wanted 
anything? Rest content: God will surely provide. Trust 
in Him and you will see.” 

Opposition to the establishment of the Salesian Society 
came mostly from good, well-meaning people, but his 
implicit confidence did not for a moment waver: at the 
most critical moment, in face of the gravest provocation, 
he would calm those around him with the words, “Be 
patient. In God’s good time they will know all.” When 
almost borne down by the weight of difficulties, he 
would soothe his followers with the thought of Paradise, 
“Think,” he would say, “of the reward that is awaiting 
us in Heaven. There, all our thorns will be turned into 
roses. The pains of this life are momentary whilst the 
joys of Heaven are eternal. Be courageous; up there we 
shall rest throughout Eternity.” 

The thought of Paradise was a continual spur to him. 
“ Oh, how beautiful it will be to see Our Lord face to 
face ... Paradise is a glorious place but it is not for the 
sluggard; nor can the journey there be made in a carriage. 
... It is a great reward so we must work hard for it.” 
When someone would grumble or complain, he would 
respond, “Recall the sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
Who did so much for you. Work and suffer much for 
Him, Who suffered and worked so much for you. A 
piece of Paradise will more than counterbalance all these 
troubles here below,” whilst when his friends would urge 
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him to take a brief vacation, he would laughingly respond 
“No, I must take my holidays in Heaven.” 

The love of Go 1 and a burning desire to infuse a like 
love into all hearts made of him an implacable hater of 
sin. “Tolerate anything; bear everything if by so doing 
you can prevent a sin from beiug committed.” The 
Oratories, the boarding schools, the long hours spent in 
the confessionals, in fine, all his endeavours were directed 
to this one end—the battle against sin. It was a ceaseless, 
incessant, bitter conflict, in which he neither gave nor 
sought truce: it was to be a fight to the death. 

Sometimes, in sp!te of all his efforts, some of his pupils 
would remain incorrigible and then he would be forced to 
use some such strategem as is described below. “All is 
fair in love and war”; and “Desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies.” 

On the L6th September 1867, as usual he calmly 
ascended the little stand under the porticos and delivered 
to the whole assembly, consisting of community and boys, 
a moving sermon on the Sufferings of Our Lord. Then 
he recalled the threats which Our Lord had uttered against 
those who scandalised His little ones “and yet,” he went 
on “in face of these awful threats there are in th.s very 
Oratory, even standing listening to me here, wolves, 
robbers, thieves, assassins and demons come to snatch 
away the souls who have been entrusted to me. Why 
should they treat me in this manner? Have I ever done 
aught to offend them? What sacrifices, what discomforts 
and pains have 1 not undergone for their sakes, and yet 
this is how they have repaid my kindness; this is how 
they have received my proferred friendship. If I had 
allowed them to remain in the world, would they have 
received so much kindness, so man) benefits as I have 
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unstintingly lavished on them here? What ingratitude! 
They think their infamy has gone unnoticed; they flatter 
themselves that their depravity is unknown to me; but they 
are mistaken. Perhaps i should not publicly name them; 
their disgrace would be too great; their companions, 
may be would flee from them horror-stricken yet I must 
speak or they would deceive themselves into thinking that 
I don’t know anything definitely and am merely guessing. 
But I know all, and I can say “You, ‘A’ (and he pronounc¬ 
ed the full name) are a ravenous wolf preying on .your 
companions, keeping them away rrom their superiors and 
ridiculing the good counsels they have received. You ‘13’ 
are a thief, for with your vile tak you are snatching 
away purity from the chaste. ‘O’is an assassin drawing 
away the little ones, by means of pictures and drawings, 
from the side of the Blessed Virgin, whilst you 4 D’ are 
a demon, keeping your companions away from the Sacra¬ 
ments with your vile jokes. 

Slowly and distinctly, so that he might be heard by all, 
he mentioned six names, and each time he pronounced a 
name a muffled sob would break from the lips of the 
culprit, whilst the rest of the boys stood, breathlessly too 
frightened to move. W T hen he had finished speaking, all 
retired in silence to their dormitories ... there only remain¬ 
ed six sobbing figures leaning against the walls. He stood 
in the middle of the porticos, motionless and soon one 
after the other, the six had gathered round him. A pity¬ 
ing look was on his face, a tear glistened on his cheek, as 
to each he murmured a little word of comfort before pass¬ 
ing on to his own room. The next day, two left the 
Oratory; the other four were permitted to remain on, and 
never after was there any cause for complain in their 
conduct. 
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Speaking of the desire he had to save souls, he once 
said to Father Bonetti, “If I had as much solicitude for 
iny own soul as I have for the souls of others, I would 
be certain*of saving it.” 

His whole life was one continuous prayer; an uninterrup¬ 
ted union with God, whilst the peacefulness and tranquillity 
of his whole aspect spoke eloquently of his intimate 
communication with the Unknown. Towards the end of 
his life when illness and iunceasing labours had wrecked 
his frame, he spent long, siejepless nights in a darkened 
rojm, rosary in hand, an ejaculation ever on his lips, his 
hands rising now and then to manifest, in mute language 
for, owing to weakness he could no longer express in 
words, his full and entire conformity to the Will of God. 

In prayer, his recollection was simple and pleasing.. 
bodv erect ; hands joined on breast or resting on his 
priedieu ; head slightly bent forward : an attentive and 
pleasant look on his face, stipulated all who saw him, to 
pray well, whilst when he was at the Altar, his posture 
was so devout and recollected that he gave the greatest 
edification. People seeing him offering the Holy Sacrifice, 
and ignorant of his identity were often overheard saying : 
“ I don’t know who that priest is—but certainly he is a 
saint.” Sometimes while saying Mass the tears would be 
rapidly rolling down his face : at other times he Would be 
interrupted by feelings of extraordinary fervour, which 
would make it difficult for him to proceed. 

His devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was most 
marked and constantly he would say to those around him, 
“ Do you want Our Lord to grant you many graces ? 
Visit Him often. If you require little from Him, it is 
enough to visit Him little—but if much is required it, is 
essential to visit Him frequently. Seek refuge from the 
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devil at the Feet of your Sacramental Lord : there you 
will find sure refuge and speedy relief.” In times of 
great stress he was accustomed to ask his boys to watch’ 
in turns, before the Blessed Sacrament. “I want a great 
favour,” he would say to one or other of the boys, 44 go 
and spend a few minutes in front of the Tabernacle and 
pray for my intention.” 

An apostle of frequent and daily Communion, he never 
hesitated to give the necessary permission to those who 
had the proper dispositions. Even before the publication 
of Pius TX’s famous Encyclical regarding the admittance 
of children to the Holy Table, Don Bosco more than once 
expressed the wish that they should be allowed to partake 
of the Sacred Banquet as soon as they could distinguish 
Bread from bread. 64 Let Our Lord take possession of 
their hearts before they are contaminated by sin,” he was 
accustomed to say. This point of view was, by no means 
universally held at that time and an argument often used 
against him was : 44 Even St. Aloysius Gonzaga only went 

to Holy Communion once a week.” He shattered this 
argument very briefly, 44 When I come across a boy as 
holy as St. Alojsius then for him, Communion once a week 
will be sufficient. Do not forget that the Angelic Youth 
employed three days in preparation and three days in 
thanksgiving.” Then others would say, “But St. Francis 
of Sales, your Patron, never either approved or disapproved 
of daily Communion.” His reply was brief and to the 
point: 44 If he never disapproved, why do you ?” 

After Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, his most tender 
love was for the Madonna, for whom he professed a truly 
filial devotion. When he spoke of Her, in his sermons or 
in the confessional, his whole face would so radiate with 
joy, that he almost seemed transfigured. He always 
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carried about with him a supply of Her pictures and 
medals which he distributed to young and old, high and 
low, with the recommendation that they should confide 
themselves trustfully to the Mother of God and invoke 
Her protection every day. All his success he attributed 
to Her : in his sermons and his conversations he was never 
tired of repeating : “ whatever poor Don Bosco has done, 
or will in the future do, must be attributed solely to the 
incomparable goodness of Mary.” 

Father Albera writes : “ The impression Don Bosco 

made on me when, for the first time, I saw him give the 
blessing of Our Lady to the sick will never fade from my 
memory. As he pronounced the words his whole face 
glowed with a supernatural force ; his eyes were filled 
with tears ; and his voice trembled on his lips. For me 
these were clear signs that 4 nature went out from him 
and hence when a heavenly balm soothed the hearts of the 
afflicted and diseases fled away before him, I was not in 
the least surprised.” 

His love was truly reciprocated, for so many graces 
were poured down by His Heavenly Patroness at his 
petition, that the people called Mary Help of Christians— 
“ Don Bosco’s Madonna.” 

In the Holy Father, the Venerable Servant of God saw 
the Vicar of Christ upon Earth, hence for the Holy See 
he professed the most lively devotion, revering the Pope 
as a son loves his father ; obeying him as a pupil obeys his 
master. A like love he endeavoured to plant in the hearts 
of his children, hence one of his scholars could in after 
years say, u Don Bosco infused into us such a love for 
Holy Mother Church that we felt we would defend Her, 
if needs be, even at the cost of our very life.” 

Bishops he venerated as possessing the fulness of the 
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priesthood and when he had occasion to visit any town in 
which a bishop resided, his first call was on Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament; his second at the bishop’s palace. 

To simple priests he always showed the greatest possi¬ 
ble respect and consideration, nor would he ever allow a 
single word to be uttered in his presence that might 
redound to their discredit. His usual greeting was : 
“ Salve , Salvando Salvati ” (In saving others you have 
saved ) ourself) whilst to his own priests he would say, 
“ You are the salt of the earth and the light of the worM : 
hence comport yourself in the world in such a manner that 
you may verify within yourself the words of Our Lord, 
“ So act that men may see your good works and glorify My 
Father Who is in Heaven.” 












CHAPTER V. 

“ Give me souls 

Don Bosco kept two mottos exposed on the walls of his 
room : the first was a quotation from St. Francis of Sales, 
u Give me souls and take away the rest ; ihe othei was 
from the Gospel “ One thing alone is necessary : to save 
your soul.” u Save your souls,” bluntly he would say to 
all with whom he came into contact—rich or poor ; old or 
young; ignorant or learned ; to all he would give the 
same advice : at times he would even repeat it to priests. 

When receiving a new boy into the Oratory, Don Bosco 
would first win the boy’s confidence with a few jocular 
remarks and then, his face taking on a more serious 
aspect, he would add, 64 Now come, we must talk about 
more serious things. I want to be your friend ; will you 
accept ? I want to help you save your soul . .. And in 
what condition is your soul?” c he next would frankly 
ask. I know you were a good,boy at home, but you’re 
going to be even better here, aren’t you?... Now you 
understand what I want from you, don’t, you ? We must 
go to Heaven together.” The boy would smile, nod his 
head and stutter a syllable or two, or lower his eyes and 
blush according to the nature of the question but, in 
realitv, Don Bosco never insisted on a reply nor, indeed, 
did he expect one. He was but searching the boy through 
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and through with that penetrating, understanding gaze of 
his ; divining the boy’s character, intelligence and heart. 

And this mode of procedure was not confined to the 
first day alone but for many days after, until he had fully 
sounded the boy, Don Bosco would, as though by chance 
meet the boy in the playground and whisper to him : 
44 1 want to be your friend, but first you must do some¬ 
thing.” 44 Yes, Father, I promise to be obedient and 
obey... ” “That answer is too general ; to be a friend of 
Don Bosco’s it is necessary that you help him to... ” 44 To 
what ?” 44 To save your soul. Nothing else matters.” 

In order further to stress on the minds of his pupils 
this vital thought, he added the following ejaculation to 
the daily pra> ers : 44 Dear Mother Mary, ever a Virgin, 

help me to save my soul.” 

Oftentimes during the recreation, he could be seen 
now and again, stouping down and whispering a word of 
advice in the ear of one or other of his boys and this 
secret personal counsel was most efficacious, for having 
studied the boys intimately, he knew their characters well. 
More than once too, he mentioned to them secret things 
or future events, and hence the boys learnt to place the 
fullest confidence in his words. 

The words whispered into the ear were like so many 
arrows that penetrated the heart and were embedded there 
so deeply that they could never be drawn out again. 
44 1 knoiv you would like to do something to please Our 
Lord ; so I advise you to study your lessons better .” 
44 Jesus is in Church waiting for you to visit Him. Won’t 
you go and talk to Him for a moment ?” 44 Was your last 

Confession a good one ?” 44 Courage. Invoke Our Lady 

and She will help you” 44 Continue the good fight for Our 
Blessed Lady is pleased with you” 44 Always remember 
26 
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— God sees you” 44 Make a good Confession and a great 
peace will take possession of your heart.” These and a 
hundred other like phrases were the shafts that hit the 
mark : each was admirably suited to the boy who received 
it. At times the effect was instantaneous and clearly 
evident to an observant eye, but even the most obstinate 
cases surely had to react to these constant innoculations of 
piety. Under the spur of these counsels, several became 
so fervent, that Don Bosco had to restrain their ardour. 

He would be walking through the playground when 
a boy, deeply interested in a game, would dart past him. 
44 Well and how are you getting on, my little frieml ?”, 
he would say stopping him. 

u Very well, thank you Father.” 

44 And your soul ?” 

The boy would hang his head, whilst a blush spread 
over his face. The reply would hesitatingly come. “ All 
right.. but.. ” 

“ Suppose that you were to die tonight, would you be 
happy ”, the priest would insist. 44 ...No . 

44 Then when will you come to Confession r” 

44 l will come tomorrow morning .. Oh no, may I come 
now, please ?” 

Sometimes he would notice a boy trying to avoid him, 
and then Don Bosco would creep up behind him during 
the games, and placing his hands over the boy’s eyes 
would hold him so tightly that he could not turn to find 
out who was holding him. The boy, thinking it was a 
companion, would start guessing names, until after a time 
Don Bosco would remove his hands, 44 Oh it s you, Don 
Bosco”, the boy would exclaim shamefacedly. 

44 Yes. Why have you been trying to avoid me these 
past few days ?” 
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“ I . . haven’t. .at least... ” 

44 Then come, let us be friends again ”, and into the ear 
of the boy he would pour a salutary thought. 

God had conceded to him the gift of efficacy of speech 
in such fulness that a simple look or movement had, with 
him, all the power of a word. With his eyes, particularly, 
he could control the minds and hearts of others : there was 
a kind of magnetism about them that drew all. Some¬ 
times Don Bosco would cast a glance to a boy who was 
standing talking with his companions at the farthest end 
of the porticos, and without more ado, the child would turn 
and running up to the priest would enquire whether he 
was wanted for anything. At other times he would direct 
at a boy a glance so deep and penetrating that he seemed 
to be delving down to the bottom of the child’s heart; and 
the boy would be standing tjiere, confused and ashamed, 
feeling that Don Bosco was reading his inmost secrets. 
Then the priest would make a slight inclination of the 
head—nothing further was needed ; the child would ap¬ 
proach and falling to his knees would begin his Confession, 

Also, it happened more than once that while Don Bosco 
was hearing Confessions in the sacristy, a boy would pass 
through without any intention of going to the Sacred 
Tribunal, though he had good cause to do so. As he drew 
near, Don Bosco would glance up at him ; the boy would 
halt confusedly, made a step towards the door ; turn back 
and then finally throw himself down on his knees and 
await his turn to approach the Sacrament of Love. 

Once when he was at Nizza, passing through the 
church after giving a conference, he met a man of so evil 
an aspect that Father Cagliero whispered to him to take 
care. Don Bosco however, instead of avoiding the man, 
approached him saying ; 44 Do you want anything ?” 
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“ No,” was the surly reply. 

“ Are you sure you don’t want anything ?,’ 

66 Certain of it.” 

“ Perhaps you want to go to Confession.’ 

u I certainly don’t.” 

“ Then why are you here ?” 

“ I am standing here because I cannot go away. I feel 
as though I were nailed to the ground, I don t want to 
stay but I cannot move.” 

“ I understand...Gentlemen, please leave us alone for 
a second.” When the others had retired a little, Don 
Bosco whispered a word or two into the man’s ear and 
after a tirst surprised start backwards, the man sank to the 
floor and with all signs of true repentance began his Con¬ 
fession, in the very middle of the church. 

Another time he was hearing the boys’ Confessions in 
the Sacristy of Mary, Help of Christians when a gentle¬ 
man, aged about thirty, came in. He explained afterwards 
that he had then not the slightest intention of going to 
Confession but had been drawn there as though by some 
invisible hand. When the priest had finished attending 
to the boys, he looked up and saw the gentleman standing 
there gazing at him, somewhat absently. Quick to re¬ 
cognise the workings of grace, he invited the man to kneel 
down. What happened between the two, God alone 
knows, but one who was in the sacristy at the time, says, 
that, within a few seconds the man was sobbing like a 
little child. 

It is related that once a lady at Marseilles greatly 
troubled at the indiscretions of her son, a youth of about 
seventeen, took him along one day to see the Venerable 
Servant of God but there were so many people there on 
a similar errand that after waiting five hours, sbe heard 
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the disappointing announcement that Don Bosco must 
suspend audiences for that day. The poor lady, so intense 
was her disappointment, burst into bitter tears at these 
words, but the priest paid not the slightest attention to 
her. Instead he placed his hand on the head of the boy 
saying: “Charles, from this day forward you must give 
your mother some consolation.” Then he turned to the 
lady, “Don’t worry; Charles will give you no further 
trouble,” and he gave them both his blessing. The woman 
was stupefied for, without her saying a word, he had read 
into her heart and seen there not only the reason of her 
visit, but also and this perhaps even more surprising, her 
son’s name. Th, e^ years afterwards she gladly attested 
that from th" very moment that Don Bosco had blessed • 
her son, he had changed his whole manner of life and 
from a scourge had become her greatest blessing. 

Oftentimes as Don Bosco walked through the streets 
the children would walk up to him and, with a winning 
smile on his face he would present them with a picture 
or a medal together with a word or two of advice. Once 
a group of street urchins c alled vile names after him. He 
calmly stopped, enticed them to him, and then after giving 
them a gentle admonition he took them to the fruiterers 
and bought them some peaches. Thus every day every¬ 
where, he tried to live up to the resolution that he had 
taken on the day of his ordination: “ It is most important 
that we so act that no child ever leaves us angry.” 

One dav in Rome a group of young fellows stood in 
front of him and would not let him pass. He quietly took 
off his hat, and with the greatest possible courtesy asked 
their leave to go by. Immediately they fell back before 
him—his cheerful countenance and courtesy had conquered. 
As have seen, the tirst question he put to a boy entering 
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the Oratory was; “And what is this state of your soul?”; 
this too was the first question he put to his ex-pupils when, 
in after-life he met them. “You used to be a good boy 
once ; how are you now? Did you make your Easter 
Duties? How long is it since your last Confession?” 
And such was his control over them, that these pertinent 
questions always obtained candid and straightforward 
answers. 

He had the admirable gift of saying the right thing at 
the right time. Once a man passing a church stumbled 
over a little stone and probably would have fallen heavily 
and hurt himself, had not Don Bosco fortunately managed 
to catch hold of him; thus, in all probability averting a 
nasty accident. The man was profuse in his thanks say¬ 
ing: “Only for you I would have fallen badly”, whereat 
the priest immediately retorted “Would that I could save 
you from falling into Hell.” These unexpected words, 
forced home on the man the unsatisfactory condition of 
his soul, and touched by grace, he asked Don Bosco then 
and there, to hear his Confession 

In the souls of priests, he took a very special interest, 
for he was convinced that a priest goes alone neither to 
Heaven nor to Hell hence it touched him to the quick to 
see a priest not living as he should; oftentimes the thought 
would even cause him to shed bitter tears. More than 
this, he would leave no stone unturned to recall the erring 
one back to the right path; calling on him; corresponding 
with him : in fine, doing anything and everything that his 
charitable heart dictated. 

To provide good priests for the Church was an ideal of 
his life and certainly such an impulse was badly needed 
in those unfortunate days. The break between Church 
and State; the expulsion of the Bishops from Italy meant 
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that most seminaries were absolutely or, at the very least, 
practically empty #nd, for example, we read that during 
Michael Rua’s first \ei\r of Philosophy he had two fellow- 
students! One deflected and hence the following year he 
had but one companion! 

Hence Don Bosco was always on the search for voca¬ 
tions, and when the seminaries were able, at long last, to 
open again, they were filled with his ex-pupils. Thus in 
1865, out of the forty-six pupils attending the Seminary 
at Turin, thirty-eight came from Don Bosco’s School at 
Yaldocco...eight years later, out of 150, 120 were from 
the Oratory. In 1883, the Venerable Servant of God 
joyfully exclaimed one evening, “I am very happy indeed, 
for I have learnt from carefully compiled statistics, that 
more than two thousand priests have come from our 
Schools, and are now working in the dioceses. Thanks 
to Our Lord and to His Holy Mother, Who have so 
abundantly furnished us with the means to carry out such 
a good work.” 

But not yet was “finis” to be written, for before his 
death another five- hundred had to be added to the roll. 
In addition too must be added those who had entered 
Religious Orders for of these, Don Bosco had kept no 
record. 













CHAPTER VI. 


The Life at the Oratory and the First Disciples of 
Don Bosco 

“The life and work of Don Bosco belongs to the domain 
of history, which in beautiful pages, will tell posterity 
that he, for half a century was the Apostle of good...But 
what it will not be able to express; what it will not succeed 
in making well undei stood, will be his interior life, his life 
of continuous heroic self-sacrifice, his affection and regard 
for us, his spiritual sons, the esteem and trust with which 
he inspired us; a saintly esteem, for we looked upon him 
as the ideal type of moral perfection. History may, with 
difficulty, be able to portray ihe pleasure which a mere 
look or word could infuse into our hearts, but to understand 
these things, to appreciate them at their proper worth, 
personal experience is essential. The lives of the saints, 
even the best written ones, fail to depict the influence 
which they exercised over their contemporaries, over those 
who came into intimate contact with them but we have sVen 
Don Bosco, we ourselves, personally have heard him”* 

*FROM the eulogium preached by Canon Ballesio in the name of the 
ex-pupils.* 

The life at the Oratory must have been very dear in 
the eves of the Madonna for Don Bosco’s ambition was 
to have a cheerful, happy atmosphere in which the love 
and fear of God, indefatigable work and study were 
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blended into a joyous mixture. Thus did he interpret 
the phrase 6 Servite Domino in laetitia 9 (Serve the Lord in 
gladness) and of this gladness, he was the life and soul. 
Oftentimes he would repeat with St. Philip Neri: “My 
children, play, jump about,, shout enjoy yourselves as much 
as ever you please, hut don’t commit sin. Don Bosco is 
the most goodtempered man in the world, but in regard 
to an offence against God, he is inexorable. “One of his 
first pupils writes : ” To see Don Bosco in our midst in 
those early days, was an unforgetnble sight: some would be 
without coats; the clothes of others would be all rags and 
tatters..there, would be one holding perilously on to his 
trousers; next to him, some dirty toes peeping out of what, 
for courtesy we will te« m ‘boots.’ Often we were rough 
and ill-mannered, badly dr essed and dirty, but he found 
his greatest delight in associating with the most wretched 
and the dirtiest.” 

The boys were not slow to react to such charity and 
always obeyed him cheerfully and promptly. Now and 
again he would accompany some of them home, and then 
they would bear him along in triumph shoulder high. 
Even when not actually running about with the boys 
sharing actively in their games, he was always with thens, 
and “ often ”, records Father Rua, ” distinguished visitors 
coming to the Oratory would be surprised at seeing him, 
seated on the ground entertaining some of his boys with 
his edifying stories. 

Even-during the later days of his life when, owing 
to 4 pressure of work, he could no longer take such an active 
part, as formerly, in their games, he came down into the 
playground as often as he could, to look lovingly on at 
them: but even as late as 1868 some of his pupils recollect 
him running a race against about fifty of them and, on 
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this occasion, despite his swollen legs and advanced ago, 
h'e arrived at the post an easy winner. 

Few if any, have ever submitted themselves to such 
fatigues to capture the hearts.of the little ones that, having 
gained their affection, they might be led all the more 
easily to God. Often his sacerdotal duties would make 
him late for meals and when he entered the refectory, 
the room would be full of boys, singing, shouting and 
playing at the top of their voices and it was in the midst 
of this uproar that he, laughing and talking genially with 
the boys, took his frugal meal. He would shout questions 
at them for owing to the noise a normal conversational 
tone was impossible. “My children, what will be your 
most consoling thought when you have grown old and 
grey?” “ The recollection that throughout life we have 
been faithful to God’s Commandments.” “And now, who 
can tell me, when is the best time to ask God for special 
big favours?” “At the Elevation, Father,” someone 
would excitedly shout, and with an encouraging pat on 
the shoulder, “Yes, my child, you are right. God will 
refuse us nothing that we ask at that precious moment.” 
He was so convinced of the truth of this dictum, that 
during the Elevation he forbade vocal prayers and hymns 
and he wished also that, at this sacred moment, the organ 
should no,t be pfayed. 

Such joyfulness rendered more remarkable the serious¬ 
ness and recollection with which he had accustomed the boys 
to work in their studies or workshops. When the chil¬ 
dren were passing from the playground to work, they did 
so laughing and talking, without the least sign of discipline 
but immediately they reached the door, at once every sound 
stopped and they set to work quickly and quietly; keeping 
a most perfect religious silence all the time they were in. 
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It was wonderful to see two, three or tven live hundred 
pupils studying in the same hall with perfect composure 
and in dead silence : should anyone enter the room during 
study time, not a head would be raised. Once Lord 
Palmerston was brought into the hall by Don Bosco and 
he was not a little surprised to find five hundred boys 
sitting there in perfect silence, though no master was 
present. His wonder increased when he was told that 
for more than a year there had been no reason to inflict^ 
or even to threaten punishment. “Then how can you 
obtain such discipline?” he asked in astonishment, where¬ 
upon the priest replied “We have a method that cannot 
be applied by you.” “Why?” They are mysteries disclos¬ 
ed only to Catholics.” “I am sorry but I fail to catch 
your meaning. What mysteries are you talking about?” 
“Fiequent Confession and Communion and daily atten¬ 
dance at Holy Mass.” “Yes you are right we have not 
those means at our disposal. Is there not however, a 
substitute for them?” “If you do not use these elements, 
the only alternate is the stick.” “I am afraid you are 
right. When I return to London I will tell them that. 
Either religion or the stick.” 

It is incredible what difficulties Don Bosco had to over¬ 
came in the schoolroom and yet, judged by any standard, 
the results he obtained were outstandingly good. At first 
he had no text books, so a great portion of his day was 
spent searching out suitable matter for his teachers, whilst 
in the evening he had to correct the home-tasks, for 
frequently the masters were too incompetent to perform 
this task themselves, being untrained, and apart from good¬ 
will, possessing few, if any, qualifications for their work. 
Later on, of course, he had learned professors at his 
disposal bat these too had to be moulded to fit in with his 
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unique system, but of this we will speak more at length, 
later discussing his “Preventive” System of Education. 

But the true glory of the Oratory was the lively faith, 
the solid piety and the love of Holy Religion which flouri¬ 
shed everywhere supreme...the gladsome liveliness of the 
recreations was to serve to this end, for it kept the bovs 
clear of all morbid thoughts and predisposed them to 
applv themselves sedulously and enthusiastically to their 
duties whether of study or workshop. 

The Venerable Servant of God did not expect from his 
sons any extraordinary practices of piety, indeed he was 
accustomed to say to his priests, “ Beyond the observance 
of your Holy Vows, I desire from you only the exact 
fulfilment of your ordinary sacerdotal duties”, whilst to 
the lay-brothers he would sav, “Lead well the ordinarv 
life of a good Christian ; with this, and the fulfilment of 
your Vows, I will be content.” Hence it is not likely 
that he would expect more from his boys : he but insisted 
that the little they did, they should do well. Though ever 
exhorting his boys to frequent the Sacraments, he was 
car. ful that no compulsion, either physical or moral, was 
brought to bear on them and following the lead he has 
thus given, in all Salesian Houses, even to the present day, 
there is not that ‘military march’ to Communion style 
which is the characteristic of some schools ; where the 
boys, bench by bench march to the Altar Rails ; for he 
feared that this would tempt boys of a certain character to 
go to Communion without the necessary dispositions. 
Hence the boys go in any order and when they please... it 
may look, and probably is, a little disorderly but it is an 
effectual remedy against moral constraint. 

The serenity of the life ; the holiness ahd homeliness of 
the surroundings soon awakened in the hearts of the more 
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generous, the desire to remain with the priest who bore 
them so much love, to the end that they, in their turn 
might pass on to'others, the benefits they had so generously 
receivedi The love for Don Bosco and the attraction of his 
sanctity were the first links in the chain binding together 
the first small group of generous souls : the nucleous of 
the Salesian Society, though little did they know that, 
from such an insignificant seed, such a great tree was to 
grow. Little by little, in hours snatched from hard-earned 
rest, Don Bosco instructed them about the religious life— 
its obligations and trials ; joys and pleasures ; and then at 
the appointed time, based on these chivalrous souls, he laid 
firm and true, the foundations of his new Society. 

At the head of the unselfish band, stands a worthy 
priest, Father Alasonatti (1812-1865) who for ten years 
was responsible for the administration and discipline : for 
six years being the only priest at Don Bosco’s side. Though 
a little older than his Superior, he made the heroic resolu¬ 
tion of ‘blind obedience 5 , and this holy resolve he main¬ 
tained unbroken and unshaken through joys ami pains, 
pleasures and sacrifices. Never once did he allow a 
critical though to enter his mind—Don Bosco had decided; 
for him there was nothing more to be said, no further 
discussion was needed. Once he had a baker’s bill to 
meet, and as the coffers were empty he resolved to imitate 
his Superior ; hence after offering a fervent prayer up to 
Heaven he went out into the City on a tiring search for 
alms. He received a very hearty welcome at the first 
house he entered, but as soon as he mentioned the word 
‘ money ’ a frosty silence descended on all : the whole 
atmosphere completely changed and he was rudely insulted. 
“These insults I will keep for myself”, responded the holy 
man, “ but won’t you gi\e me something for the poor 
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orphans ?” This gentle reply so touched the conscience 
of the gentleman with whom he was speaking, that he at 
once handed over a liberal offering, following this up by 
sending the next morning a full and ample apology to the 
Oratory, enclosing, in addition too, a further generous 
donation. 

The vocation of Father Alasonatti was providential 
both for Don Bosco and the Oratory but even before this 
good priest had thrown in his lot with Don Bosco, God 
had placed by the side of His servant, one who was to 
help and to understan 1 him and his methods more than 
any other ; one who was to be his first successor, the con- 
tinuator and perfector of his work. 

Michael Rua, born in Turin 1837, was seven years old 
when, for the first time, he met Don Bosco : four years 
later he put himself under his spiritual guidance. He 
was, at that time, a pupil of the Christian Brothers School? 
Turin and on his journeys to and from school, he would 
often meet the Servant of God. One day he asked the 
priest for a ‘holy’ picture. Don Bosco took one out of 
his pocket but before giving it to Michael, made a motion 
as though he were tearing it in half. “ I wonder why he 
has done that thought the boy and when, at the age of 
fifteen he received the clerical habit at the hands of Don 
Bosco, he put the question openly to him. “ Now you 
can understand ”, replied the priest, u I wished to tell you 
that we two should divide the work between us”, from 
which reply, it is evident, that the Servant of God knew 
definitely the help Michael was afterwards to give him. 

For about twenty years, Father Rua shared with Don 
Bosco the direction of the Oratory and, owing to the 
special requirements of Don Bosco’s educational system, he 
began to exercise, in some sense at least full control? long 
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before the death of his revered Superior. Don Bosco 
wished to appear before his boys in the guise of a loving 
father and hence when any severe measures had to be 
taken, the distasteful task he usually confided to his dis¬ 
ciple who carried out the work with delicacy and preci¬ 
sion ; carefully interpreting his master’s wishes with the 
minutest care. Thus at Mirabello, Don Bosco could justly 
pronounce the following eulogiun. “ Were God to say to 
me ‘ Prepare yourself for death and choose a successor 
who will continue your work. Ask for him all the graces 
and gifts you consider necessary for him, and willingly 
I will grant them ’. Were God to address me in such a 
strain “Don Bosco went on, ” I assure you that I would 
not know what graces to ask for, because l see that Father 
Rua already possesses every requisite gift.”* 

Any thought of this first heroic band, always brings 
to mind the name of that ardent missionary Apostle of 
Patagonia, John, Cardinal Cagliero. He was born at 
Castelnuovo d’Asti, just a few miles from Don Bosco’s 
birthplace, on 11th January 1838. In the November of 
1851, Don Bosco was preaching a sermon in Castelnuovo 
and, after returning to the sacristy he turned to young 
Cagliero, who was one of the servers, and with his winning 
smile said, “I think you want to speak to me about some¬ 
thing, don’t you ?” “ Yes, Father ”, i nswered the young- 

boy, his cheeks all aglow with enthusiasm, “ I have wanted 
to speak to you for a long time; to tell you that I wished 
to go to Turin and study to become a priest.” “Yerv well 
then ; ask your mother to come and see me tonight and we 
will arrange everything.” Excitedly the boy ran away to 

* (Father Rua, after acting as Superior General of the Society for 22 
years, died in the odour of sanctity, 6th April 1910. His body lies in 
the Salesian Missionary Seminary Valsalice, Turin/) 
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tell his mother the good news ; he was to go to Turin with 
Don Bosco...he would soon finish his studies and then he 
would be a priest. In the evening the good mother came 
to Don Bosco who without any pr eliminaries said, 44 1 want 
to buy your son off you. Will you sell him to me?” 
44 We don’t sell children in this part of the country,” 
replied the woman, 44 but if you want him as a gift, he’s 
yours.” 44 That’s still better ”, the priest said 44 so if you’ll 
go off and prepare his little bundle I will take him with me 
and I promise that I will be a true father to him.” 

At the Oratory, Cagliero soon won a name for himself 
his frank and open character was allied with keenness of 
intellect and greatness of heart. Even as a cleric he was 
known as no mean exponent of music whilst, after his 
oratorical powers brought him in great demand all over 
the country. In the Oratory itself, he was the idol of all, 
but especially of the more vivacious boys who looked upon 
him as their friend and confidant, receiving, in return for 
this trust, truly immensurable benefits. He was the leader 
of the first Salesian Missionary expedition;* Vicar Apostolic 
of Patagonia 1883 ; Titular Bishop of Magida 1884; 
Archbishop of Sebaste 1904. Aptly has he been named 
the 4 Propeller ’, for under his energetic, albeit prudent 
guidance, the work of Don Bosco flourished exceedingly 
in the New World ; the evangelization of savage Patagonia 
being gloriously accomplished, under his leadership, within 
a few years. In 1915, the centenary of Don Bosco’s 
birth, he was raised to the Sacred Purple. For ten years 
he reigned gloriously amidst the Princes of the Church, 
and then on February 28th. 1926, he was called to his 
Eternal Reward, glorying to the last, that he was a true 
son of Don Bosco. 

*(The first expedition swa to Patagonia in 1875 ) 
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Father John B. Francesia, happily still with us, a 
contemporary and companion of the late Cardinal, was the 
first Salesian to take a degree in ‘Belles Lettres’. A poet 
and writer of no mean order, a popular and powerful 
orator, he delights to use these gifts in dilating on the 
virtues of his spiritual Father and now, in the eve of his 
days, after an arduous life spent directing many important 
Salesian schools in Italy, he returns to his 4 Alma Mater ’ 
there enthusiastically to relate inspiring stories of the 
4 heroic days ’. 

Another Salesian who, like Father Alasonatti joined 
the Society after he had been ordained priest, was Father 
John B. Lemoyne (1839-1916J, the Author of the work of 
which this book is a revised and much compressed transla¬ 
tion. 44 In 1864 ”, he himself writes 44 1 had been a secular 
priest for some two years and then came within me a 
strong, overpowering desire to join a Religious Order. It 
was a somewhat indefinite feeling however for I felt an 
inclination to no particular Order or Society ; merely 
feeling that I had a ‘call’ to a higher life. I had beard 
people talking of Don Bosco and describing him as a 
saint, but I did not know he had founded a society of his 
own when, in July 1864 I went to Turin to visit him. He 
was not at home, however, and after a fruitless journey 
I returned to my native place Genoa. On the last Sunday 
in September of the same year, I happened to be staying 
at a little village called Belmonte and, as was my custom, 
I prayed in the Lady Chapel that Our Lord might disclose 
to me His Holy Will in my regard, and behold tbe next 
morning as I wakened, I distinctly heard a voice saying 
‘Go to Lerma (a little village which lay about an hour’s 
walk away) and there you will find Don Bosco ”. I was 
greatly surprised for no-one had breathed a word to me 
27 
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Olut hon Bohoo was logo to that place and the thought 
worried me, “Perhaps it is a delusion, lam worrying 
hlmul (he matter too much”, so before doing anything 
I decided to talk the matter over with a friend of mine. 
His ml vice came swiftly, 4 Dream or no dream, let us go 
over to Lerma and see the Parish Priest there.’ So after 
breakfast the two of us walked over to the village and 
there we learned that Don Bosco really was expected there 
in a few days time.” A meeting was thereupon arranged 
and one day Father Lemoyne stood facing Don Bosco. 
But a few words had been exchanged when the latter 
turned to Father Lemoyne saying bluntly, “Well, will 
you come with me then to Turin ?” 

44 Willingly if you will accept me."' 

“ And with what intention will you come?” 

“ With the intention of doing all I can to help you.” 

44 The work of God requires not the help of man.” 

“ Then I offer myself unreservedly, and afterwards you 
will tell me what to do.” 

u Come solely for the good of your soul.” And so 
within a few days, Father Lemoyne 4 solely for the good 
of his soul 5 was attached to the Oratory. He had been 
there but a very short time when he heard Don Bosco 
relate to the Community and boys one of his 4 dreams \ 
vv hen the children had gone to bed, Father Lemoyne 
and Francesia waited up awhile to speak to Don Bosco. 
44 Well ”, said Don Bosco, with paternal simplicity, 44 let 
us hear what Father Lemoyne thinks of what he heard 
tonight.” 

44 1 am fully'convinced that the Saleslan Society will 
one dav,ibe’spread"overithe whole world.” 

44 What are jou talking about?”, interrupted Father 
Francesia, “think.,, Don Bosco started with absolutely 
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nothing and yet now he has one flourishing Institute in 
Turin, a college in Mirabello and another at Lanzo... a 
great basilica is in course of erection, .possibly he may open 

aLothei place in Piedmont. but surely we cannot 

expect more.” 

44 Were I not certain that the future of the Society will 
be as I have said, 44 rejoined Father Lemoyne,” I would 
return home at once. The destiny of the Salesian Society 
is, I am positive, an immense one.. .bounded only by the 
confines of the world.” 

Don Bosco, a paternal smile on his face, approved the 
judgement of the fervent novice who. firm in his conviction 
and with childlike trust in his spiritual Father, began 
from that day to diligently record every saying and inci¬ 
dent which he deemed worthy of note. His last years he 
dedicated entirely to this work and thus he became very 
intimate with Don Bosco and the works which Divine Pro¬ 
vidence was accomplishing through his instrumentality. 
He collected a wondrous store of biographical material and 
was engaged in publishing a detailed 4 life’ when death 
overtook him. Nine volumes of this private Edition have 
aheady been issued and it hoped that the remaining six 
will be ready at no far distant date. 

Father Bonetti (1838-1891) who succeeded Father Rua 
as Director at Mirabello was infllamed with a lively devo¬ 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus which animated his every 

word and action.in truth he was a man who lived by 

faith and fervour. Once, so earnest was he, that he 
spurred on his pupils to challenge the angels in a contest 
of love of Our Lady ! 

One night he dreamt that a person of majestic aspect 
entered the dormitory and called him. He got up and 
followed his guide into the boys’ room where halting at a 
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certain bed, his mysterious visitor said. “Take care of this 
boy for within a month he must appear before the Judge¬ 
ment Seat of God. See that he is well prepared ”, When 
the priest awakened he felt compelled to speak about this 
dream to some of his intimate friends but though he gave 
the exact day of the boy’s death ; the name he kept secret 
to himself. Meanwhile no one was suffering from the 
slightest illness, but> on the very day named, one of the 
pupils suddenly took ill and died. He had however been 
well prepared by Father Bonetti, to meet his 
God. 

At another time, one of the boys wcs suddenly stricken 
down and died before Father Bonetti could reach him. 
The priest felt that he was, in part to blame for the child 
dying without the comforts of Holy Religion and, griev¬ 
ing bitterly, he went into the Chapel and there, prostrate 
in front of the Blessed Sacrament he tearfully implored 
mercy and forgiveness for his ‘fault’. 

The following day, he took no food but spent most of 
the time prostrate in front of the Tabernacle and, towards 
evening the better to conceal his grief from all, he went 
into the woods that adjoin the College. Though weak 
from his long fast, he walked anxiously about, the while 
praying fervently. Suddenlv he stopped and raising his 
eyes stared fixedlv towards Heaven for a few moments. 
Then a look of radiant joy spread over his face, as he ex¬ 
claimed, “Deo gratias. He is safe...he is already in 
Heaven.” His wonted cheerfulness at once returned and 
•re-entering the College he took his supper, saying not a 
word to anyone, of what had occurred, but the incident 
had been observed for one of the Community noticing his 
intense grief had followed to console him, and thus had 
seen and heard all. 
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In 1877 Don Bosco called him to Turin to take charge 
of the “ Salesian Bulletin ” and later on he was appointed 
Spiritual Director of the Salesian Society and of the 
Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians. Gifted with a 
facile and pleasing pen he is responsible for many minor 
publications ; one of his works, “The Early Apostolate of 
Don Bosco”, a graphic and soul-stirring picture of the 
first twenty-five years of the Oratory has be^n translated 
into English, and makes a book well worth reading. His 
last publication was, “ A Practical Exhortation on the Love 
of God.” 

Father Francis Cerruti (1844-1987) a companion at 
the Oratory of that saintly youth, Dominic Savio was sent 
with Father Rua to open a new College at Mirabello. 
He was of rather sickly disposition and the strange climate 
did not seem to suit him, so it was suggested to Don 
Bosco that he be dispensed from teaching. The reply 
returned to the request was a curt “ Let Cerruti continue 
teaching.” The good cleric obeyed willingly enough, but 
towards the end 1865 he completely collapsed ; the strain 
had been too much for his weak constitution. The rest of 
the story he himself will relate. “ The doctor diagnosed 
my complaint as neglecled bronchitis and did not hide 
from me the fact that he looked upon my condition as 
serious if not, indeed as hopeless. It so happened that just 
during those days that Don Bosco was on one of his 
pei iodic visits to the College and after asking me a few 
questions about my illness he suggested to me some pills ; 
which, if the truth must be told, did me far more harm 
than good. Before leaving the House he paid me a part¬ 
ing visit saving, Don’t worry, your time has not yet come. 
You have still much to do before departing for Heaven...’ 
Meanwhile I steadily grew worse, the doctor gradually 
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became more and more pessimistic about my recovery and 
one day, a day I shall never forget, horror-stricken I heard 
him pronounce the fatal judgement “ There is nothing 
more we can do in this case .. we must just hope for the 
best but.... His strength has now completely gone and he 
is much too weak to battle against the disease. Let him 
sleep and rest...we can do nothing more.! 55 

On receiving this report, Father Rua at once hurried 
off to the Oratory to place the position in front of Don 
Bosco but the only response he received to his agitated 
questions was a calm “Tell him not to worry at all...he’s 
not going to die yet. Tell him, from me, that it’s for him 
to be thinking of getting better.” This message was 
conveyed to Cerruti, just as Don Bosco had given it and 
on receiving it the sick man fell into such a violent fit of 
coughing that all the by-standers thought he would die. 
Nevertheless, the next morning he as well as ever again, 
was back at school teaching. 

In 1866, Father Cerruti was elected Prefect General 
of Studies which post he held until his death in 1886. 
He did invaluable work by defining exactly the methods 
and organisation to be adopted in the Salesian schools ; 
thus ensuring a correct interpretation of the spirit of the 
Venerable Founder. The late Superior General of the 
Society once recalled that Don Bosco had, on one occasion 
assured him, that the virtues of Father Cerruti were not 
inferior to those of Dominic Savio. A high compliment 
indeed. 

We pass over in silence many names, to come to Father 
Paul Albera (1845-1921), the St. John of the Society who, 
in the teeth of determined opposition yet remained faith- 
full to Don Bosco. His parish priest and his bishop used 
every subtle argument to persuade him to desert Don Bosco 
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and become a secular priest, but Paul was proof against all 
attempts. Once in the presence of a large number of 
clergy, the bishop affectionately seized the youth saying : 
“ Here is one who does not love his bishop. Why do you 
obstinately remain in that.... that.... what do you call 
it ? .... Salesian Society ? Iam certain that in less than 
ten years it will live but in the memory of the past. It 
will have passed into practically complete oblivion. 55 

Albera, in an excess of emotion, burst into tears and 
sought to defed Don Bosco, adducing many reasons why 
he could not leave him ; but the company would not listen 
to him, laughing to scorn all his brave defence. Don 
Bosco, mindful of the trials, did not forget his gallant 
defender and on November 22nd., 1877 while dining with 
the Bishop of Casalmonferrato he mentioned some of the 
difficulties that had been placed in Albera’s way. “And 
did he emerge victorious in the face of such opposition ?’ 5 } 
aske 1 the Bishop admiringly, a question which elicited the 
response “ Father Albera not only overcame these difficul¬ 
ties, but will live to overcome many more even more 
difficult. He will bo my second ...” he did not finish the 
phrase in a clear voice, ami no one could catch the last 
word. Then putting his hand somewhat abstractedly to 
his forehead he paused for a moment or two then added, 
“ Oh ves. Father Albera will be of great use to me. 55 

This conversation was lecalled thirty-two years later 
by one of those present when on August 16th. 1910 Father 
Albera was elected the second...successor of Don Bosco. 

Unfortunately not a few upon whom Don Bosco had 
lavishly bestowed favours and whom he felt certain would, 
in return, help him, basely deserted him ; yet the enthu¬ 
siasm and devotion of the faithful few, more than recom¬ 
pensed him J counterbalancing the base defaulters,, 
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There was indeed in the Oratory, a federation of 
beautiful souls who, surrounding Don Bosco made his- 
figure stand out more venerable just as in the sky on a 
serene night, tho scintillating stars render still more bril¬ 
liant and luminous the splendour of the moon. Among the 
boys too, there were many as pure as angels, as fervent as 
seraphs : so, in truth could Pius IX say that “around Don 
Bosco flourished a prodigious family.” His Holiness knew 
from personal experience of their family for oftentimes 
Don Bosco was entrusted by some of the boys with 
messages to be delivered to the Holy Father. Thus 
Dominic Savio once, through the mouth of the Venerable 
Servant of God, told the Pope to continue his special 
solicitude for England, for so he would hasten the coming 
of a glorious Catholic triumph in that Country. 

In this respect, Dominic was not unique for some of 
the other boys gave similar commissions. For example 
one day'in 1871, Don Bosco who had soon to depart for 
Rome, was in the playground surrounded, as usual by his 
boys, when suddenly one of them eagerly seized him and 
whispered in his ear: “Tell this and that to the Pope,” 
and he mentioned certain things. When Don Bosco, a 
short time afterwards, had ascended into his room he sent 
for the boy, and pretending that he hal forgotten the 
message, asked him to repeat it. “ Why, what message 
are you talking about?”, the boy said all-surprised, 
“What message could I have to give to tho Pope? 
Surely Father you are mistaken ; I never said anything.” 
With an encouraging smile, the priest sent the boy away 
but it so happened that, in the stress of many important 
affairs; he completely forgot to mention the matter to the 
Pope when he went ro visit the Vatican, and as on his 
return to Turin, he entered the gates of the Oratory, this 
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same bov immediately ran up to him, and without giving 
him time to speak said, “ Oh Father, vvhy did you not* 
mention this to the Pope as I had asked you to.?” Once 
again a few mimutes later, Don Bosco repeated the test, 
and again sending for the boy expressed his sorrow that 
he had completely forgotten what the boy had just said 
to hirri in the plavground, whereupon, the boy was again 
genuinely surprised and, this time a little distressed too 
at the suggestion that he had a message for His Holiness. 
This doublefeld experiment assured Don Bosco that God 
was speaking through the mouth of the little one, and 
accordingly the next time business took'bim to Rome, he 
was careful to make it his duty to deliver the message. 

Sometimes even Don Bosco himself received rays of 
celestial light through his children. Once when greatly 
worried by an urgent affair of some moment a probable 
solution of the difficulty presented itself to him during 
Mass, just at the Elevation and on his return to the Sacristy 
his diminutive altar server, without any preamble said, 
“Adopt the plan that came into your mind at the Eleva¬ 
tion.” The priest was stupified at these words and for a 
moment could not speak ... what on earth does this child 
know about the matter, he thought to himself ; hence when 
he had unvested he went up to the boy asking for further 
particulars only to receive tho reply from the astonished 
child “I didn’t speak to you at all Father. I’ve not 
spoken a word this morning yet. I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

In 1877, Monsignor Lacerda, Bishop of Rio Janeiro 
came to the Oratory seeking advice on a certain delicate 
point but being a little scrupulous he hesitated to adopt 
Don Bosco’s counsel. The priest thereupon pointed out 
to him some boys saying, “Go Mid seek counsel from 
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them,” And those poor boys, illumined by the Grace of 
God, comprehending absolutely nothing of what they were 
sa yi n g> soothed by their counsel the venerable Bishop’s 
mind. 

Don Bosco one day was showing a priest over the 
Oratory and when they arrived behind the High Altar of 
Mary Help of Christians they found a boy raised in the 
air, wrapt in ectasy. As the two priests drew nearer the 
boy like a feather wafted by the gentle breeze, gracefully 
sank down to his knees on the floor. “They say these 
things are of the Middle Ages only yet, as you see they 
even happen now-a-days ”, said Don Bosco to his com¬ 
panion. 

At another time, on entering the Church he saw one of 
his pupils raised high in the air, floating in front of the 
large picture which is suspended over the High Altar. The 
boy, in an excess of love had, like St Joseph of Copertino 
sprung up to kiss the picture of Mary, Help of Christians. 
Don Bosco often recalled these and many other similar 
facts, adding humbly, “Don Bosco is only a poor priest but 
he has around him many holy boys who draw down upon 
him the blessing of God and the assistance of isympathisers,” 
whilst to the goodness and prayers of his pupils he was 
accustomed to attribute the progress of the Oratorv and 
all the good that he himself did, he affirmed arose from the 
same source. 




CHAPTER VII. 

His System of Education. 

It is recorded in the Chronicle of the Oratory that Don 
Bosco once spoke as follows The Lord has sent me to 
work for children hence, leaving aside all extraneous things, 
I must dedicate myself to them and their service.” Again 
in a message prefixed to one of his books, he thus addresses 
his boy readers,“ My dear children, I love you with my 
whole heart; 1 love you because you are boys. You may 
be able to find books witten by peoyle far more learned, far 
more virtuous than I, but certainly you will find it difficult 
to come across anyone who loves you more in Jesus Christ 
and who is more desirous for your true happiness. “ The 
young”, he wrote on another occasion,“ are the delight of 
Jesus and Mary.” 

Professor Mazanzana pays him the following tribute: 
“His love so shone from his looks and his words that all felt 
it; all experienced it. They could not possibly doubt it for 
all, without exception when in hi3 presence, experienced an 
immense indescribable joy.” As he walked through the 
streets all the children who knew him would run to meet him; 
their faces wreathed in whilst smile those meeting him for 
the first time were at once captured by his kindly manners 
and gentle look. To see him was to love him; a dictum 
which is perhaps best proved by an incident witch occured on 
his first visit to Camogli. He went down to the seashore 
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for a walk and found there about a hundred boys playing 
about on the beach or gamboling in the water. The sight 
of boys playing always attracted him and he stopped to look 
at them... within five minutes, the beach and water were 
deserted., all was bare save one portion where Don Bosco 
was sitting on the ground, telling stories to his newly found 
friends. Certainly there was some mystic, hidden force in 
him which, as a magnet impelled child'en instinctively to 
fly to him.' 

A certain father was once beginning to grow rather 
anxious about his son who was finding it difficult to conform 
himself to discipline and this headstrong feeling would, it 
was feared, lead him into evil at no far distant date. Someone 
suggested that the boy should be sent to the Oratory but 
the father replied, ; ‘I am certain that he would never settle 
down there. After being accustomed to public school 
surroundings you could hardly expect him to take to such 
a poor place as the Oratory.” The boy, who was in the 
room at the time interjected: “Oh Father. Do sei d me 
there and you will see that I will stay there.” That same 
night the boy had a dream. He seemed to be standing in 
a playground with some papers in his hand, whilst all the 
boys were cheering a priest who was standing on a balcony 
smiling down on them a most entrancing smile. Suddenly’' 
the scene changed and he found himself in the midst of a 
surging mob of boys, fighting.their way up the stairs in 
an enthusiastic race to the priest’s side. 

Hie thought no more about the dream and about a 
month later we find him at the Oratory...not too happy... 
the life, with all its restrictions being very irksome and 
irritating, whilst the poverty of the surroundings was a 
thing to which hitherto he h id been a stranger, and he did 
not find it easy to adapt himself to it. 
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He was sorrv now that he had persuaded his father to 
allow him to come. Don Bosco he had not as yet seen; 
he was away travelling but his return could not make 
much difference. He was musing in this strain one even¬ 
ing as he was carrying some papers up the stairs to one of 
the superiors’ rooms, when he suddenly" heard a tremen¬ 
dous roar from the playground and boylike rushing downs¬ 
tairs to see what was happening, he found the pupils gi\ing 
a noisy welcome to Don Bosco who, from the balcony 
outside his room, was smilingly waving his hand in 
response to the hearty, though somewhat ear-rending 
salutations. At once, into the mind of the boy feashed 
the recollection of his dream: for here were all the circum¬ 
stances reproduced in their entirety— the playground; 
the cheering crowd of boy r 3; the balcony and the priest 
and he himself carrying a bundle of papers in his hand. 
Moved by the recollection, he ran up to Don Bosco, 
and as a protestation of affection, and filial obedience, 
imprinted a kiss on the priest’s hand. That tribute once 
given wus never recalled for, from that very moment, the 
yoke of obedience never chafed ; there was a bond of sym¬ 
pathy between the two hearts never afterwards to be 
broken. 

Allured by the canker of gold, a man in Savoy had 
apostatized and was wishful too that his wife and child 
should leave the Church, but the woman stoutly resisted. 

One night the boy dreamt that despite a brave fight 
against hopeless odds he was being dragged away to a 
protestant church when a priest came on the scene and 
quickly put the assailants to flight. The next morning 
the child told this dream to his mother; but neither of 
them could guess at its signification. On the follow¬ 
ing Sunday, fearful lest by some subter- fuge the 
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husband should entice the boy away from his Reli¬ 
gion, the woman took her boy down to Turin hoping to be 
able to arrange for his admittance into the Oratory, 
where he would be safe from all nefarious attacks. It so 
happened that they arrived just at Mass-time, so they 
first went into the Church of Mary, Help of Christians. 

As they entered the Church a priest left the sacristy and 
walked to the altar to commence his Mass and as soon as 
he set eyes on him the boy shouted, “Mamma. That’s 

the priest. That’s the priest.”.... The priest he had 

seen in his dream was Don Bosco. Immediately Mass 
“ was over, the child ran into the sacristy and running up 
to Don Bosco fell at his feet crying, Oh sive me, do save 
me” . The priest gently soothed and caressed his while 
the mother put him in full possession of the facts: and it 
need hardly be said, that same night there was at least one 
new pupil in the Oratory. 

“ I would be about ten years old” , narrates a certain 
Salesian, “ when I first began to think seriously of my 
future and one night about this time, I dreamt that I saw 
a priest standing invitingly at the gate of a magnificent 
garden. As I drew nearer he took me by the hand 
saying kindly. 44 4 Come in, for here you will spend all your 
life.’ That dream made a very vivid impression on me 
and I wondered who the priest could be for never had I 
seen him before. Later on in life, I went to the Oratory 
and there in Don Bosco I recognised immediately the 
priest of my dream ; and not many months had passed 
before I realised that the magnificent garden was a figure 
of tne Salesian Society.” 

Don Bosco’s magnetic attraction was not confined 
solely to the young—even the more elderly quickly fell 
captive to bis charms. Father Rua says: “For several 
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months a group of idle-good-for-nothings had established 
themselves outside the Oratory where they made themsel¬ 
ves a nuisance both to the boys inside as also to all the 
passers-by. One day Don Bosco happened to find a dozen 
of them at their usual games, so calmly approaching them 
he courteously enquired why they were not at work.” 
We ain’t got no work. No one will employ us’, ‘Then 
come with me. I will teach you a trade and supply all 
that is necessary.’ The offer was gratefully accepted and it 
so happened that all turned out to be good and honest work¬ 
men. Thus Don Bosco, by this charity, not only succeeded 
in freeing the Oratory from this nuisance but he had also the 
additional joy of making of them good skilled craftsmen.” 

On another occasion, he happened to meet a well-known 
rascal outside the Oratory and he promptly invited him 
into dinner. 

“But surely you are mistaken. Don’t you know who I 
am ? 

Sarey you don’t want me to dine at your ta ble”, the 
rogue had enough decency to reply. 

Oh no I’ve made no mistake. Come in. ” 

“Why do you want me ? But in any case I cannot. Look 

at my clothes. My hands too are filthy.” 

“Come on, don't worry about all. Come just as you are. 
You’ll be all right” 

“Then.my mother perhaps will be waiting forme; 

and she may get a little anxious. ” 

“I will send a message to her letting her know where you 
are. Now don’t try to find any more excuses, but come 
right in. ” 

In the face of such insistence, the man had *o capitulate 
and during the meal Don Bosco exerted such a fascination 
over him that, from that moment,he changed the whole 
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tenour of his life and, amending his life soon became a 
credit both to his family and himself. 

Don Bosco in 1558 was in Rome and on one oceasion- 
when talking with Cardinal Tosti he uttered the dictum 

“It is impossible to educate the young unless they have 
fall confidence in their superiors,” 

“I agree. But how do you propose gaining" their confiden¬ 
ce . enquired the Cardinal, “By going to the children? 
coming like unto them, adapting ourselves to them. Come 
let us make a trial; take me somewhere where I may find 
a crowd of boys.” 

“There is always a crowd of boys in the Piazza del 
Popolo”. 

“Then let us go there.” 

When they arrived in this big public square Don Bosco 
left the Cardinal in the carriage and walked towards a 
group of boys who were playing there; but they gave way 
before bis approach, looking at him shyly and hesitatingly. 
He called to them and they returned somewhat doubt-ful 
of his intentions but he soon had them at their ease, and beg¬ 
an asking them the most intimate questions about their lives; 
their families ; their homes. Then he persuaded them to 
resume their game, which his approach had broken up and 
there was no more interested participant in the game than 
tho priest himself. Attracted by the joyous noise, other 
boys ran in from neighbouring places and as .for each he 
had a kindly welcoming word, he soon had a great number 
with him. When at length the time came for him to take 
his reluctant departure to the carriage, he was escorted 
back in triumph by the cheering, laughing boys ; where 
the Cardinal who had observed every detail of this incident 
with ever-growing interest and , astonishment was sitting 
awaiting him, } 
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“ What shall we do. to get girls for our new Oratory ?”, 
he was once asked by some Daughters of Mary Help of 
Christians who had been sent from their Mother House 
to found a new Institute. “ Our Lady will send the 
children to you, ” Don Bosco answered smilingly, “ As you 
walk along the street you will surely pass some girls: 
stop them ; ask them their names ; present them with a 
medal of Our Lady . and give them a cordial invitation to 
come, with their friends and pay you a visit.” The instruc¬ 
tions were carried out to the very letter, and his words 
were strikingly confirmed for, in the words of one of the 
Sisters “ the number of pupils increased in proportion to 
our kindness. ” 

The Rector of a seminary once sent him a letter 
containing the request, “Please tell me the secret of your 
system that 1 too may put it into practice.” “How can 
I do this ”, exclaimed Don Bosco on opening the letter, 
“ when I don’t even know it myself. Always I have 
acted just as the Lord inspired me. ” 

The first inspirations were given while John was a boy 
of very tender years for even at the age of five he 
explained to his mother that he was frequenting the com¬ 
pany of certain boys because his presence held them back 
from the use of bad language. The fundamental note of 
his System was certainly from on High, for it was but a 
direct application of the command which he had received 
in a 4 dream ’ from a Lady of Majestic appearance who 
placing him at the head of an immense crowd of youths, 
had thus warned him. “ Not with blows, but with gentle¬ 
ness and charity must you make these children your 
friends. ” 

These words he never suffered himself to forget : as a 
boy, he had them in mind when he grieved because the 
28 
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parish priest was too busy to speak a kindly word to the 
children : in the Seminary he remembered them on seeing 
the superiors inaccessible to the clerics, and certainly they 
must have been present to his mind in a special manner on 
December 8th 1841 when the ill-treatment of a poor boy 
in the sacristy of St. Francis of Sales became the proxi¬ 
mate cause of the commencement of the Festive Oratories . 

By 1854, the main principles of his plan of education 
were clear and defined for, in this year he could explain 
to one of the Government Ministers, Urbano Rattazzi by 
name, that his system was the Preventive and not the 
Repressive : that a holy fear of God is first infused into 
the hearts of the boys and thus they are lead into the 
right path, from whence timely and kindly advice but 
above all special practices of piety, kept them from going- 
astray. The boys whether at work or play, in church or 
in study are nurtured in an atmosphere of constant, loving 
watchful care and as a result of this atmosphere which is 
created around them, evil is kept away from the boys. In 
ninety cases out of a hundred, this system has beneficial 
effects whilst even in the other ten per cent it exercises 
such a beneficial influence that the boy is rendered less 
dangerous and less restive and hence it rarely happens 
that anyone has to be sent away as incorrigible, 

“ Let this method be adopted even in prison , 99 went on 
Don Bosco, “set apart a certain time in the daily time¬ 
table for the teaching of religion and give the prisoners 
an opportunity of carrying out certain practices of piety 
conformable to their condition. A priest should be able 
to enter frequently into the prison and mix freely with 
the inmates, that the poor unfortunates may hear from 
his lips a word of love and peace...do this and the soil is 
prepared for the favourable working of the Preventive 
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System and I am positive that a twofold blessing will 
result from its adoption : the Government will gain for 
Society many good and useful members who otherwise 
would always remain an incubus hating and hated—many 
men who now with but all-too-shorts respites find their 
permanent homes behind prison walls, will become God¬ 
fearing respectable, praiseworthy citizen ; a credit alike 
to Church and State.” 

That this was no visionary’s dream was proved in 1855 
in a striking manner. Don Bosco had given a Spiritual 
Retreat to three hundred youthful offenders who were 
carrying out their sentences in the Generala Prison, Turin 
and so well had the youths responded to his appeal for 
amendment that all, with one solitary exception, approach¬ 
ed the Holy Sacraments on the last day. Touched by 
this response and desirous of showing his appreciation and 
thus strengthening their resolve, he wanted to make them 
a present and hence he presented himsels before the 
Governor of the Prison and said to the astonished official 
“These boys have been so good during these past few days, 
that I really must reward them. Will you please give 
me permission to take them for a day’s outing? I think 
Stupinigi would be an ideal place—we could start early in 
the morning and return at dusk. Don’t you think the 
walk would do both body and soul good ? Poor boys, they 
have been good ! ” When the Governor had recovered 
somewhat from his surprise, he jumped up in alarm, “But 
my dear Father, you are surely not serious...A picnic... 
for prisoners...You are joking.” 

“ On the contrary, I was never more serious in my 
life.” 

After a long! discussion, the Governor drew himself 
behind the Prison Regulations and referred Don Bosco to 
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the Minister-in-Oharge, and accordingly to him the priest 
at once presented himself and made the same request ; this 
time too, to be met with an uncompromising 4 No. ’ Don 
Bosco however presented his arguments so convincingly 
that he promise;! to confer with the Prison Authorities 
before making a final decision. 

The conference was duly held and Don Bosco was sent 
for. “ I have spoken to the Governor, and we are pre¬ 
pared, in the exceptional circumslances to sanction this 
extraordinary request and I am already making arrange¬ 
ments for armed guards to accompany you. I think you 
would prefer the policeman to wear civilian clothes, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“I am indeed grateful for the permission you have so 
kindly granted but T must insist on being left alone with 
the boys, and you must give me your word of honour that 
no policeman or warder, armed or unarmed, disguised or 
not, will be sent after us. I willingly take upon my own 
shoulders all responsibility and should any disorder result 
you may sent me to prison.” 

Stupified, Rattazzi said, “ But my dear Father, you 
surely forget the class of boy you intend taking. If you 
go alone, without guards of some sort, you’ll come back 
at night without a single boy.” 

“ Have confidence in me ”, calmly responded the priest 
and at length, won over by his self-confident and positive 
bearing, the Minister capitulated; “Well—be it as you say.” 

On the eve of the picnic, Don Bosco addressed the boys 
and when he announced what he had been able to arrange 
...after a few seconds of stupified unbeliving, amazement, 
the boys gave way to unrestrained ioy, and the scene 
that followed baffles description. When the priest could 
&t last make himself heard he continued, “I have pledged 
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my word that you all will conduct yourselves well and 
that to-morrow evening, not a single absentee will be 
reported. I know yon will not bring discredit on me, 
particularly after the firm resolutions you took at the end 
of the Retreat. Will you promise to behave yourselves? ” 
“ Yes, yes ”, rose up the eager reply whilst here and 
there he overheard muttered threats as to what would 
happen should anyone break parole. “Oh no”, he said 
smiling at their impetuosity, “ there is no need to threaten 
anyone for I am certain that no one will desert the ranks” 
The following morning the boys, hardly able to credit 
their own good fortune, set out for Stupinigi as joyful 
and obedient as the Oratory boys themselves and during 
the walk nothing out of the way happened : their conduct 
was exemplary. All day long too, they were docile and 
obedient to the priest’s least desire and then, at the end 
of a long enjoyable day, in perfect order and without the 
slightest mishap having to be reported, they re-entered 
the Reformatory just at dusk was falling over the city.* 
The Minister was anxiously awaiting to hear the result 
of the experiment; probably he was more than a little 
sorry that he had granted the permission ; but when he 
heard from Don Bosco’s own lips, an account of the day’s 
proceedings he exclaimed, “ I am truly grateful for what 
you have done to-day. You have rendered no little 
service to these boys. But tell me, why has not the State 
the same influence over these children as you have ?” 

“The influence we have ”, responded Don Bosco, “is 
a moral force whereas the State knows only how to com¬ 
mand and how to punish. We, on the other hand, speak 

* This almost incredible event in the annals of prison life, is recorded 
in the official Bulletin of Italian Prisons, Anno XVIII, 1888, fascicolo 
1-2 page 85.) 
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to the heart of -the child, and our word is the word of God; 
hence its efficacy.” 

The Minister became so convinced of the efficacy of 
Don Bosco’s system that, later on having a wayward boy 
amongst his own relatives, instead of committing him to 
the Reformatory, as had been suggested, he sent him 
instead to the Oratory. 

Nine years after the conversation quoted above, Don 
Bosco illustrated still more clearly the soul of his educa¬ 
tional system. “ Religion and Reason are the two sources, 
the two main props, of my scheme. Let the teacher 
imprint on the boy’s impressible heart, feelings of gratitude 
for the immense benefits which God lias conferred upon 
man ; and captive by this feeling, the boy may then be 
easily lead, by force of reason to see that real gratitude 
to God consists in doing the Will of God, hence there¬ 
after he will be careful not to break the Commandments. 
In my system, religion is the bit in the mouth of the 
impetuous charger, directing and governing it ; whilst 
reason is the bridle which pulls its head round to the desired 
direction. Religion dominating the actions of youth, reason 
rightly applying these holy dictates to one’s actions—here in 
two words you have my System .” 

“ Yes, ” he was pressed, “ the simile of the horse is a 
good one...but you seem to have overlooked the fact that 
a whip is an indispensable part of a rider’s outfit. What 
part does punishment play in your scheme ? ” 

“The salutary fear of impending punishment is 
certainly not absolutely excluded for religion itself threa¬ 
tens the most dire punishments to those who dare offend 
against the precepts of God. If then the educator insists 
on the awful truth that punishment inexorably follows the 
ignoring of God’s Commandments...if this persuasion is 
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forced home more deeply, planted more firmly by practices 
of religion sincerely performed, by the Holy Sacraments 
frequently received, this System will, by God’s help, 
succeed in making good Christians of even the most 
obstinate cases. In addition, if the boys are really and 
firmly convinced that he who directs them, sincerely loves 
them and desires only their welfare, it will often be enough 
as an efficacious punishment, to use, for a time, a more 
reserved bearing towards them, thus manifesting displea¬ 
sure at their behaviour.” 

In 1877, for the benefit of his spiritual sons, Don 
Bosco wrote an article entitled “ The Preventive System 
in the Education of the Young.” The following are a few 
of his principal points. 

“There are two systems which have been in use through 
all ages in the education of )Outh : the Preventive and the 
Repressive. The latter consists in making the law known 
to the subjects and afterwards watching to discover the 
transgressors and inflicting, where necessary the merited 
punishment. The words and looks of the superiors must 
always be severe, or rather, menacing and they must be 
careful to avoid the least familiarity with their dependants. 

Quite different from this, and I may add, in opposition to 
it, is the Preventive System. This consists in making the 
laws and regulations of an institute known and then 
watching carefully so that the pupils may, at all times,be 
under the vigilant eye of the rector and assistants * who, 
like loving fathers, can converse heart-to-heart with 

* The word’Assistant ’ in Don Bosco ’ s sense, is derived from the 
Latin ’ assistere ’ to stand by, to help, to defend and hence, in a Salesian 
House, every Salesian, from the rector down to the humblest coadjutor 
or latest-joined cleric is an ’ assistant’ charged with the always- present 
duty of ’ standing - by, defending, and helping the boys . 
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them; taking the lead, unbeknown to the boys, in every 
movement; giving advice, and when necessary, correction 
in a charitable and fraternal spirit; in fine, it removes 
from the boys all poss.bility of committing faults; it puts 
them in the physical impossibility of sinning. Being 
based entirely on religion, reason and charity it excludes 
all violent punishment and tries to do without even the 
slightest chastisement. 

The primary reason for the system is seen in the 
thoughslessness of you,th, which in one moment forgets the 
rules of discipline and the punishment which they threa¬ 
ten. Consequently a child often becomes culpable and 
deserving of punishment which he had not thought of, and 
which he would certainly have avoided had a friendly voi¬ 
ce warned him in time. 

Should it happen that a boy of bad habits enters one 
of our schools, he cannot possibly do any harm to his com¬ 
panions because he is given neither time, place nor oppor¬ 
tunity to exercise any evil influence since, under our 
System where the boys are, there also is an assistant. 
Never, in any circumstances, are the pupils left. Cer¬ 
tainly this System implies some difficulty for the educator, 
but zeal will help to overcome this obstacle. Having con¬ 
secrated himself to the welfare of youth, the educator must 
be prepared to battle against vexations and unpleasan¬ 
tnesses, against all the difficulties" to which the pursuing 
of this high vocation renders him liable. He must be 
prepared to bear every fatigue that he may accomplish his 
aim, which is the civil, moral and scientific education of 
his pupils.” 

Thus broadly we have outlined Don Bosco’s principles; 
the details can be filled in from a little pamphlet “The 
Preventive System in the education of Youth” obtainable 
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through any Salesian House. So much for theory — the 
practice we will discuss in our next Chapter: meanwhile 
let us bring this Chapter to a close with an apposite quo¬ 
tation from Father Albera : “ The Preventive System is 
the greatest demonstration of Don Bosco’s priestly zeal. ” 
By it he aimed at making it practically impossible for 
the boys to commit sin for he used to say’ What is the use 
for redressing disorders after they have arisen 1 ? God has 
already been offended. 

















CHAPTER VIII. 

•r 

To Prevent not to Repress. 

Though the welfare of youth, the work to which Don 
Bosco had dedicated himself, was no new venture in the 
Church, the method he used was novel for actuated, guided 
solely by the charity of Jesus Christ, his aim was to 
surround the children with a home atmosphere, where 
they would receive the same loving, affectionate care the 
same directive assistance which is an essential feature of 
every good Christian home. He would nnx intimately 
with them, living their life, loving what they loved, taking 
pleasure in their pleasures ; all to the end that he might 
capture mind and heart and lead them gently but firmly, 
constantly and relentlessly to good. 

The application of this System in practice is not easy 
to explain for in addition to the traditional general norm, 
which is always scrupulously observed, the Salesian seems 
to be gifted with a 6 sixth sense’, and instinctive tradition 
all his own, which happily solves the thousand and one 
questions constantly arising, which apparently have not 
been provided for in the rules. Whence springs this intui¬ 
tion ? Does it rise from the individual, from the environ¬ 
ment, or from the perennial blessing of Mary, Help of 
Christians and Don Bosco descending upon the sons who 
love to follow the footprints of the Father ? We know 
not, nor not caring to hazard a guess shall we enquire, 
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suffice it to state the facf simply as it is—the explana¬ 
tion may be sought elsewhere. 

44 The practice of the System,” writes the Venerable 
Servant of God, 44 is wholly based on these words of St. 
Paul : 4 Charity is patient, is kind. It beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. ’ * 

Hence reduced from theory to practice we find the 
rector a father more than a superior ; whilst the other 
superiors play the part of elder brothers to their younger 
brothers, the pupils. Hence the rector who possesses a 
parental authority over all, must be a model of patience 
and charity, helping all as much as possible and being 
careful never to descend to the use of bitter or offensive 
words. He is to be the friend, the brother, the father of 
his subjects, with their needs his first care. The other 
superiors too must form but one heart and soul with their 
rector, shunning like the plague criticisism of his actions 
and, when sufferings and trials come, as surely they will, 
they should be borne in expiation of sin and for the good 
of one’s soul. I do not recommend to you ”, continues 
Don Bosco, in this his message to his sons, “any particular 
acts of mortification : you will gain great merit and 
become an ornament to the Society by simply learning 
to bear, with Christian resignation, one another’s defects 
and the trials and discomforts of life. When opportunity 
calls, give good advice console the afflicted ; hasten to 
render help ; and be solicitous rather to perform well your 

own duties than to criticise the actions of others.Let 

no one say 4 This is hot my work hence I’m not going to 
do itno ! should, for some reason or another, anyone 
be absent from his post, I must say to myself, 4 The assis¬ 
tant is not here, hence it is my duty to take his place.’ 

* (1 Cor. XIII, 4, 7.) 
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The first duty o£ each and all is vigilance : vigilance in 
preventing sin and vigilance in promoting the glory of 
God...The rector is to be wholly devoted to his boys ; 
never accepting engagements which might keep him away 
from his duties, whilst the other superiors must see that the 
children are never left alone. An assistant must, as far 
as possible precede the boys to the place of assembly and 
there he will remain until relieved by another supervisor. 
Keep the pupils well occupied and recollect that they more 
often fail through thoughtlessness than through malice ; 
more often on account of ill-supervision than of evil pro¬ 
pensity. Hence it is essential to be always with them, 
playing their games wiih them, constantly watching them, 
without necessarily appearing to do so ; in brief by putting 
them and keeping them in the moral impossibility of commit¬ 
ting sin . 

More than words, Don Bosco has left the example ; 
when, for instance, he came across a group of boys whom 
he suspected of carrying on some unbecoming discussion, 
he would say to one, 44 Would you like to run up to my 
room and bring me down the book you will find on my 
table ? ” To another 44 Please ask the doorkeeper whether 
Mr...has called for me yet. ” A third would be sent to 
look for a priest whom Don Bosco had just ^een going out: 
the rest of the party were sent hither and thither on 
more or less useless errands, and as they gladly ran to 
carry out their allotted tasks, they comprehended nothing 
of the secret plan which lay at the bottom of the priest’s 
mind...all they knew was that they had now an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing some little service for him whom they 
loved so dearly. At another time with a party of boys 
formed up two by two, he would, lead them singing and 
skipping, up the stairs, through halls, rooms and. all dark 
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places, and when this game of‘Follow my leader’ was 
over he knew that nothing wrong was going on anywhere 
...he had made a tour of the whole building. 

Each boy was given weekly marks for good conduct, 
study etc., but besides the roll containing these particulars, 
Don Bosco maintained a private register in which he noted 
using a special code known only to himself, the private 
faults of each one. A brief glance at this register told him 
at once which boys required special care and, armed with 
this information, it was an easy matter to regulate a boy’s 
companions, and to keep him away from people and places 
likely to lead him astray...all -this gentle nursing of course, 
being entirely unsuspected by the boy. 

He had a particular horror of bad books and often 
stressed the importance of constant vigilance in this 
regard. “A bad book is a pest which rapidly affects 
many ”, he would insist. 

Persuaded that-the most frequent cause of faults is 
thoughtlessness and not malice, he would have the school 
regulations read frequently—“ Boys, though they have 
been told a thing a hundred times will, nevertheless still 
forget, hence the need of a continuous, patient call to 
duty.” Recreation, he realised as essential to a boy and 
he advised that they be allowed to run, jump and shout 
as much as they pleased ; with St. Philip Neri he used to 
say, 4 Do whatever you like, but don’t sin ’. He did not 
care for games that required too much mental exertion : 
44 The mind, ” he would say, 44 has need of a rest, ” hence 
cards, chess and draughts he banned during ordinary 
recreation : Lively games suited him best ; the noisier 
the) were, the better he seemed to like them so perhaps 
he was like that other saint of old who said, 4 1 like to hear 
the children shouting, for then I know what they are 
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doing.’ Benches and seats of any kind, he would not 
allow fo be erected in the playground for he desired the 
children to be always on the move. 

In regard to punishment Don Bosco’s rules show a 
marked paternal solicitude. “Striking in any manner, ma¬ 
king the boy kneel in a painful position, pulling the ears; 
these and all similar punishments are absolutely forbid¬ 
den. They are to be avoided because they are forbidden 
by the State, greatly irritate the boys and injure the 
educator himself.” Insistently he repea ted,“ never hit 
a boy for any reason whatsoever. If necessary, make 
use of negative punishments and always act in such a way 
that he who is corrected will become more friendly vvithy r ou 
than before. When a pupil is sincerely sorry for an offen¬ 
ce freely forgive him. You must never punish an entire 
class for the sake of one: try and find out the real offender 
but never make use of ‘mass’ punishment. The good al¬ 
ways outnumber the bad so unless you learn to distinguish 
between the good and the bad, there is danger that the 
many will on occasions, have to suffer for the few. Do 
not omit to speak a word of encouragement to those who 
have committed fault: in this way they may be urged to 
regain the right path.” 

“To the mind of a boy, that is punishment which is 
given as punishment and indeed it is common experience 
that a look of displeasure produces greater effect than a 
blow. A word of praise when something has been done 
well; a word of reproach when the task has been ne¬ 
glected.these are rewards and punishments. When you 

feel inclined to be angry, recollect how lenient 
the Lord is with us: were He to punish us for every 
fault, our life indeed would be most unhappy. ” 
On© evening after night prayers, the boys having just 
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returned from holidays were somewhat ‘slack’ in discipline 
and, contrary to rule, were not observing silence. Don 
Bosco stood looking at the boys for some moments and then 
suddenly exclaimed ;“Do you know that I am not pleased 
with you today? ’’and he sent them away to bed without 
suffering them to kiss his hand. This was the severest 
punishment he could inflict; nothing more efficacious 
could have been devised for, from that day, the bell 
enjoining silence became superfluous so fearful were the 
boys of a repetition of the penalty. 

Sometimes a teacher would complain that his pupils 
were unresponsive to kindness; whereupon the priest 
would gently enquire ; “And do you ever pray for your 
scholars? ” “ Do what you can, and leave the rest trust¬ 

fully to God ”, was another of his golden advices. 

“Frequent Confession and Communion allied to daily 
Mass are the corner stones on which is raised an educatio¬ 
nal edifice from which blows and threats are to be expelled, 
but be careful never to force the boys to frequent the 
Sacraments. Duiing retreats and sermons picture the 
grandeur of a Religion that offers such efficacious means 
of salvation, and the boys will surely respond to your 
pleadings. The secret of the Preventive System is the 
frequent reception of the Sacraments : where this practice 
is promoted, grave disorders can never take root, whilst 
where this aid is neglected, the school cannot possibly 
prosper. ” 

Count Conestabile recounts the following instructive 
anecdote. “ I called upon Don Bosco one day and found 
him sitting at his desk with a slip of paper in his hands” 
This paper, “he volunteered, “contains the names of cer¬ 
tain little rascals whose conduct is by no means satisfac¬ 
tory.” “ What will you do to them?”, I asked for I had 
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heard a lot about Don Bosco’s methods, and it interested 
me to come into such close touch with them. “This is 
what I shall do. This little one here is the worst of the 
lot, but he has an excellent heart; so I shall go up to him 
during recreation time and ask him about his health. 
“Excellent ”, he will reply and then I will say. Are you 
quite satisfied with your own conduct ? ’, and he will blush 
and hang his head in shame. Thereupon I will press 
him further 4 Come, my little friend, if the state of youi 
body is excellent, could you in truth say the same about 
your soul ? Tell me now ; is it long since you have been 
to Confession? ’ Within a few moments I am positive 
that boy will be kneeling at my feet and I will never have 
further cause to worry over him.” 

Don Bosco wished Sodalities to be established in every 
Salesian school for, to use his own words, these he consi¬ 
dered “ Keys of Piety, ” “ Saviour of Morals ”, “ Sustain- 
ners of Religious and Ecclesiatical Vocations.” Re 
also instituted a beautiful custom, calle 1 6 Giving the 
Good-Night ’ which is still practised by the Salesians 
wherever they go, The Regulation runs as follows, 
44 Every evening after night prayers and before the boys 
retire to rest, the rector, or some one deputed by him, 
shall address a few kind words to the pupils, giving 
advice or counsel concerning what is to be done or what 
is to be avoided. Effort should be made to try and draw 
some moral reflection from some event that has happened 
during the day just drawing to a close but not more than 
two or three minutes should be occupied. This is the key 
to morality, good conduct and success in education.” 

44 The third doorway to success ”, according to the 
Venerable Servant of God,” was labelled 4 Kindness. 5 
Kindness in word, in work and in advice gains all and 
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everything, he was accustomed to say. “ Do not think 
that your efforts are fruitless and without reward ; for the 
moment it may seem so ; but by sowing acts of kindness, 
in season and out of season, the good seed must ultimately 
spring up, blossom and bear its fruit. Hence let us sow 
and then patiently await the time of the harvest. Adopt 
as your own the maxim of St. Francis of Sales More 
flies are caught with a spoonful of honey than with a 
barrel of vinegar.” 

He neglected nothing which he thought in the least 
conducive to the healthy development of both body and 
soul and so gave music and the theatre a prominent place 
in his programme. 44 An Oratory without music is like 
a body without a soul,” he said more than once. For the 
stage, he preferred healthy moral comedies, banning 
absolutely scenes that would tend to make the youthful 
auditors hard-hearted or which would leave a bad impres¬ 
sion on their delicate, impressionable minds. 

44 Charity suggested to Don Bosco so many means for 
gaining the hearts of his pupils that it would be difficult 
if not ipdeed impossible, to enumerate them all, ” writes 
Mgr. Bertagna. To get to know their characters better 
as well as to give them a mark of his genuine affection, 
Don Bosco on his Feast Day in 1855 told the boys to ask 
him for whatever they wanted and he promised to endea¬ 
vour to satisfy their requests. It may easily be imagined 
what extravagant requests some poured in on him, but 
wherever possible, he complied with the wish. Some 
asked for books, others for clothes, other for release from 
boarding charges and school fees which they had incurred, 
and in each case the priest did his very best. Dominic 
Savio’s request on that occasion was, 44 1 ask you to save 
my soul and to make of me a saint,” 
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For many years’ on New Year s Eve, he was to 
accustumed to give to each of his boys a little note con¬ 
taining a word of advice, an exhortation a suggestion 
to be put into practice during the year just dawning and 
so peculiarly adapted to each recipient were these coun¬ 
sels that it appeared as though the advice were inspired. 
When we consider that he bad over a thousand of these 
notes to write, we can appreciate, to some extent at least, 
the gigantic furnace of charity which must have inflamed 
the man, to have forced him to undertake s^ch a Herculean 
task...the clerical work alone, apart from any other consi¬ 
deration, was enough to daunt all but the very bravest. 

Every Sunday he would invite some or other of the 
boys to take tea with him and, despite the inconvenient 
times at which they often chose to call on him and tell him 
of their trivial disagreements and quarrels, their petty 
disappointments and insignificant hopes, which however 
loomed so large to them, his door was ever open to them. 
Usually he would treat them as though they were visitors 
of importance ; inviting them to take a seat on the sofa 
whilst he would take his post at his desk and after the 
conclusion of the business he would accompany them to 
the door, open it for them aud with a courteous bow of 
dismisaal would add. “We will always be friends, won’t 
we ? 99 

“ Familiarity is the contact wire between superior and 
boy: it brings love, and love breeds confidence. Confi¬ 
dence gained, the child will open his heart and manifest 
everything openly and without fear, and as a natural 
corollary sincere Confessions and docility to commands 
will follow. To become familiar the teachers must mix 
with their boys especially during recreation; playing with 
the boys, he will learn to know them and they will learn 
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to appreciate him. An educator who is seen by his boys 
only during school-hours is naught but a teacher and he 
can never hope to be more; whereas if he spends his recrea¬ 
tions with them, he becomes a brother. Like Jesus Christ 
he must learn to become little with the little; bearing 
patiently all their imperfections and weaknesses. A priest 
who is seen only in the pulpit or on the altar does but 
his bare duty, nothing more; whereas if he comes out 
amongst the boys during playtime, they will listen to his 
counsels and advice for they will realise that he loves them” 
Don Bosco had often in front of him a vision of the 
family that God had confided to his care and in his ardent 
desire of seeing all united in the glowing bonds of charity, 
he never tired of repeating to his spiritual children, be 
they superiors or pupils, the recommendation of the Belo¬ 
ved Disciple, “ My little children, love one another. ” 











CHAPTER IX. 


Don Bosco* Writer and Counsellor. 

Soon after his sacerdotal ordination, Don Bosco applied 
himself with zeal to the diffusion of good books amongst 
the people and this apostolate he maintained with undimi¬ 
nished ardour, to the very end of his life. More than a 
hundred published works stand to his credit and this des¬ 
pite the fact that his whole day was spent in the service 
of his boys—only in hours snatched from sleep • in railway 
carriages and by strictly utilising every spare moment of the 
day, did he manage to accomplish this illustrious task. 
During his seminary days, he had read extensively 
and the knowledge thus acquired afterwards served him 
in good stead and, in addition he had at various times, 
accumulated many note- books fill of jottings drawn from 
various sources, to fall back upon if memory failed. His aim 
was not to become a great writer—though he felt within 
himself the power of attaing this rank, and taking his place 
amongst the authors of repute—his sole aim was to use his 
pen as a means to extend the glory of God and to save 
souls. Other success apart from this, was as insipid as dead- 
sea fruit. To attain his desire, he knew he must cultivate 
a fluent and easy style well understandable by the people 
and so he was accustomed to submit his works for judge¬ 
ment to the most humble and ill-educated people. For 
many years, his revisor and critic was a poor door-keeper 
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whilst later on, he read all his works over to his mother, 
prior to publication and if she was in the least doubtful 
about the meaning of anything he had written; the phrase- 
logy was simplified and altered. This striving after sim¬ 
plicity gained for Don Bosco’s works a great circulation. 

Jn his books he never lost an opportunity of inculcating 
a good thought; even his most humorous works bristle 
with a host of moral reflections, cunningly insinuated. His 
Arithmetical Text likewise demonstates the same characte¬ 
ristic for also here he could not resist the temptation of for¬ 
cing gently home, one or two thought-provoking examples. 
One of the sums he sets for the pupil to work out is; “ A 
son spends two francs a week on cigarettes and five francs 
a week on billiards. How much would he have at the end 
of the year, if he refrained from such habits ?” Again, “ A 
gentleman in his will leaves 5500.85 lire to the Church; 
580.45 lire for the instruction of youth; and 434.35 lire 
for the poor. How much altogether did he leave for 
charity? ” 

In 1853 he set on foot the “Catholic Readings”, a 
monthly publication which is yet in existence, and the best 
tribute to the utility of this p t rticular work is best adduced 
from an article which he himself wrote, some years later. 
“Today there is a mania for reading and if there had 
been no antidote, God alone knows what havoc would have 
been wrought especially in the villages. However let us not 
think that we have done enough; rather let us convince 
ourselves of the imperative necessity of redoubled efforts, 
of increased sacrifices that we may raise a barrier against 
immorality which, like a giant is hastening to the attack.” 

As he passed through the streets, he was constantly on 
the alert for bad books and should his eyes happen to alight 
on one, he would never rest until that particular abomination 
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was encircled bv the flames and its place in the bookshop 
01 house, occupied bv a more worthy occupant. Amongst 
the pupils at the Oratory was the son of a newsagent and one 
day it came to the priest’s, ears that the man was circulating 
evil literature. On discovering that the report was only 
too well founded, Don Bosco hastened off to the shop and, 
by his courteous manners and well-reasoned arguments’ 
succeeded in persuading the newsagent to handover the 
entire stock. The books were carried into the Oratory and 
a huge bonfire kindled in the playground in the presence 
of the boys; the lesson being further impressed on the 
children’s, sensitive minds, by a few apposite remarks as the 
books were being devoured by the flames. In return for 
the dangerous literature Don Bosco sent the man a cartful 
of decent books, thus establishing a new centre for, the 
distribution of good, wholesome reading. 

However, writing did not content him for in addition he 
established printing shops which, while serving as schools 
for his artisans, served also to spread the good press. It is 
related that Don Bosco once severely reproved the manager 
of the Press for putting too high a price on one of his books. 

“I don’t care about the price,” he concluded, “my only 
desire is to spread decent, healthy literature. We two, up 
to now have been looking at things from different sta’nd- 
points-you have been tn ingto get money for me, which you 
know I badly need; whereas I know only that it is essential 
to diffuse good reading-hence for me, the price matters 
less than nothing, the main business; the only business is 
to circulate the books.” That he did not intend this branch 
of Salesian activity to die with him, is proved from Regu¬ 
lation No. 8 which he has left his spiritual children. “The 
Sal-sians shall endeavour to spread good books among the 
people, employing all the means which Christian Charity 
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inspires. They shall seek by word and writing to combat 
irreligion and heresy, which are now striving by every 
means to make their way among the uneducated classes. 

This should be the object of the sermons.and of the 

good books which they distribute to the people.” 

To the Salesian co-operators also, he assigned the duty 
of opposing the irreligious press by the diffusion of good 
books and pamphlets and for the same reason he established 
that the ‘Salesian Bulletin’ should have no fixed price but 
should be distributed gratuitously to all who asked for it. In 
1881 a Jewish resident in Milan, to whom Don Bosco had 
sent the Bulletin, expressed his surprise at receiving a 
Catholic organ, “ft may at first sight seem somewhat 
unusual,” replied Don Bosco, “for a priest to propose a 
Catholic charitable association to a Jew yet, as the Charity 
of the Lord is unlimited, embracing all, regardless of age 
or sect, so too amongst our boys who now number in all 
some 80,000, we have had in the past and still have now some 
Jewish boys. You tell me that you follow the Mosica Reli¬ 
gion but I would point out that we Catholics also sedu¬ 
lously follow the doctrine of Moses and all the books that 
zealous prophet has left us: we but differ in the interpretation 
the source is the same.” He concluded by saying that he 
would still continue to send the ‘Bulletin’ for so he 
assured his correspondent, it would never contain aiiythimr 
offensive or repugnant. 

In 1885, that is only three years before his death, the 
Venerable Servant of God sent the following letter to all 
his Salesianst 

“I do not hesitate to call the diffusion of good books a 
Divine method for God Himself made use of it to regenerate 
man; the true doctrine was made known to the world by 
means of the books inspired by Him.It is for us then 
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to imitate our Heavenly Father. Good books are all the 
more necessary in these our days when irreligion and immo¬ 
rality have armed themselves with this weapon, intent on 
spreading disaster and ruin in the Fold of Jesus Christ, 
drawing into perdition the unwary and the disobedient... 
A good book may enter a house which is barred against 
the priest and though, for the time being, it may be left to 
lie in the dust, yet may be a time will come when a moment 
of solitude, of sorrow or of pain will cause the dusty leaves 
to be opened and once again will be renewed the admirable 
conversions of a St. Augustine, a St. Ignatius. . .God alone 
can measure the amount of good or evil that a book is cap¬ 
able of.” 

Another of Don Bosco’s occupations, that of giving 
audiences was, in itself sufficient to absorb the most tireless 
energy and to sap the strongest frame, and a worthy priest 
has declared that, if Don Bosco had done no other penance; 
this alone would suffice to declare his virtue, heroic, for it 
was all his life a daily, almost ceaseless, fatiguing duty: 
whether in the Oratory or walking along the streets; in 
Turin or elsewhere, he was never free from this burden. 

Sincere and humble, he treated all his visitors with the 
same courteous respect making not the slightest difference 
between rich and poor! between benefactors and beggars. 
“Oftentimes”, reports Father Rua,“ after a fatiguing day, 
he would despite our protests prolong his audiences far into 
the night and in answer to our urgings to send the people 
away, he would reply: ‘How can I send them away without 
seeing them? They have been waiting so long... many have 
come along distance to see me...No, it is impossible.’ 

He was a very patient listener; listening attentively 
and with every mark of interest to what was being told 
him and never, on any account, would he hurry matters 
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for he believed, with.St. Francis of Sales, that ‘Haste spoils 
all work’. Once in Marseilles many people were waiting 
to speak to Don Bosco who was engaged with a lady who 
had brought to him her sick son. Twice, the local superior 
approached Don Bosco saying that there were many visi¬ 
tors waiting and asking him to hurry, but each time he 
received the reply, “Have patience”, Again a third time he 
came and worried Don Bosco and this time he was told 
“Things must either be done well or not at all. I am not 
wasting time and I assure you that as soon as possible I 
will admit the others.” In face of this rebuke, the superior 
did will not disturb Don Bosco again, but waited until the 
long conversation was over and when at last the door did 
open, the sick boy came out...sick no longer. Once 
more, the blessing had proved efficacious. 

A certain Rabbi of Alexandria is reported to have said 
on one occasion, “I have been to see Don Bosco twice, but 
I shall certainly never go again for 1 feel assured that 
were I to do so, I would be compelled to stay with him.” 

God had gifted, him with clear sight: in a few words he 
would solve the most intricate affairs; resolving doubts and 
scruples that had long appeared insolvable; at once he 
would see a solution of a problem which had, perhaps for 
many months, baffled the keenest intellects. Hence he 
was often referred to as ‘The Man of Counsel’. But his 
prudent judgement was especially manifested in his discern¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical vocations. Some boys, feeling they 
had a call to the priesthood would call on their respective 
parish priests and receive favourable encouragement but 
Don Bosco after two or three brief questions, would tell 
them plainly “The ecclesiastical state is not for you. “To 
others, though, who perhaps had never given neve a passing 
thought to the question of vocation to the priesthood, he 
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made prudent and tactful suggestions in this direction and 
invariably, of their own accord, they adopted the plan thus 
half-hinted to them and in after-life became good priests 
or religious. Father Barberis writes “ I have never known 
anyone who regretted following Don Bosco’s advice, 
though on the other hand, I could name many who found 
themselves unhappy through ignoring it. ” A similar 
testimony comes from the lips of the Father Berto. 
“ Although his counsel often seemed directly contrary to 
human wisdom, his advice when acted upon infallibly 
proved efficacious. Several of my companions who went 
against his judgement afterwards candidly admitted that 
they had made a mistake and that Don Bosco, after all, 
was right.” 

His prudent and sane judgement was greatly in eviden¬ 
ce when it was a question of settling disputes and hence 
his services as mediator were often requisitioned in affairs 
of the gravest moment. During the delicate negotiations 
between Church and /State during the reigns of Pius IX 
and Leo XIII, Don Bosco held the responsible task of 
“go-between ” whilst at another time, the Soverign Pon¬ 
tiff handed over to him for arbitration and settlement, a 
rather serious and intricate dispute that had arisen between 
a printer and one of the Religious Orders. 

On his spiritual sons, he naturally lavished his choicest 
counsels, both in speech and in writing and in 1884, feeling 
that his sojourn on this earth was rapidly drawing to a 
close, he started writing his, ‘Memoirs’, in which he outli¬ 
ned the norm to be followed by the Salesians after his death. 
As this book sheds a remarkable, light on the admirable spi¬ 
rit of Don Bosco, a few characteristic extracts follow. “When 
a boy gives signs of avocation, make him feel more than 
ever before, that you are his real friend: keep far a^vay 
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from him bad books and evil companions, while by pruden¬ 
tly recommending frequent Confession and Communion, 
you will preserve in him, the Queen of all virtues- Purity 

of Habits.Recollect always that we present the Church 

with a great treasure when we develop a boy’s vocation- 
whether the ‘Call’ is for the diocese, the mission field or a 
religious order matters for us not at all; in every case it is 
an added pearl in the diadem of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

But be careful not to advise a boy to proceed to his prie¬ 
stly studies who is not certain, with God’s grace of preser¬ 
ving the Angelic Virtue: compromise, if you will, in res¬ 
pect of this Virtue. 

Cultivate the work of Mary, Help of Christians accord¬ 
ing to the plans already given you and never refuse, on the 
plea of lack of means, a boy who gives promise of posses¬ 
sing a good vocation. If necessary, spend all you have; 
then go out and beg and should even this fail and you be 
in want, do not grow discouraged for the Blessed Virgin 
will surely come to your aid, even if it be necessary to 
work a miracle to do so. Nor was it likely that he would 
allow his predilected sons, the missionaries, to depart with¬ 
out special words of consolation, of comfort, of advice. 

The plan of action he mapped out for them contains the 
following: “ Seek souls, not honours, money or dignities... 
Wherever you go, seek only the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Respect all authority whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, but jealously preserve in your common life, 
the customs of the Oratory, adopting them, however to 
local conditions as much as possible. Do everything as 
well as possible and fly the spirit of criticism and you will 
gain the goodwill of all. But the most affectionate and 
insistent recommendations were those he left regarding 
perseverance in one’s vocation and regarding the retain- 
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ing unaltered of the Society. “ I can assure you” , he said 
more than once at the end of Spiritual Retreats, “ that all 
who persevere in the Society to the end will be saved” , 
whilst at another time he promised, 44 If our Rules are 
retained intact and in their simplicity three hundred, four 
hundred, even five hundred years will pass and the Sale- 
sian Society will still flourish. 

His last thoughts in the 4 Memoirs 5 are : 44 A grand 

future has been prepared by Divine Providence for our 
Congregation and its glory will last so long as its Rules 
are faithfully observed. The moment however that luxuries, 
comforts and ease start to creep in, its course will be run : 
its final dissolution at hand. As long af our solicitude is 
directed, towards children of the poorer classes and to 
the heathen savage, the world will always receive us 
gratefully and our lot will be one of great peace and com¬ 
fort, for no one will envy us our mission and seek to take 
it away from us ... In God’s good time, we will be establi¬ 
shed in Pekin, in China ; but we must not forget that we 
are there for the sake of poor and abandoned children. 
There, amongst people who ar^, as yet, unknown to us ; 
people who, alas, know not the One, True God, great 
wonders will be seen such as the world has not seen up to 
now, and God the All-powerful will manifest these things 
to the world.” 




CHAPTER X. 

The Priest. 

The dignity of the priesthood rests upon three super¬ 
human, even divine, powers: celebration of the Holy 
Mass, preaching the Word of God, and the hearing of 
Confessions. The Mission of the Catholic priest consists 
precisely in the exercise of these three powers, hence 
having in an earlier chapter, visualised Don Bosco as a 
sacrificing priest at the Altar, we shall now proceed to 
view him in the Confessional and in the Pulpit. 

While yet a cleric in the Seminary he frequently 
mounted the pulpit and it was not long before be acutely 
realised the truth of the old adage 4 the simpler the style— 
the more efficacious the sermon.’ Anxious to let his 
followers profit by his experience, the would say 44 Adapt 
yourselves to the age, capacity and condition of your 
listeners and do not make the mistake of talking over 
their heads. For example, when you are talking to boys, 
come down to their level ; talking so that they may under¬ 
stand you ; thus fulfilling the words of St. Paul ‘not giving 
bread, but milk to those who have no teeth to chew with \ 
Make your sermons live ; enlivening the words with suit¬ 
able stories and examples and take caie that your expres¬ 
sions cannot be interpreted as offensive by anyone.” 

Don Bosco when himself preaching, spoke with so 
much earnestness, with such deep feeling that he was often 
borne even to tears * and this was no unusual occurence 
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with him when treating of such matters as the Passion of 
Our Lord and the Last Judgement, whilst tears of love 
and joy would spring to his eyes when discoursing on the 
love of God or the goodness of the Blessed Virgin. 

Indefatigable in his labours, this restless, ceaseless, 
striving to accomplish more and yet still more, led him to 
take upon his shoulders whnt would have been to normal 
individuals, an impossible amount of work : and we have 
yet to discover how he managed to perform it all. For 
example he was once giving a Mission to the parish church 
of Ivrea, a duty which entailed four sermons a day, when 
a request came for him to give, in addition, two special 
conferences each day, to the seminarians. He at once 
accepted. Then, the same day, he was begged to give the 
retreat at the Civic College as the retreat master had 
suddenly fallen sick and no efficient substitute was avail¬ 
able, and willingly too, this task was shouldered. These 
three engagements meant that he was in the pulpit eight 
times a day. In the interval between the sermons as also 
during the greater part of the night, he was at the disposal 
of the retreatants for Confession.s Truly, a superhuman 
burden. 

A very effective and popular preacher, he always drew 
a great crowd wherever he went, and it was noticed that 
even children normally restless and fidgety would remain 
quiet and tranquil through his longest sermon. Once he 
had to give a panegyric on the two Saints, Candicus and 
Severus, and as owing to some little mishap on the way, 
he arrived somewhat late, he had to ascend into the pulpit 
without giving himself time to calm down after the excite- , 
ment of the hurried journey. He spoke for almost an 
hour on St. Candidas and then realising that he had already 
exceeded the allotted time he expressed his apologies to 
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to the people stating that he did not propose dealing with 
the second part of the discourse, lest he should tire them. 
But so enraptured had the audience been, that they would 
not suffer him to stand down but cried as with one voice 
“Oh, please, Father, do go on. We are not tired.” 
Don Bosco hesitated and then the parish priest added his 
words to those of his parishoners saying “ Vox populi 
vox Dei.” (The voice of the people is the voice of God). 
Thus urged, Don Bosco took up again the thread of his 
discourse and, to the joy of the congregation continued his 
entranching narration. 

As in the pulpit, so in the Confessional ; u for, ” attests 
Cardinal Cagliero, “ his benignity and patient charity 
were so clearly manifested in the Holy Tribunal, that all 
desired to go to Confession to him. His penances were 
short but salutary and well-adapted to our age and condi¬ 
tion and such was his holy wisdom, that he knew well how, 
with a few brief words, to inspire us with love of virtue 
and a horror of sin. When he had once taken up his 
position in the confessional, except to turn, as occasion 
demanded, from one prie-dieu to the other, he remained 
almost motionless for two, three or even four hours. 
The Holy Father had granted him the privilege of hear¬ 
ing Confessions everywhere and at all times (Quocumqne 
Ecclesiae loco) and being truly a * Hunter of souls 5 he well 
availed himself of the privilege...in the train or in a cab ; 
behind hedges or sitting on a mountain side ; everywhere 
and always, he was ready to exercise this sacred function. 

One Sunday morning, the illustrious Marquis Patrizi 
a great friend of Don Bosco’s came to the Oratory to see 
him. Don Bosco was hearing Confessions at the time and 
on receiving word of his visitor’s arrival said, “ Oh, I’m 
glad he’s come. Please tell him that Pm busy hearing 
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the boys’ Confessions, but I’ll be with him in a moment, 
“That ‘ moment ’ ^lasted and hour and a half, so many 
were the children who desired to go to him and for no 
reason whosoever would the priest desert them. In the 
early days, the Church had no heating apparatus and, 
especially during the bitterly cold winter nights it was no 
light penance to sit in a draughty place for hours on end,' 
but Don Bosco bore it all uncomplainingly ; even until ten 
or eleven o’clock at night, he would willingly, nay joyfully 
stay there. On one occasion, he had been acting as extra¬ 
ordinary confessor in a neighbouring town and being 
detained at the church, he arrived on the railway platform 
just in time to see his train steaming out of the station. 
Some young men who happened to be present seeing the 
misfortune and anxious to express their sympathy ; for the 
next train was not due for some considerable time ; approa¬ 
ched and suggested in all kindliness, that the priest should 
while away the time reading. “ Thank you, very much in¬ 
deed,” replied Don Bosco gratefully, I much appreciate the' 
kindly sympathy which prompted the suggestion but instead 
of reading I would much prefer to spend the time hearing 
Confessions. “ But, Father, who is there to hear ? There’s 
no one on the platform but ourselves.” “ Well and why 
not yourselves ? ” Enquired the priest, “ is it long since 
your last Confessions ? ” and then he went on to speak so 
feelingly of the salvation of souls that, captured by his per¬ 
sonality, they arranged to hire, for a short time, a room in 
a neighbouring hotel, and there, he heard the Confessions 
of the whole party. 

Whenever it was necessary for him to travel by cab, he 
always liked to sit on the front next to the driver and 
often, as he was being driven through the streets, he would 
be listening to the driver’s Confession ; the man having 
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complained, possibly, that he had no time to go to Church 
He was once travelling by omnibus occupying his 
favourite seat next to the driver, when he heard the man 
cursing lustily every time he lashed his horses. “ I said 
nothing for a few moments ” , relates the priest himself, 
“ but then finally turned and begged him to do me a favour. 
‘I want you...,’ I started to say, but without giving me an 
opportunity to finish the sentence, he burst in with, a hearty 
Right ho, Father, I’ll get you into Turin before you can say 
‘ Jack Robinson ’ , and seizing his whip he lashed the hor¬ 
ses into a gallop at the same ' ime uttering the most blood¬ 
curdling blasphemies. When I could at length make my¬ 
self heard, I went on, *No, you have misunderstood me...a 
quarter of an hour sooner or later doesn’t worry me much, 
but I would like you to stop cursing. ’ Well, if that’s all 
you want—it’s willingly granted. I promise you I’ll not 
curse again’. Thank yon very much. I will give you a 
good tip, as a reward, if you keep your word. How much 
do you think I should give you? Come on, don ’ t shake 
your head; say some amount: don’t be shy. ’ I had very 
great difficulty in persuading him to consider the question 
of a reward at all, but at leogth I managed to overcome 
the prejudices and he said ‘Well then, give me 3d. if I 
don’ t curse before we reach Turin ’ That is too little ’,1 
responded, , I will give you 1-, if you keep your word. ’ 
Overjoyed at the thought of the sum, which was to him 
no small amount, he took up 1 is whip again, and in an actasy 
of joy beat his horses; each stroke, as before, being eccom- 
panied by a curse. Then it .suddenly occured to him what 
he had done and the though" of the vanished reward, sad¬ 
dened him considerably.’ Look here, let’s do it this way. 
The offer of the shilling sti 1 stands, but I’ll knock off 
2d. every time, from now onwards, that you curse. Will 
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you accept? ’ Siernly tightening his lips, lest a forbidden 
word should escape him the man, grimly nodded his head; 
he was firmly determined that not a penny of that coin 
should escape him. A minute had hardly passed however 
when the horses started to slacken speed, and at once 
whip..and tongue were applied! ‘Only lOd. now’, I gen¬ 
tly murmured and with a muttered exclamation, he braced 
himself up again. Before he had reached the end of the 
road, he had lost another 2d., and the look of dismay on 
his face was almost ludicrous. ‘This stupid habit has 
cost me 4d., already’, I heard him muttering and he began 
to grow quite angry with himself. ’ ‘Don’t worry about 
the loss of such a small amount’, 1 urged upon him,’rather 
think of the damage you have done to your own soul’ . 

In his chastened mood he was quick to see my point and. 
agreed,’ Yes, indeed, I must go to Confession next Satur¬ 
day.’ Seeing that you live in Turin, come to me at the 
Oratory? ’ and the man promised. He forgot himself 
once before the journey’s end, but, in virtue of his battle, 
I insisted on him taking the whole shilling; and we parted 
with the promise of meeting on the following Saturday. 
Saturday after Saturday I waited for him, but he never came 
and I had almost despaired of ever seeing him there, 
when one Saturday I saw him sitting amongst my boys, 
waiting his turn. When at length he knelt before me, 
he introduced himself to me, ’ You remember me, don’t 
you, Father? I am that driver whom you gave the shilling 

to.I want you to know that I have resolved to live on 

bread and water for a day, each time that I curse.’ ” 

On another occasion Don Bosco, sitting in his favourite 
seat, said to the driver, ‘If you can drive from here to the 
next town without uttering a curse, Pll treat you to a 
bottle of wine,” The man had sufficient control over 
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himself to win the bottle but as Don Bosco handed over 
the promised reward he said, “ If you can control your 
tongue for the sake of such a small reward, why don’t 
you give up cursing altogether? Think of the reward that 
awaits you in Heaven if you succeed, and think also of 
Hell into which you may at any moment be precipitated, 
unless you mend your ways. ” 

The priest once told the follwing story, I was on one 
occasion, asked to visit a certain rich man who was sick, but 
when I entered the room, before I could say a word, the 
invalid, an anti-cleric of the most rabid type, pulled out 
two revolvers from underneath his pillow and placing 
them against my chest said ‘Do you come here as friend or 
priest? Just mention the word confession, and the first 
bullet will be for you; the second for myself. The doctors 
have given me, at the most, another day to live so don’t 
think this is an idle threat.. .life for me, in any case is fini¬ 
shed..today or tomorrow^ is the same. ’ I calmly replied, 
continues Don Bosco, that I certainly would not speak of 
confession unless he first broached the subject and without 
giving him any chance to reply I went on to speak of his 
illness; what the doctors had said, and many other similar 
topics. Gradually the talk came round to history and 
then on to Voltaire and I concluded thus, ‘Some say that 
Voltaire is damned, but I personally do not share this 
belief. God is so good and merciful” What do you say? ’ 
the sick man started,’ Do you mean to say that there is, 
chance for Voltaire? Do you really say so ? ’ I assured him 
that I honestly thought so whereupon, he let the revolvers 
fall loosely down on the bed and begged of me to hear his 

confession.’ I thought it was hopeless but.’ While 

I was pronouncing the healing words of absolution the 
tears were coursing in a continuous stream down bis face, 
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and he assured me that never before in his life had he 
experienced such peace as he felt at that moment. After 
receiving the Holy Viaticum, he appeared to recover som¬ 
ewhat but a relapse set in, and two or three months later 
he died, a very ediying and holy death. The interval he 
had spent in prayer, begging pardon for the scandal his 
bad life had given.” 

Don Bosco’s salutation to priests was “Salve salvando 
salvati*. “Hail, by saving others, save yourself.” 
A parish priest once wrote to him saying that he 
was thinking of retiring: the arduous work of the parish 
was beginning to be too much for him, whereupon Don 
Bosco despatched in reply : “Do not, I pray you, think 
for a moment of exempting yourself from parish work. 
How can you think of retiring when there is work to be 
done? I, like a good soldier of Christ, will die on the 
field of battle. May be there are thorns, but these thorns 
will be changed into flowers and the angels will weave of 
them a glorious crown for you. The times are, I know, 
hard and difficult but they have always been so and God 
has never withdrawn His Helping Hand. Permit me to 
give you a last word of good advice :“Take special care of 
the sick, the poor, the aged and infirm, and children and 
you will capture the hearts of all.” 




CHAPTER XL 

Apostolic Frankness. 

The life of Don Bosco is full of characteristic incidents 
which reveal his habitual apostolic frankness. Never per¬ 
mitting himself for a second to forget that he was a priest; 
as a priest he spoke, not only to boys and to the unlettered but 
also to princes and nobles of high rank: yet no one ever 
thought of taking offence at his out-spokenness for ever 
allied to his frankness was kindness good manners, and kind¬ 
ly humour. 

One day he happened to be present in a certain gentle¬ 
man’s house when the little boy, a child of about five years 
of age, growing childishly angry over some trifle, impatien¬ 
tly, took the name of Our Lord, in vain. Don Bosco cal¬ 
led the boy over and asked him to recite the Ten Comman¬ 
dments and when the baby had repeated the Second, he 
stopped him. “Now I wonder whether you know what this 
Second Commandment means? It means that, never except 
in prayer must we mention the name of Jesus” The boy 
cast his eyes dowu to the ground and muttered “But Daddy 
says it.” The father, who had followed the scene anxiously, 
on hearing the excuse, seized the boy and affectionately 
said. “Yes, little one, is it indeed true that Daddy used 
this word, but he will never do it again. We both have 
been naughty but from today we together will try to be 
good.” 
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In 1880 while standing in a railway station, he heard a 
young child cursing: “ Chisto'\ “ Chisto ” he was saying. 
Don Bosco went up to the baby and with an encouraging 
smile on his face took hold of the boy’s hat saying, Well 
little one, shall we have a school? You are saying that 
word badly. It should be 44 Cristo ” and not“ Chisto ”. Now 
take your hat off and repeat after me. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of Holy the Ghost. Amen. 
May Jesus Christ be everywherqjpraised. That’s a clever 
boy. But don’t forget ‘Cristo’ ana not ‘Chisto’. 

But especially when he felt that the salvation of a soul 
was at stake ,he totally disregarded all human respect and 
spoke with amazing frankness. Having accepted an invi¬ 
tation to dinner from Count Camburzano he found amongst 
his fellow guests ascertain retired general whose lukewarm¬ 
ness in religious matters had almost become prover¬ 
bial. After the meal, the soldier approached , “Give me, 
Father, a kind word as a souvenir of this pleasant meet¬ 
ing.” “Oh, General” replied Don Bosco, “do pray that 
I may save mv soul.” “ I asked you for a good counsel for 
myself”, said the other somewhat surprised at the answer, 
“ I think I need prayers much more than you do. Won’t 
you suggest something for me?” The priest seemed to 
hesitate a moment and then said slowly and distinctly, “Sin¬ 
ce you insist, I must tell you that you have still the great- 
test battle of your life to fight, and you’ll be very lucky if 
you win ”. “What battle are you referring to ?” “The battle 
to save your soul.” 

Even to kings and queens, Don Bosco showed the same 
open, fearless sincerity. The exiled King of Naples more 
than once spoke to Don Bosco and the latter frankly expres¬ 
sed his opinion that the Crown would never return to his 
family. Father Francesia thought that, in this case, Don 
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Bosco had been brutally fra^k and that some little crumb 
of hope, however small, should have been left to the unfor¬ 
tunate exiles, but Don Bosco would not agree. “I don’t 
know what you would have done in my place, but I certainly 
felt that no other way was left to me. In the first place 
they have no children and secondly God has cancelled their 
names from the Book of Kings.” 















CHAPTER XII. 

His Trust in Divine Providence. 

The student of JDon Bosco’s life is not slow to perceive 
that he possessed the t hree virtues of faith, charity and 
boundless confidence in God in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree. He assigned to Divine Providence all the good he had 
been able to do, “I am but a weak and lowly instrument: 
God is the Artificer'’, he was accustomed to say. Debts, 
no matter how heavy and urgent, would never worry him: 
often there would be left for the morrow, not a single coin 
or a loaf of bread, but cheerfully he would say: “Eat what 
there is for today, children, and tomorrow the good God 
will provide.” 

In prayer he placed unlimited trust and when troubles 
more serious than usual threatened to overwhelm him, he 
would say, “Pray and, if possible, receive Holy Commu¬ 
nion for my intention for 1 am in a serious predicament.” 

In the early part of 1858 a heavy debt had fallen very 
much overdue and there was not a penny in the house to 
meet it. The creditor had long with held his hand, but. at 
length his patience was exhausted and he absolutely insis¬ 
ted that the money must be paid that day...wait any longer, 
he would not... After this painful announcement, Don Bosco 
went into the study hall and addressed the bovs, “Today I 
am in need of a very particular grace so while I’m away 
in the city I want you to take turns in praying before the 
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Blessed Sacrament. So arrange matters that there is al¬ 
ways someone in the Church.” The boys obeyed and the 
priest went out into the street without a thought where he 
should go: he could not think of anyone at that juncture 
who was likely to help him. As he was walking aimlessly 
along, a man whom he was positive he had never seen before, 
came up and pressed an envelope into his hand. The priest 
tore it open and found it contained more than £50. “What 
is this money for ? ” asked the priest in a surprised 
tone. “ Use it for your boys in whatever way you like,” the 
stranger answered and running quickly he hurried away 
without giving the astonished priest an opportunity of 
enquiring the name of this providential benefactor. 

Another time, Don Bosco asked some of the boys to 
arrange to pray in turns, in front of the Blessed Sacrament 
until three o’clock, promising that should their prayers be 
answered he would let them know what favour he had 
been seeking. They gladly complied with his request and 
when in the evening he returned to the Oratory, they rushed 
over, all curious, wanting to know had their prayers been 
answered. With a grateful smile on his face, Don Bosco 
responded: “This morning when I spoke to you, I had a 
printer’s bill of Lire 500 to meet and as I had no money, I 
went out, looking for Divine Providence. I had just come 
out of St. Thomas’ Church, you know where that is, don’t 
you?, when a servant dressed in livery, approached and gave 
me a bundle of Government securities, which realised more 
than the amount required. I endeavoured to find out the 
name of the donor, but the servant refused to give his 
master’s name. So you see we must say an extra prayer 
tonight in thanksgiving for that great grace.” 

1 '®»e year following the incident just related, Don Bosco 
received a message from the baker that unless the overdue 
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account were immediately settled, no bread would be sent 
the next day. The priest, after, as usual making arrangem¬ 
ents for a chain of people to pray in front of the Blessed 
Sacrament, went out‘in search of Divine Providence’ again 
and, as before whilst walking along without the slightest 
notion of where he was going, or where he could go, a 
servant came up and asked him would he call and see his 
sick master. Don Bosco willingly complied and, before 
leaving the sick room he was handed an envelope by the 

invalid containing just the required amount.though he 

had never mentioned anything about the matter. 

About the year 1862, the builders’ account fell due and, 
here again, there was no cash in band to meet it. The boys 
were in class so not liking to disturb them, Don Bosco asked 
the cook and other odd hands about the place to go into the 
church and pray for him, whilst he went out. He had not 
gone very far when a strangar approached and thrust £350 
into his hands saying, “Here. This is for your Oratory” 
.Nor did the priest ever succeed in finding out the name of 
this generous helper, 

Whenever he was in need, he trustfully, blindly, had 
recourse to prayer, and Divine Providence, like a loving 
mother, never failed to respond. Indeed so generous was God 
that aid came oftentimes before assistance had formally been 
sought. For example a creditor pne day was addressing 
Don Bosco angrily because his bill could not be paid, when 
a gentleman walked into the office and presented the priest 
with just the precise sum required. 

Many similar incidents could be quoted but we hasten 
over them to come to the year 1884. In the August of this 
year, Don Bosco and a cleric were sitting together when the 
postman entered with two letters. Don Bosco opened the 
first one and then unmoved picked up the other, and as he 
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read the tears chased one another down nis face. Much 
troubled the cleric ran over, “What’s the matter, Father. 
What bad news have you received, now?”,but with a smile 
glistening through his tears, the priest answered, “ Oh, 
how Our Lady loves us.” He handed over the first letter 
and the cleric saw that it was a strongly worded demand 
for the immediate return of £.1500 which had beeu lent to 
Don Bosco some time before , .the second letter contained 
an offering of.. ..£ 1500. 

Another day while out visiting, his mind was occupied 
with the thought of a bill which had been presented for pay¬ 
ment and behold, his host knowing nothing of the anxieties 
of the priest, handed him the exact amount being worried 
over. Another time too, Don Bosco and two other priests 
were discussing where a much needed sum could be as a free 
offering obtained from, when a letter came enclosing the 
amount required. On this occasion Don Bosco remarked, 
“These are every day occurrences, yet posterity refusing to 
credit them will label them as fables.” On December 4th. 
1884 Don Bosco after opening his letters, joyfully and grate¬ 
fully exclaimed, “How great is Providence. See, here is a 
letter from Father Albera saying that he must have £.500 
immediately and here is a lady who encloses £.500. Again, 
Father Ronchail is in absolute straits; he is in urgent need 
of £.200 he writes to me, and here is an offering of £.200 
which arrived by the same post.” 

In the August of this same year, Father Durando had 
taken away from the Oratory every penny-piece to meet 
pressing needs and as he left Don Bosco’s room a stranger 
was shown in. “I’m sorry to have kept you waiting,’ said 
Don Bosco cheerfully,* but the Prefect has just been in 
robbing me. I haven’t got a single penny left in the whole 
Oratory; he’s taken all he could lay his hands on”, 
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“Bat, Father, suppose you were in urgent need of money 
now at this very instant. What would you do,?” 

“Providence, Providence” replied, briefly the priest, 
with the tears flowing copiously as he thought of the many 
favours he had received. 

“Oh, yes, Providence is all right”, said the man, some¬ 
what sarcastically, “but let’s suppose, for one moment that 
now, at this very minute something happened and you had 
to have money. What would you do ?” “In such a case , re¬ 
plied the priest with a rather serious look upon his face, “I 
should ask you to be good enough to go into the next room 
and there you will find someone with an offering for me.” 

“Surely now you are not serious...You cannot mean it 
There was no one there when I came in..and I have not 
heard anyone entering since...In any case, how would you 
know that there is someone with an offering...It [might be 

a beggar or a cleric, or.” 

“Nevermind how 1 know, suffice it to say that I do know 
and Mary Help of Christians knows it too. Go and see.” 

The gentleman, scarcely knowing whether he had 
to take Don Bosco seriously or not, went into the room and 
there he found a gentleman waiting. “Excuse me”, he 
said,“ have you come to see Don Bosco?’ “Yes , the new¬ 
comer replied,“ I won’t keep him for a moment, I only want 
to give him this small offering.” , 

From the poor as well as from the rich, these extraord¬ 
inary gifts flowed and it can be said, in truth th it the total 
sums donated by poor people exceeded the grand total of 
the. offerings of the rich. Once a poor old woman came in 
to Don Bosco’s room and, to his great surprise for he thought 
she was a beggar she handed him one hundred lire * which 


* about £o 
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he described as the savings of 50 years continual work. “I 
have but a few days more to live and the small sum I have 
kept back, will just be enough to pay the doctor’s bill and 
get me a plain coffin.” “My dear woman”, exclaimed the 
priest very much moved, “I gladly accept this gift, but I 
assure you that I will not touch it until after your death. 
Therefore should you need it, do not hesitate to come and 
claim it, for it is yours and will always be here for you. 
“No that is not a satisfactory arrangement at all, but I’ll 
tell you what we’ll do: I will give you the money—thus I 
will gain merit, and should necessity arise, you by your 
charity will also merit a reward.” And so on these condi¬ 
tions wag the generous, poor offering made and received. 
A few days later, a message came from the old lady and Don 
Bosco hastened to her. He found her with but a hour or 
two of life, so he administered the Last Sacraments and 
holily and happily, this dear soul went to her eternal 
reward. 

A certain couple had, at various times, given him 
offerings amounting to £. 300 but the bank in which their 
savings were invested, failed and they fell upon hard times. 
The priest immediately on hearing of their distress, has¬ 
tened and offered to return the sums which they had 
donated but the husband, though sincerely grateful for 
the kindness which prompted the offer, refused to consider 
the matter for one moment. “ Then if you refuse it from 
me,” said Don Bosco, “ receive from Our Lady what you 
yourself have given ”, and from that time onward he 
regularly forwarded to the couple £. 5 a month. These 
payments had just reached the amount given by them 
(£. 300) when the husband died. Within a very short 
time, the widow contracted an excellent marriage and once 
again, became a generous benefactor of the Salesian works. 
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God is indeed-wonderful in His saints. “In Turin”, 
sayg Archbishop Davido, “ we have two prodigies, living 

side by side.Cottolengo’s Little House of Divine 

Providence and Don Bosco’s Oratory each having its own 
peculiar spirit which must be preserved. The House of 
Providence never seeks aid and Divine Providence takes 
oare of it sending the immense sum needed daily to main¬ 
tain the 8000 sick who shelter under its hospitable roof* 
Don Bosco, on the contrary, was inspired to throw himself 
on the beneficence of the public. Woe to the Cottlengo if 
they ever venture to try Don Bosco’s system — woe to the 
Oratory if they ever try to adopt Cottolengo’s plan.”* 

Don Bosco felt it was his duty to exhaust every possi¬ 
ble human means before throwing himself blindly into the 
hands of fDivine Providence and hence circular appeals, 
lotteries, these and a thousand other ingenious means for 
raising money were all tried when his daily resources 
failed. Whenever seeking alms, he was careful not to 
exaggerate his wants, contenting himself with stating the 
position frankly and openly and then he would gratefully 
accept whatever was offered* If his appeal were refused, 
he never pressed the matter but with a courteous word of 
thanks, would go on Iris way smilingly. 

The announcement that he personally would take the 
collection in church occasioned some surprise, but he dis¬ 
armed all criticism by saving, “ Perhaps it is a little 
unusual to see a priest going round with the collection 
plate, but when I look at the crucifix and think of all Jesus 
has done for us - I willingly do this for love of Him.” 
It was his earnest wish that his spiritual sons be edu- 

* It is a remarkable coincidence that these two Institutes in Turin, so dis¬ 
similar, the Oratory and the Cottolengo ; occupy adjoining pieces of land. 
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cated in the same spirit of filial abandonment to Divine 
Providence. “ Remember ”, he was accustomed to say to 
those who told him they greatly disliked going around 
begging, “ remember that they are not doing a charity to 
you, but you are doing a kindness to them by giving them 
an opportunity of performing an act of generosity and 
thus gaining merit in Heaven.” 

In 1871 he sent Father Albera, with two other Sale- 
sians to open a new house near Genoa. As they were 
biddind 4 Good-bye ’ Don Bosco said “ Are you in need of 
anything ?” 44 No, Father ”, replied Father Albera, 44 1 
think we shall be all right; I’ve managed to collect 
£. 25 and this should be enough until we are settled.” 
44 £. 25 is far too much ”, replied Don Bosco, 44 is not 
Divine Providence also in Genoa ? Go in peace and do 
not fear ; you will find Divine Providence waiting for you 
there in your new home.” And he took the £. 25 of 
them, giving in exchange, a few shillings which he had in 
his drawer. 

44 Sometimes it happened ”, narrates Father Rua, 44 that 
in the course of some undertaking my heart would fail me 
on account of the accumulation of debts, and I would com- 
plainingly go to Don Bosco, ‘We cannot go on like this, 
Father \ I would say. 4 Oh man of little faith, he would 
reply smilingly,’ be not disquieted, the Lord will surely 
help us.’ And indeed on his death bed he gave us a strik¬ 
ing example of this limitless trust in the goodness of God. 
In his last illness, though knowing full well that there 
were many debts to be paid in connection with the con¬ 
struction of the Sacred Heart Basilica at Rome and other 
enterprises, he absolutely forbade me to make our grave 
necessities known to the public, ‘God will provide’ he 
assured me* And God assuredly did provide for, after 
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our Father’s death, offerings poured in so abundantly that 
all our needs were more than abundantly covered, and this 
without our making our necessities known. 

So manifest was the help of Divine Providence in the 
work of the Venerable Servant of God that those employed 
by him or supplying him with goods, would sometimes say, 
“ Would that we were as sure of being paid everyone as 
we are by Don Bosco. He may be slow but he never 
fails, for he has Divine Providence at his disposal. Don 
Bosco’s word is worth more than a banknote. 
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Father Viglietti relates the following singular fact. 
U I remember that on the Feast of Mary Help of Christians 
1887 there came to see Don Bosco two peasant women, 
accompanied by a young girl who could hardly walk even 
with the help of crutches....After some time, I admitted 
these people into Don Bosco’s room and after a very brief 
talk, he gave the girl his blessing and she came out into 
the waiting room again, still using her crutches. I don’t 
know what came over me. but the sight of this poor girl 
dragging herself along, filled me with anger and I shouted 
at her, in very indignant tones, “What! You go and see 
Don Bosco on the Feast of Mary Help of Christians. You 
receive his blessing and yet you dare to leave his room in 
the same state as you entered. Throw away those crutches 
and go and thank Our Lady for curing you.” Stupified 
by my words, the girl hardly realising what she was doing 
threw away the crutches which she had used for many years 
and found that indeed she was, as I had said, cured. This 
miracle caused an immense sensation in the girl’s villao-e 
for gangrene had set in and the doctors had decided that 
the only hope of prolonging her life, lay in amputation. ” 
In 1801, cleric Francis Provera was lying, apparently 
at the point of death, when Don Bosco asked him, ‘Which 
do you prefer— Paradise oi recovery ? The dying cleric 
a^ked for two hours in which to make his decision, but the 
time allotted had passed when he sent a message to Don 
Bosco saying that he chose Heaven. “Too late,” replied 
Don Bosco, he dallied too long. Tell him that he must resign 
himself to stay many years yet in this world. He must 
be prepared to suffer much.” On receiving this answer, 
the cleric insisted that he be allowed his choice, but Don 
Bosco replied, “It is not convenient now to give you what 
you ask. When vou did not reply I asked God to let you 
32 
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remain, that you might save many souls for Him: and so 
now we cannot ask Him to alter it.” Provera did not die, 
but lived to suffer many, many years: a bad leg causing him 
practically continuous pain until his death, finally, in 1874. 

We could continue this series of prodigious events for 
we have indeed almost a limitless number to draw upon, 
nevertheless we would prefer instead to propose the follow¬ 
ing interesting question : What lare the impressions of 
saints when they are brought into contact with the super¬ 
natural? Don Bosco on seeing the remarkable effects of the 
blessings he imparted in the name of Mary, Help of Chri¬ 
stians would tremble violently. He once said to Father Ti- 
rone, “I have prayed God to give you the gift of miracles. 
The priest joyfully remarked “May God be praised. 
Nothing could be better, for now I can convert many sin¬ 
ners. ’ Don Bosco then became deadly serious as in grave 
tones he said, “If you had this gift you would quickly 
hasten to God, in tears, begging him to take it from you.” 




CHAPTER XV. 

His Heroic Humility and the Fame of His Sanctity. 

The greatest works posesses not the slightest value in the 
supernatural order unless they are performed with humili¬ 
ty of heart and with the intention of pleasing God ; hence 
intention and humility are the standards by which merit 
must be judged ; they form the touchstone of sanctity. 

The truly humble man not only acknowledges that all 
his gifts come from God but he also endeavours to conceal 
them from others as much as he can: in all he does he 
esteems himself as a useless servant, attributing to God 
all the good that he does and expressing surprise that He, 
the Infinite, All—Powerful God, should make use of such a 
vile instrument as he considers himself to be. 

Don Bosco’s humility was so profound that it shone 
forth in his every action, in his every word; making him 
become like to a little child or rather, it carried him a stage 
beyond this, for he became not a child but a servant of 
little children. In the early days of the Oratory he was 
both father and servant; repairing their clothes, cutting 
their hair and serving them with food at the table, and 
should they fall sick he would look after them, performing 
the lowliest and most humiliating duties as though he were 
the meanest dependent. His greatest delight he found in 
the midst of his ‘little rascals’ as he loved to call them and 
oftentimes distinguished visitors on coming to the Orator y 
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would be surprised to find him sitting on the ground telling 
stoi ies to his boys, who were gathered round him, eagerly 
drinking in every word that fell from his lips. 

In 1<So2, the Government desired to express their appre¬ 
ciation of his work by .appointing him Cavalier of the 
Order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus but on receiving the 
diploma, Don Bosco hastened off to the minister saying, 

“If t,lis reward is made to me personally, I am afraid 
I must decline it; for I am not conscious of having done 
anything to deserve it whilst on the other hand if it is in¬ 
tended as a mark of appreciation of Don Bosco’s work for 
children I accept the proposed honour gratefully with the 
proviso that instead of naming me‘ cavalier’ you give me 
a grant for my children.” The minister insisted that the 
title ought to be accepted, but Don Besco again, declined 

“Were I to be a Cavalier, the people would think that I 
no longer needed help...No, no, no,..rather give me some 
money to buy bread with...” His request was acceeded to, 
and instead of being gazetted Cavalier, Don Rosco was 
awarded an annual subsidy of five hundred lire. 

In carrying out his appointed work, he looked upon 
himself as a mere instrument in God’s Hands and was 
heard mpre than once praying that God would relieve him 
of the embarassment of being reputed the author of mira¬ 
culous cures and such like graces. “One day at Rome”, 
says Father Dalmazzo,“ he gave his blessing to a cripple 
who had used crutches from his sixteenth year and immedia¬ 
tely the man threw away his crutches—the cure had been 
instantoneous and perfect. 1 turned to Don Bosco saying, 
‘Your blessing has cured him, but he corrected me, ‘Not 
my blessing’ but the blessing of Mary, Help of Christians 
has cured him.” “Then whv is it that though I have often 
given the blessing of Mary, Help of Christians, pronoun- 
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cing the same formula, making exactly the same actions as 
yourself, yet 1 cannot succeed as you do ?’ lie replied 4 Child 
that you are: it is because your faith is not strong enough.” 

The fame of his name grew worldwide—in the New Vorld 
as well as in the Old; no less in the Americas than in 
Italy and France, Don Bosco was, during his lifetime, 
revered as a saint and yet he still continued to look 
upon himself as a useless servant, oftentimes exclaiming, 
“But who is this Don Bosco who is thus being acclaim¬ 
ed? What has he done?” or at other times he would 
adjoin humbly, “ God has indeed worked wondrous prodi¬ 
gies in our midst but how much more He would have done 
if only Don Bosco’s faith had been stronger.” 

Leo XIII once expressed what surely was the opinion 
of many men of his time, when he said,“...Do you think 
that any man,of his own natural strength, could do what 
Don Bosco has done?. .No! it is impossible.,.it is essential 
to admit that there is behind him something super-natural; 
something more than human. Granted this, we must 
decide whether the source of this help is of God or of the 
devil. The lest is an easy one, ‘By their fruits you 
shall know'them’: consider the works of Don Bosco and 
you must admit that the Lord is with him.” Thus clearly 
spoke the Vicar of Christ. Pius IX too, had the same 
high opinion of the Servant of God, and used to call him 
‘The Treasure of Italy.’ Succeeding Popes, not excluding 
our present beloved Father, Pious XL who once for a 
short time lived in intimate contact with Don Bosco, have 
endorsed this view. 

During Don Bosco’s last years, Father Scalzi of Lima, 
a Franciscan Provincial while on a sea-journey commenced 
to read a pamphlet life of the Venerable Servant of God 
written by Father d’ Espiney and as he was reading, a 
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violent storm suddenly arose; the ship was tossed about 
mercilessly? and total loss, seemed inevitable; even the 
captain himself giving up all hope. In this crisis the 
priest, deeply impressed by the ‘life’ he had just been 
reading invited the passengers to kneel down and commit 
their safety to the care of Mary, Help of Christians, whilst 
he himself made a vow that, were he to be saved, he would 
print and distribute thousands of copies of the little book¬ 
let. No sooner had the promise passed his lips that the 
storm ceased as suddenly as it had started and the ship 
was able to proceed safely, without further incident. 
Father Scalzi faithfully carried out his promise, distributing 
the copies broadcast through Peru and thus, in that far-off 
country, was the fame of Don Bosco and his Madonna spread. 

Opinion regarding Don Bosco was however by no 
means unanimous for whilst many thought fit to look upon 
him as an audacious innovator, others classed him as a 
saint of a “new type” as if, forsooth, there could be a sanc¬ 
tity which is not based on the love ot Christ Jesus. A 
gentleman once went complainingly to Don Bosco’s confes¬ 
sor, (now, Blessed Joseph Cafasso), saying that he did not 
approve of novelties and innovations, to which the Saint 
replied, “1 too must confess that I do not understand 
some of these things but knowing that saints must not be 
judged by normal human standards, I am content to admire 
what they do, without attempting to delve into the whyfore 
and wherefore of everything.” Certainly when one con¬ 
siders the heroic perseverance with which Don Bosco pursu¬ 
ed his aim: the grandeur and the multiplicity of the 
works which he accomplished; bowing down lovingly be¬ 
fore his virtues we are forced to repeat the cry of Mgr. 
Bertagna,“ Don Bosco is an extraordinary man amongst 
the extraordinary.” 


Sixth Part 
The Last Ten Years 













CHAPTER I. 


Thorns and Crosses. 1878—1879. 

In the early part of 1878, Don Bosco’s health gave rise 
to considerable anxiety whilst, in addition, his sight, owing 
to overstrain, threatened to leave him completely; but thanks 
to the prayers of Salesians and boys both these dangers were 
averted. Some of the more generous boys voluntarily spent 
their whole after-tea recreation praying in DonBosco’s 
ante-room for the health of their spiritual Father and 
this custom was, thereafter, maintained right up to Don 
Bosco’s death; the only amendment being that in the last 
years, the boys used to go into the Church for the prayers. 

As if these trials were not enough, the Municipal Pref¬ 
ect of Turin took it into his head ac this same time, to com¬ 
mand that the external Oratorian schools be closed, on the 
plea that the teaching staff were not in possession of teach¬ 
ing certificate. Don Bosco managed, for the timebeing ,at 
least, to overcome this difficulty, nevertheless it was but 
the prelude of a series of vicious attacks to be launched 
against him by a certain section of the Municipal Autho¬ 
rities. 

Meanwhile, despite these tirades, God continued to bless 
abundantly the work of the Salesians: new churches, schools 
and colleges being opened in the New World as well as in 
the Old—in Buenos Ayres as in Turin magnificent temples 
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being raised to the One True God: in the Americas and in 
Europe, poor and abandoned children were being rescued 
from the devilish snares which threatened to submerge 
them. 

In duly 1878,a Salesian who lived in the Oratory receiv¬ 
ed the distressing news one morning that his mother was 
dying; and disconsolate, he rushed off to Don Bosco. The 
latter however quickly consoled him, “ Don’t worry; vour 
mother will live several years yet..however come to the 
sacristy tomorrow morning at half past seven and I will 
give you a blessing to take to her. “Naturally enough 
the cleric attended punctually at the time appointed, and 
Don Bosco after imparting the benediction of Mary, Help 
of Christians added “I give this blessing to your mother.” 
The cleric went away quite happy and content but his 
overwhelming joy can be immagined when, on arriving home 
he found his mother quite well: at precisely half past seven 
that morning she had felt herself struck by some invisible 
hand and forced to rise out of bed. and then she found 
there was no longer anything wrong with her. 

Business took Don Bosco on a tour through France and 
Spain during this year : a tour that is memorable for the 
paean of praise that assaulted him wherever he went: it was 
a real triumphal procession. Memorable too is it, on account 
of the ‘cures’ which he affected en route. For example, the 
Countess of Villeneuve he cured instantaneously of an acute 
attack of peritonitis : a youth unable to walk falls down and 
implores Don Bosco’s blessing : the request is readily 
granted and then the priest tells the boy to get up and walk. 
To the astonishment of all, the command is obeyed; and 
the boy rises without difficulty leaving his crutches lying 
uselessly on the ground. While he was at Lucca there was 
brought to him a young man possessed of a evil. The 
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unfortunate wretch uttered the most awful blasphemies 
against the Madonna and when Don Bosco tried to make 
the Sign of the Cross on his forehead he turned and twisted 
like an eel, and the priest could not succeed. This was on 
February 25th. After giving the man his blessing, Don 
Bosco assured the bystanders that the devil would depart 
on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception and true enough 
for, on the 8th. December following, there was a sudden 
burst of flame, like a sheet of lightning, in the room of 
the possessed, and the devil had gone, to return no more. 

Towards the end of May 1877 another of Don Bosco’s 
‘dreams’ came true, for Monsignor (then Father) Costa- 
magna was able to write the consoling news to Don Bosco 
that the Salesians were at length in the midst of the vast 
Pampas preaching to the very savages whom, so many 
years previously, Don Bosco had seen in a ‘dream’. Nor 
were the Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians to be out¬ 
done in generosity for contemporaneously they too despat¬ 
ched a party, under the leadership of Sister Angela Yallese, 
to share in the honour and glory of this truly Apostolic 
work. 
















CHAPTER II. 

The supernatural Accentuated. 1880. 

God proves His servants as gold in the fire : they are 
in front of him as victims of sacrifice but from time to time 
He takes them and discovers them to the world, demonstra¬ 
ting conclusively that they are in His favour. And hence 
it was that Don Bosco’s arrival in France created such a 
furore, for God was pleased to work many wonders by his 
hand. The sick he sent, healed away; doubts and anxieties 
fled before the magic of his counsel; consolation poured like 
a soothing balm from his lips. 

At Marseilles a poor boy unable to walk or even to 
stand on his feet, was carried on a stretcher in front of Don 
Bosco. The priest blessed him and told him to get up and 
walk, but the child stared stupidly at him. “Come on, 
sonny, walk”, repeated the priest and at length fully under¬ 
standing that Don Bosco really meant what he said, the boy 
jumped down from the stretcher and found he could walk 
quite normally. 

In the same city, Don Bosco visited a young lady, suffer¬ 
ing from cancer.. .the doctors had pronounced her a hopeles 
case. He entered the room and walking over to the invalid 
said “If you are waiting for permission to rise, I give you 
it. Get up.” “But”, the others in the room hastened to 
assure him, “this poor lady cannot possibly get up; she is 
suffering from an incurable cancer”, but the priest conten¬ 
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ted himself by replying to their objection with a “This lady 
may, if she likes, get up at midday and take lunch with the 
others.” He then gave the patient his blessing and left the 
house. No sooner had he gone however than the lady begun 
to exclaim, “Oh, I am certain that I’m ill no longer. I 
feel perfectly better. There is absolutely nothing wrong 
with me, so if you’ll bring me my clothes, I’ll get up.” In 
the afternoon she went along to the doctor’s and a medical 
examination confirmed that once again Mary, Help of 
Christians had displayed Her mercy in a manifest form. It 
is perhaps interesting to remark, en passant, that this lady 
became afterwards a Daughter of Mary, Help of Christians. 

This chain of the extraordinary aroused the hatred of 
the enemies of the Church and the priest was made the 
object of their fanatical spleen. A few days after his return 
to Turin, an ex-pupil of the Oratory called, seeking an 
interview with Don Bosco and though the young man’s 
appearance was by no means prepossessing, the request 
was readily granted. His eyes were almost bursting out 
of their sockets, and he seemed to be labouring under the 
influence of some great excitement. The priest imme¬ 
diately as he entered the room, perceived at once his strange 
condition but instead of repulsing him held out his hand 
and said smilingly and kindly, “Well, my dear son, what 
can I do for you. Be assured that I will do everything 
possible. Come, don ’ t be afraid; tell me your trouble, 
and we will see what can be done. These gentle words 
completely disarmed the man and he flung himself at the 
feet of the priest crying “No. I cannot do it, I cannot do 
it.” Don Bosco soothed him somewhat and then the expla¬ 
nation was given that a certain association of which he 
was a member planned to kill Don Bosco and he had been 
deputed to carry out the attempt. At the end of the recit- 
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tal, Don Bosco raised the man kindly to his feet, but he 
pulled himself roughly out of the priest’s hands and rushed 
out of the building. A few days later the unfortunate 
wretch threw himself into the river but fortunately was 
rescued. Don Bosco got into touch with him again and 
this time the man fell completely captive to the charm of 
the priest’s personality ; repented fully of the horrible crime 
he had contemplated and, fully resolved to make amends, 
made his way out of Italy to a new country where, away 
from the evil influence of his old associates, he made 
good. 

Not long afterwards there was another dastardy aitempt 
made. A young man of abort twenty-five years of age 
was admitted into Don Bosco’s room and as his manner at 
once betrayed that there was some evil brewing, the priest 
kept well on his guard: and ho noticed that as the man sat 
down on the couch a small revolver slipped out of his 
pocket. The priest sat down for a moment beside his visi¬ 
tor and unperceived by the other, quickly took possession 
of the weapon. A rather desultory conversation followed 
and then the man started searching in his pockets at first 
cautiously, then later, his anxious movements betrayed 
clearly that he was looking for something. He stood up, 
looked on and under the couch, then on the floor...Don 
Bosco meanwhile affecting to notice nothing unusual. At 
length, considering the farce had been played long enough. 
Don Bosco innocently enquired, u Have you lost anything? 

“Yes...when I came into the room. I had a... little 
object in my pocket and...now it has gone.” Don Bosco 
walked towards the door and then suddenly turned round 
with the revolver in his hand “Is this the little object ?” 

The man jumped back as if struck. “Quickly” con¬ 
tinued the priest, and at the point.of the. gun, he forced the 
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man to march out. At the doors of the Oratory they found 
a gang of men sitting waiting in a cab, but at the sight of 
Don Bosco the horse was whipped up and they drove ra¬ 
pidly away. 

Four Salesian houses were affected by the decree of 
29th. March 1884 by which the Religious Congregations 
were expelled from France and, intending to conform to 
the law, the director of the Marseilles Institute telegraphed 
to the College at Alassio, Italy, “ This evening we will be 
with you.” On receipt of this message, a further telegram 
was at once sent to Turin, “ The Salesians expelled from 
Marseilles are here with us.”’ Don Bosco on receiving 
this communication refused to believe it; “ This cannot be 
true”, he said, you will see that the Salesian are still at 
Marseilles”, and he sat down and wrote a letter to the director 
of the Marseilles House, insisting on addressing it to Fran¬ 
ce and not care of the College at Alassio. His certitude 
was confirmed for the next message received came direct 
from Marseilles and read, “Do not fear: we have been 
disturbed and annoyed but not expelled.” 

“TV hy did you not trust the telegram sent from Alassio? 
The evidence seemed so conclusive.” “Because”, replied 
Don Bosco, “I had seen in a ‘dream’ Our Lady standing 
with her mantle covering the Salesian Houses in France. 
A violent attack was launched against them—cannons, guns, 
armaments of all descriptions were in use against our 
Houses but the mantle, as a shield, safely protected them 
from all harm and when I asked the Blessed Virgin what 
She was doing She replied, Choosing those who have chosen 
me. Hence , concluded Don Bosco, “I knew positively 
that the telegram was wrong.” 



















CHAPTER III. 

Further Trials. 1881. 

Don Bosco’s reply to Leo Xlll’svEnc} clical recommend¬ 
ing the Catholic Missions to the charity of the Faithful 
was the dispatching of a new expedition of evangelical wor¬ 
kers to help in the Mission Fields of Patagonia and Uru¬ 
guay and then a few days after bidding ‘adieu’ to these mis¬ 
sionaries he could also announce that a little group of 
Salesians under th« leadership of Father Cagliero had 
departed for Utrera ,there to start the first Salesian foun¬ 
dation in Spain. 

While at Marseilles, whither he had gone to see his 
missionaries safely on board, he was invited to visit Aloysius 
Colie, who though but of seventeen years of age, lay on his 
death bed. Don Bosco at first declined owing to pressure 
of other business but at length responding to the pressure 
of the parish priest who was making the request he went 
to pay Aloysius a visit. “As soon as I entered the room,” 
Don Bosco has himself left on" record, “I realised that 
the boy was ripe for Paradise and when I asked him to 
offer this life generously to God, I marvelled to see how 
quickly he abandoned himself to the impulses of grace and 
abandoned himself entirely and without the slightest reser¬ 
ve, to the Divine Will. ‘Shall I ask God to cure you ?’ he 
was asked, but turning to his mother he said, ‘Mamma dear, 
Father has asked God to cure me, but I have asked God 
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to take me away if afterwards I should be wicked. A little 
later he agaiii spoke, “My dearest mother, what if God 
were to ask of you as He asked of Abraham ? Would you 
also sacrifice }Our son ?” The poor mother, her eyes filled 
with tears could not reply....After receiving the Last Sacra¬ 
ments, Aloysius repeated, ‘ Is it true then that I am nigh 
unto death ?...Oh my dear people: you whom I love so 
much;you whom I love more than anything else in this 
world, I resign myself to abandon you....l am going to 
Paradise. Don Bosco has told me so.” And these were the 
last expressions on his tender lips, for his pure soul took 
flight to-Heaven on April 3rd. 1881. How he afterwards 
reappeared to Don Bosco we have already learnt.* (See 
Page 485 Ch. XIV. Part V.) 

Don Bosco’s departure from Marseilles was signalised 
by a very special grac^. On the last day of his stay in that 
town a poor woman carrying a baby in her arms, had been 
waiting from early morn to see him, but the crowd of visi¬ 
tors was so dense that she could not get near him. But just 
as Don Bosco was leaving the house, Father Cagliero moved 
by pity for her sad plight, called her over and she hastened 
to hold out in her hands, seeking Don Bosco’s blessing, 
her baby who, all that long day had lain in her arms mo¬ 
tionless and quiet. The chihl had never seen the light...it 
had been blind form birth. The priest gave his blessing and 
at once the baby started kicking and struggling screaming, 

the while at the top of its voice.the strange light was 

troubling it....now it could see. 

From Marseilles, Don Bosco went to preaeh a Charity 
Sermon at Nizza and whilst he was walking through the 
town on the way to the Church, a lady approached weep¬ 
ing bitterly. For many days her teeth had been aching, 
and the pain Fad nqyr grown almost unbearable. Will- 
33 
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ingly did he bless her. As he reached the precincts of the 
church a remarkable sight presented itself...a surgino- 
mass of people pressed forward and throwing themselves 
at his feet begged his blessing. Ah, what a collection of 
human afflictions was there...the blind, the lame, the 
paralysed . .all were there...every disease imaginable, it 
would almost seem, had its representative .... and above 
all, in the name of his Queen and Protectoress, Don Bosco 
raised his merciful hand. Then he was told that a Miss Roh- 
land wished to speak to him. .The previous Thursday he had 
been to visit this lady who, for more than two 3 ears had 
been confined to bed with spinal trouble and during this 
ong period she had never been able to leave her bed 
After the Servant of God had blessed her, he added’ 

Your cure will be in proportion to your faith ” where¬ 
upon she responded “ Oh, indeed I have great faith.” 

If your faith is great, be assured also (hat your cure will 
be great.” On the Saturday morning following the visit, 
the nurse heard someone walking in the lady’s room and 
she wondered who it could be for she had heard no one 
being admitted. So she hastened to open the door and 
peer in and, to her immense surprise, she saw Miss Rohland 
walking about the room leaning lightly on a stick. “ Oh, 
nurse, nurse, I am cured,” cried the lady with joy, “ find 
out where Don Bosco is. I must go and tell him that 
I am cured.” When she heard that Don Bosco was 
preaching at Nizza, she decided to make her way there on 
foot and the surprise of the passers- by was almost ludi¬ 
crous, for they all knew her as a chronic, bed-ridden 
invalid. When Don Bosco saw her, he said sharply 
“ Return home at once. Are you not afraid of tempting 
God ?” But she laughingly refused to obey, “Why should 
I stay at home when I am quite well ?” 
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After the service, Don Bosco was again surrounded by 
a vast crowd, when a lady was seen trying to make her 
way in towards him. It was the lady who, two hours 
before, had beed crying with tooth-ache and now she was 
desirous of telling him that at the very moment hs blessed 
her, the pain had departed and had not returned. 

From here he went on to Rome ; and here too must 
the story of the extraordinary be continued.. A man 
literally dragged himself in front of Don Bosco for he had 
lost the .entire use of one of his legs, and after but a few 
words, the priest realising the intense depths of the man’s 
faith said “ Rise and walk.” Unhesitatingly believing, 
the man rose and found he could now walk without the 
slightest difficulty. “ Oh, how good is the Madonna ”, 
murmured Don Bosco, at this manifestation of the marvel¬ 
lous efficacy of his words. 

On April 23rd., Don Bosco had the joy of being re¬ 
ceived in audience by His Holiness and he took advantage 
of the opportunity to present the Sovereign Pontiff with 
an offering for ‘ Peter’s Pence 1 “ This offering comes at 

a very opportune time”, remarked the Pope, “for see. 
I take it with my right hand and with the left, 1 re-pre¬ 
sent it to you as an offering for }^our project on the 
Esquiline.” This ‘project on the Esquiline’ referred to by 
His Holiness, was the erection in Rome of a Basilica to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus which Don Bosco, at the promp¬ 
ting of the Pope, had taken in hand. 

The saintly soul of Sister Mary Mazzarello Superior 
General of the Daughters of Mary, Help Christians, winged 
its flight to Heaven on the 14th. May. During the previous 
winter while visiting France to revivify in the hearts of her 
daughters the spirit of piety and a love of religious per¬ 
fection, she had contracted a fatal disease which slowly 
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carried her to the tomb, when she was but 44. God had 
indeed lavished on her special gifts and under her direc¬ 
tion, the Institution had developed so rapidly that the 
boundei himself, had fain to express his wondering astonish¬ 
ment. In the brief space of nine years, there were more 
than a hundred members scattered in Institutes established 
in many parts of the Old World and the New and this 
fruitful growth has continued, for now (December 1927) 
the Sisters number about 7000 and have approximately 
GOO Houses under their control. 

The August following the saintly Sister’s death* the 
election of her successor took place and the lot fell upon 
Sister Catherine Daghero. On the 19th. of the same 
month, Don Bosco sent a box of chocolates to the Sisters 
addressed to “ The Future Superior General ” and when, 
after the election had been made the box was opened and 
the following note found inside: “Revd. Mother Su¬ 
perior General, I am sending you these chocolates for 
distribution amongst your daughters but retain for your¬ 
self the sweetness with which you must conduct yourself 
towards all. Be ready however to receive the bitternesses, 
or rather the vexations which it may please God to send 
you. May God bless you and give you the virtue and 
courage to sanctify yourself and all the community en- 
trusted to your care. Pray also for, 

Your humble servant in Jesus Christ, 

Father John Bosco.” 

Meanwhile malicious rumours concerning the Oratory 
were constantly rearing their heads up snake -like and as 
fast as one was killed another, phoenix-like would arise 

introXced aUSe ° £ ^ Servant q£ Goii ’ Sister Mal 7 Mazzarello has been 
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from its ashes. ‘ Great is the power of the devil in this, 
his kingdom. 9 The current one, at the time we are now 
speaking of, was ’aunched by a certain discreditable journal 
purporting to show, on the strength of a statement by an 
ex-pupil of the Oratory, that. Don Bosco was sending out 
into the world, naught but semieduented \ouths. To this 
taunt, the priest was able to give the lie direct, by pro¬ 
ducing documents proving that out of 200 pupils whom he 
had submitted for public examination, 180 bad passed at 
their first attempt: many of his scholars bad graduated 
with honours in secular subjects at the University, whilst 
not a few had gamed diploma and degrees in philosophic¬ 
al and theological matters. “ But ”, the tetort was made, 
“we grant you these successes but it is a case of the ma¬ 
jority suffering for the few. You have concentrated on 
these brilliant ones and altogether neglected the others." 
To this the priest replied, ‘'I have no wish to turn out 
4 walking encyc opedias 9 ; hence I think it unnecessary for 
my blacksmiths and bootmakers to specialise in theology 
and philosophy. My professors also, do not study politics 
as though they were to be one day, prime ministers or 
ambassadors. No, for me it is enough that a man knows 
what he ought to know : when .an artizan knows his trade 
well at d a professor is equipped with the learning neces¬ 
sary to teach others what he is supposed to teach them : 
when a priest, having passe 1 his examinations and being 
judged fit to exercise the Sacred Ministry, exercises it 
fruitfully—these, I say, are sufficiently well educated to 
warrant the admiration of Society and they have the right 
to be respected by others. “His final shot was” I want 
my laymen to he the flowers of manhood and my priests 
to be 4 the salt of the earth, and the light of the people.' 
At the familiar celebrations held to celebrate his sixty- 
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sixth birthday Don JBosco opened wide his paternal heart ; 
stating clearly and definitely that the honour for what ho 
had done belonged not to him but to God who, through the 
intercession of Our Lady had performed all so generously .. 
u I ”, he insisted, “ am but a poor weak, blind instrument 
in their Hands. However there is no joy without sorrow, 
no rose without thorns, but in ail we must see the Holy 
will of that God, Who will never abandon us. He, who 
despite the raging of the wildest tempest will safely guide 
us through the storm to the Haven of Peace. Courage 
then. Let us always be courageous : never tiring of joy¬ 
fully running along the path of virtue : always striving to 
do good whenever we can, as well as ever we can ; for 
then God will always be with us.” 

Nor was the storm which he hinted at long delayed 
and when it did break so frightful was the tempest, that 
he felt himself, to quote the words of the petition, “ con¬ 
strained by duty to expose to the Sacred Congregation the 
more serious of the grave and almost innumerable vexa¬ 
tions with which the enemy of good has endeavoured during 
a period of almost ten years, to overwhelm and destroy 
this poor Salesian Congregation.” And yet in the midst 
of so much bitterness beset as he was, on all sides, by 
anxieties and troubles came the promised ray of comfort. 
From Rome he received word that the building of the 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart had so far progressed that 
a small temporary chapel had already been opened, whilst 
contemporaneously, Monsignor Fagnano could report from 
Patagonia that two Apostolic expeditions into the fast¬ 
nesses had resulted in hundreds of baptisms. How his 
apostolic heart beat when these joyous tiding were borne 
to him...how he longed to see the Kingdom of Christ 
spread upon earth . .. what indescribable happiness he felt 
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when he heard the story of fresh conquests made ; fresh 
lands subdued. And this bliss was still more amplified 
when his sons were the instruments . .. when the Salesians 
were in the front ranks of the triumphant army. 

















CHAPTER IV. 

The Church of St. John the Evangelist, 

Father Rua attests that not only in Italy but through¬ 
out the whole world was spread the fame o£ the sanctity 
of the Venerable Servant of God ; and this even during his 
life. From every part of the world poured letters implo¬ 
ring his prayerful intercession couched in such terms that 
it was evident that the writers regarded him as a saint. 
Particularly during the latter years of his life, his tours 
took almost the nature of ‘ triumphs ’—tremendous crowds 
flocked about him everywhere, all seeking a word with 
him ; all desirous of receiving his so efficacious blessing. 
As time went on he was constrained to travel more and ■ 
more to obtain financial assistance for his ever increasing 
obligations and God so disposed that these journevs, taken 
primarily for the purpose of collecting alms, should also 
serve to diffuse a more widespread knowledge of the work 
confided to Don Bosco. Innumerable are those, who in 
the course of these travels benefitted by his healing benedic¬ 
tion, for he carried comfort and h-ealth with him wherever 
he went. 

In the beginning of 1882 the solicitude of Don Bosco 
drove him once more into France in search of alms for the 
following projects : in Turin—the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist and its adjoining institute ; another Church at 
Bordeaux, and the Sacred Heart Basilica at Rome. In the 
course of this journey he delivered a lecture on the Pata- 
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gonian Missions before the Central Council of the Propa¬ 
gation of the Faith, and when he had concluded one of his 
audience asked him, “ How do you have the courage to 
start so many enterprises? What resources have you 
got?” The priest raised his eyes to Heaven and with a 
gentle smile replied, “ Divine Providence is my only re¬ 
source, but listen ”, and he went on to relate the following 
incident. “Just a few days ago I had to !pay £. 750 
before five o’clock, in connection with the building of the 
Sacred Heart Basilica at Rome, and at hnlf-past four, 
there was not a penny in the house. In accordance with 
my usual custom in sucli predicaments, I sent some boys 
to pray before the Blessed Sacrament for my intentions 
and they could have hardly arrived there, when it was 
announced that a foreign priest wished to speak with me. 
When iho visitor arrived he informed me that he had 
intended leaving me in his will £, 400 and when he had 
mentioned his intention to one of his friends, the latter 
promised that he too would similarly leave £. 350. “ When 

I left his house, however,” the visitor went on, “it struck 
me that perhaps the money would be of far greater utility 
now than later on, so I decided that I would bring the 
money along on Saturday. This morning I went along to 
my friend’s to tell him what I proposed doing and he quite 
fell in with my suggestion .and handed over his offering. 

I relumed home to put the money in my safe but when 
I got there, l don’t know what happened But I seemed all 
confused and bewildeied and I don’t know what came over 
me but, instead of putting my friend’^ offering in the safe 
I seized my own £. 400 and hurried off to the railway 
station. My head seemed to clear a bit when I got there 
an 1 Lthought within myself, ‘Now whit on earth am 
I 'ojnghere? I’m not going to Turin today .. Toda is 
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not Saturday and Saturday is the appointed day.’ How¬ 
ever after musing a bit in this way I thought, 4 well seeing 
I’ve got as far as the station I might as well go now. 
Better sooner than later. Here lam then and here is the 
,£. 750.” Don Boseo without saying a word went into 
the waiting room and there, as he expected, was the con¬ 
tractor come for his money, The man at once demanded 
payment of his account to which Don Bosco remarked 
44 1 haven’t got the money but this good priest has ”, and 
turning to the father he told him of the embarassing posi¬ 
tion from which his providential visit had relieved him. 

Marseilles gave Don Bosco hospitality for about a 
month and then, on the very day of his departure he was 
t iken to see a young girl who, for fifteen days, had been 
able neither to eat or drink. Tormented by a burning 
thirst she answered an eager 6 yes ’ to Don Bosco’s request 
as to whether she would like a cup of water ; but her 
mother interjected, 44 She cannot swallow anything—neither 
liquid nor food.” Don Bosco took a cup of water in his 
hands, and then after reciting a brief prayer, blessed the 
girl and handed her the vessel saving, 44 Drink The girl 
greedily drank the water and the liquid as she swallowed 
it seemed to be infusing new life into her and as she 
drained the last drops, she burst out into a joyful cry, 
44 Oh Maman, I’m sure I’m quite well now. I’m perfectly 
better again.” The tears swelled up into Don Bosco’s eyes 
and, as he left the room he kept repeating, 44 May God and 
Mary Help of Christians be everywhere praised.” . . . The 
girl immediately got up and dressed herself and sat at the 
head of the stairs impatiently waiting her father’s return 
from work. When she heard the welcome footsteps, she 
ran down to him, 44 Daddy, Daddy, I am all right now. 
Don Bosco has cured me.” The shock was too much for the 
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good father and he fainted away but with the loving atten¬ 
tion lavished on him by his daughter who, but a few brief 
hours before, had been lying at death’s door, he soon re¬ 
covered. 

Opportunity was taken of Don Bosco’s visit to Genoa 
to hold there the first meeting of the Salesian Co-operators 
of that town and he developed the following thought for 
them. 44 God has commanded each one to love his neigh¬ 
bour as himself, but amongst these neighbours, the poor 
and abandoned clearly stand out as demanding particular 
care and attention .... God has put into the hands of those 
possessing money, a key which is able to open two doors— 
the door leading to Heaven and the door leading to Hell. 

As you open your safes to give an offering to God’s poor, 
you open too, at the same time the gate of Heaven : as you 
close your chests, hoarding up your money without taking 
thought of those in need, contemporaneously you close the 
gate of Heaven in your own face. Truly indeed, wealth 
is the key that unlocks both Heaven and Hell.” 

That His Holiness, Popo Leo XIII, took more than a 
passing interest in Don Bosco is evidenced in the ‘audience 
which he gave to a certain Mr. Devecchi. 44 And who are 
you pleasantly asked the Pope. 44 1 am Don Bosco’s 
music -master ”. :4 Then I know that you have little time 

for yourself. Don Bosco is not the kind of man to let you 
stand aboutf wasting your time. I know him.” Later in 
the same year a number of Salesians were admitted into 
the Pontiff’s presence who, after enquiring graciously after 
Don Bosco’s health, adjoined, 44 Don Bosco is a saint.” 
This same expression, Leo XIII repeated on many other 
occasions, 44 Yes, I know Don Bosco well. He is a saint.” 


















CHAPTER V, 

The Paris Triumph. 1883, 

One of Don Bosco’s engagements the following year 
was to give a lecture on ‘Patagonia’ before the French 
Geographical Society and his speech displaced a wonder¬ 
fully intimate knowledge of his subject : with minute 
detail he described every detail of the country, its flora 
and fauna, its physical and geographical features, its 
peoples and their conditions—every phase was dealt with 
by him. Marvelling at his erudition he was asked, “ But 
where did you gain such an extensive knowledge of this 
country, about which so very little is known ?” “ I saw 

it all in my ‘ dreams ’ was the reply. * 

From Lyons, Don Bosco went on to Paris and here he 
was ’lionised’ for a fortnight; a veritable wavq of enthusiasm 
sweeping over all the Parisians, can ying everything before 
it: sceptics and believers; atheists and religious, alt succumb¬ 
ed — no one was free. The following few extracts mostly 
taken from the secular newspapers of that day will perhaps 
give some little idea, however vague, of the interest aroused 
by his visit. 

“The vast multitudes that surround him comprehend that 
he has no time to hear their Confessions and hence when 
they thus so enthusiastically crowd round his person, they 

* This lecture won for Don Bosco Gold Medal of the Society Geo- 
graphique de Lyons. 
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desire but to obtain his blessing and to crave a remembrance 

in his prayer.The good priest hears all, interests himself 

in everybody, invoking on all the benediction Of Mary, Help 
or Christians. He showed not the the slightest consideration 
for his own persona] comfort being content to abandon 

himself whole-heartedly Ic his callers. » e is there for 

them...Mossing, consoling and comforting all... He rises at 
five in the morning and then until 7.3 > deals with his 
correspondence. Such a mountain of letters requiring reply 
reach him that six or seven secretaries are necessary. After 
Mass, he is at (lie disposal of those who wish to see him and 
for the rest of the day he is busily occupied giving audien¬ 
ces, preaching or speaking. At night he returns again to 
his correspondence, managing, usually about midnight, to 
retire to his room. 

Sometimes the waiting crowd was so great that he had 
to adopt a subterfuge. “The crowd is so great”, he said on 
one occasion when at the Madeleine, “that I cannot possibly 
see them ail, and yet I hate to think of sending them away 
d.sappointed. Let them pass in front of me, and I will hear 
just one word from each.” And so the people formed up 
in one long line, each saying one phrase as they arrived in 
front of him. “Please pray for me”, “My mother is 
sick—please pray for her”, “Ask Our Lady to help me”, 
these and a thousand other similar requests were the phrases 
most usually heard. The people were passing at the rate 
of about forty a minute and after two hours Don Bosco, 
anxious to keep another appointment, said, “Go and see 
how many more there are.” “About five hundred yet” 
was the response. The procession continued for another 
hour. “Please are we nearly finished yet ?” 

“There are more than a thousand waiting now ! ” 

Once, so dense was thr crowd abound his house, that the 
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carriage could not drive up, and he was forced to get out 
and walk. He managed to make his way through to the 
door unrecognised and then wishful to ascend to his room 
asked, “Please let me past...I must get through...” “No, 
wait your turn”, was the brusque reply showered on him 
from all sides, “my number’s 15”, and “mine’s 20” shouted 
another, for to regulate the multitude, numbered tickets 
had been issued, and thus everything went on very 

orderly.Don Bosco tried courteously to insist but they 

still barred his way. “Then, if you won t let me past at 
least let me rest here a little.” “No, No, go back to your 
own place”, was shouted at him from all sides. “Take 
your turn.” “But if I don't go first, no one will be able 
to speak to Don Bosco.” “Why ? “Because I am Don 
Bosco.” “Ha, Ha, Ha What a good joke. But we’re too 
old to be caught with that kind of tale , and they would 
not let him go to his own room. After repeated attempts 
bad proved but a waste of breath, he realised the futility 
arguing further and going out of the house he called upon 
a sick man who, but for this contretemps, would have been 
denied the consolaiion of seeing Don Bosco. 

After saying Mass one day in the Chapel of Perpetual 
Adoration, his server said to him. “Please Father, I want 
to go on the Missions but my health is not strong enough. 
Please pray for me that I may be strong enough to become 
a missionary.” “My dear son”, replied Don Bosco, you 
will receive that grace. I will remember you every day 
in my Thanksgiving after Mass...The sequel is dated many 
years later—1916 to be precise, for in that year the one-time 
server was appointed Vicar—Apostolic of Alaska, after ha¬ 
ving, as Father Joseph Cremont, done many useful years 
work on the missions. 

From Paris the tour continued ; and in in every place 
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had the same tale to be told—mothers would hold out their 
little ones craving his blessing ; whilst the sick and infirm 
would pitiously implore his powerful and merciful inter¬ 
cession. While at Senislhac he went to visit a dying 
baby. After giving his blessing her turned to the dis¬ 
tracted mother who was kneeling at the bedside sobbing 
pitifully, “ Don’t cry, for in an hour a change for the 

better will set in and the child will soon be better.” And 

it was as he had said—at the end of an hour the baby 

began to improve and soon it was as well as ever 

again. 

One day a lady, weeping bitterly, made her way into 
Don Bosco’s presence and told him how her son, a clerk 
in a government office was in prison, charged with em¬ 
bezzlement. “To obtain this grace”, Don Bosco told her 
“ you must recite such-and-such a prayer until such-and- 
such a date.” “Yes, yes, I will do it”, said ibe woman 
eagerly,” only obtain for me that my son be soon released.” 
i But that is not enough ”, continued the priest, “ you must 
make a good Confession and Communion.” “ 1 have not 
been to Confession for twenty years ”, replied the unhappy 
mother, “ but I assure you that I will go.” “ Will you 
promise also to remain faithful?” “Yes, Father.” Then 
Don Bosco took three medals and handing one to her said, 
“This is for you ”, and “this”, giving her the second, 
“ is for your son ”, whilst the third one he handed over to 
her without a word. The lady looked into Don Bosco’s 
face and then, without another word hurriedly left the 
room. There were, in fact, three in her family and con¬ 
vinced that God had spoken to the third member of the 
family through the unspoken word of the priest she hurried 
off home and pressed the medal into the hands of her 
husband saying, “ Oh this one must be for you, Don 
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Bosco did not say anything but he is a saint and he knows 
that you have need of it.” And the husband who also had 
not entered a Church for many long years being struck 
by grace answered, “I will go and make my peace with 

God,”.When the trial came off, the son was acquitted, 

and from that day forward all three . . father, mother and 
son led exemplary lives. 

Not long after the incident related above, a man was 
carried in to Don Bosco suffering from dropsy. The 
doctors had given him but a few days to live yet, as Don 
Bosco pronounced the formula of the blessing, the swelling 
disappeared, and the man left the room cured. Nor did 
Don Bosco wait for the sick and infirm to visit him : he 
also went out on his errands of mercy carrying sight to 
the blind ; strength to the weak. So widespread grew his 
fame, bo great became his reputation that he felt it neces¬ 
sary to protest publicly from the pulpit that the credit 
must not be assigned to him but to his Patroness and 
Inspirer, Mary Help of Christians. As he arrived at this 
point, one of his congregation stood up and reported how 
Don Bosco had been called in to visit a mother and son 
who were lying at the portals of death—the priest had 
given them his benediction and at once they could declare 
themselves well again. That mother”, concluded the 

man in broken tones, “ was my wife ; that son, my_”, 

but he could continue no longer with his recital : his feel¬ 
ings were too deep. A deep feeling of sympathy surged 
through the whole church ... Don Bosco himsejf being so 
moved that, after trying in vain to articulate something, 
he abruptly turned on his heels and left the pulpit. 

At the invitation of the Little Sisters of the Assump¬ 
tion, an admirable order of devoted nuns who concern 
themselves with the wants of the sick-poor, Don Bosco on 
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April 25th. went to visit their House at Grenville and on 
that occasion he told the Mother-Foundress that she would 
die in her 59th. year. A few months later he called on 
them again and the nuns hastened to tell him that their 
Mother was ill, begging that he would intercede with God 
for, they said, “ if our Foundress is taken away from us 
now, what will happen to the Institute ? Oh do ask God 
to let her stay a little longer.” But Don Bosco shaking 
his heaid replied, This work comes from God and can 
support itself without her...” The saintly mother died 
on September 18th. of that same year, being then 59 years 
of age. 
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CHAPTER VI 

From Paris to Frohsdorf. 1883, 

While at Paris a gentleman came in one evening and 
and after a long and intimate conversation with Don Bosco 
he asked 44 Have you ever heard of Paul Bert ? ” “ Oh 

yes ”, replied Don Bosco, for Paul Bert was the Author 
of a book of false philosophy which had been condemned 
and put on the Index. “Well”, added the man, “lam 
Paul Bert and I want you to tell me candidly what you 
think of my book.” “ I am sorry but I know very little 
of it, save that it has been put on the Index.” “ Here 
then is a copy of my book. Read through it, noting in 
the margin where I have gone wrong, and I assure you 
that I will at once bring out a revised edition embodying 
all your alterations. Joyfully, Don Bosco arranged to 
have the revision made by a competent person, for he, 
owing to stress of other work, had no time for such a task 
and soon a corrected edition was on the market. 

Another evening Victor Hugo came to visit him. Don 
Bosco himself tells the story. “ A gentleman who had 
been waiting for about three hours to see me, was at length 
admitted at about eleven o’clock one evening. His first 
words to me were, 4 1 desire to tell you at the very outset 
that I do not believe any of the so-called miracles which 
they say you have worked during these past days in Paris 
and elsewhere.’ “ Do you believe in religion ? ” I asked 
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him. 44 When was a little child I believed what my parents 
believed simply because they told me so, but when I grew 
older I left religion aside and lived as a philosopher—lived, 
that is, for the present life only, caring only, for mate¬ 
rials happiness ; looking upon the idea of a future life as a 
fable of childhood days ; worthy of being ranked with 
fairy stories bogiemen and other like childish foolishness.” 

Don Bosco realised that his visitor was an educated 
well-read man but made no attempt to discover his 
identity, contenting himself with briefly setting forth the 
Catholic viewpoint and making arrangements for a further 
appointment on the morrow. . 

When, the next day, the % stranger entered lie affec¬ 
tionately embraced Don Bosco saying, 44 1 am not quite 
the type of man you have taken me for : yesterday I was 
not serious. I was just playing a joke on you to see what 
you would say. I am Victor Hugo and I would like you 
to be my friend. Truly and sincerely I believe in God 
and I hope to die in the safe hands of a priest who will 
recommend my soul to its Creator.” 

He had not opportunity of seeing Don Bosco for the 
latter left Paris at rather short notice a few days later and 
alas ! when on May 25th Hugo found himself at the point 
of death, he sent for a priest but...his 4 friends ’ prohibited 
him from receiving the Last Sacraments. 

On another occasion, a gentleman said point-blank to 
Don Boscq, 44 1 don’t believe in your miracle.” 44 Pve never 
worked any ” was the reply. 44 But everybody says you 
have.” 44 Then every body is wrong. 1 have simply asked 
God, in His Infinite Mercy to bless some one who has 
recommended himself to our prayers and the Good God 
has rewarded our faith by deigning to listen to us.” 

When the train bearing Don Bosco moved out of Paris 
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not a soul in the compartment spoke...all hearts were full 
to overflowing...How many marvels they had seen accom¬ 
plished through the bounty of the Madonna... Don Bosco 
himself was the first to break the silence. “ Can you 
remember, Father Rua, the road running from Buttigliera 
to Murialdo ? There on the right, is a little hill with a 
tiny cottage perched on the top...and that cottage, shelter¬ 
ed me and mine. There, to that field which lies at the foot 
of the path leading down the hill I, a poor boy of ten, 
used to lead the cattle. What if all those fine ladies and 
gentlemen had known that they were acclaiming a poor 
country peasant from Becchi? It’s a joke of Providence ! 

A month or two after his return to Turin, he was asked 
to visit Count Chambord at Frohsdorf but on the score 
that he had not fully recovered from his French tour, he 
asked to be excused...The gravest pressure being brought 
to bear on him, he at length consented to reconsider his 
decision and consequently early one morning he might 
have been seen making his way slowly up the imposing 
carriage drive that leads to the Castle of Frohsdorf. His 
arrival had been awaited with the utmost anxiety and as 
Don Bosco entered the stately portals he was informed 
that the illustrious invalid was in his death agony. Being 
at once shewn into the sick chamber Doq Bosco approach¬ 
ed the bedside and after a quick glance at the Count said 
confidently to the apprehensive by standers : “ This man is 
not nigh unto death.” And after imparting his blessing 
he went to the chapel without another word, to say Mass. 

He was making his thanksgiving when a message came 
that the Count wished to see him, but silently bowing his 
head he continued to pray. At last he rose to his feet 
and slowly moved towards the sick room. Entering he 
was closetted for a short time with the invalid and had 
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just turned to leave the room when a sudden shout bursting 
from the lips of the Count, brought him to a sudden halt. 
“ I’m cured I’m cured,” he shouted, his eyes sparkling 
with excitement, “...Don Bosco is a saint and I’m indeed 
pleased to have seen him.” 

It so happened that that very day was the Count’s 
birthday and in the evening a party was to be given in his 
honour. The guests had arrived and were just taking 
their seats around the table when, to their joy and sur¬ 
prise, in walked the Count himself. “ I did not want you 
to drink my health in my absence”, he remarked and fill¬ 
ing a glass of wine he proposed a toast. 

Not the least surprised by this event was the celebrated 
Dr. Vulpian of the Parisian Medical Faculty who stated 
definitely that no clear manifestation of the intercession of 
the Madonna was clearer than this. 

This cure drew so much notice to himself that Don 
Bosco on his return to Turin once again thought it wise to 
protest that to God and our Lady alone was to be attributed 
the honour and the praise for these wondrous things, 
Mary Help of Christians ; She is the Wonder-Worker, She 
is the Dispenser of graces, the Worker of Miracles. 

But the Count was not fated to live long for his death 
took place, under rather mysterious circumstances about a 
week later. One report says that, while out hunting, he 
received a severe blow in the chest owing to repercussion 
of his gun and a tumour set in. but an autopsy revealed no 
trace of any such tumour. Hence we may say that his 
death is a mystery, which history may, one day, discover. 






















CHAPTER Yll. 

A memorable audience with the Pope. 1883—1884. 

We have now arrived at what is perhaps the most sol¬ 
emn period of Don Bosco’s life Salesian Houses had 
flourished exceedingly; the Missions of Patagonia daily 
spoke of baptisms given, fresh teritory conquered and Don 
Bosco himself, with every second of every hour consecrated 
to the glory of God and the 'welfare of souls, though worn 
out by old age and infirmity, daily renewed this heroic 
sacrifice of self, following with unswerving loyalty and 
constancy, his predestined aim. Feeble as he was, his 
heroic courage triumphed . over bodily infirmity ; the 
strength of his will overcoming the weakness of his limbs. 

On the eve of the' Feast of St. Rose of Lima, he dreamt 
that he was in a large hall surrounded by many of his 
friends and others who had preceded him to Eternity one of 
these, Aloysius Coll.e, clothed in wondrous beauty,a celestial 
light encircling him from head to „ foot, approached and 
shewed the Servant of God, as in a panorama, the ultimate 
development of the Salesian work in America : picturing 
the difficulties and trials that would be encountered en route 
and showing those brave Salesians who were to bear the 
brunt of the battle. Don Bosco concluded his account of 
this ‘dream’ in the following words, “The Salesians will 
draw the peoples of America to the Feet of Christ by the 
sweetness of St. Francis of Sales. The first steps will be 
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difficult: to train the first savages aright will be hard; but 
their sons, obedient to the voice of the missionary, will 
abandon their wild lives and, henceforward lead a peaceful 
existence. Barbarism will give place to civilization and 
many savages will seek shelter in the One True Fold.” 

At the beginning of 1884, the health of Don Bosco once 
more caused general consternation: a severe attack of 
bronchitis allied to general prostration resulting from over¬ 
work, brought him to a dangerous pass and probably, only 
the saintly heroism of a young cleric saved his life. This 
young Salesian, Aloysius Gamerro though at the beautiful 
age of twenty-four—the flower of life—decided to plead 
with God to take the son and spare the father. He was en¬ 
joying perfect health; his constitution was naturally robust, 
nevertheless he assured his companions that he felt certain 
that his sacrifice would be accepted. During the night of 
February 1st., he suddenly fell ill and after lingering for 
two days, he passed quietly away, with look of heavenly 
joy on his face. When the news of the death was conveyed 
to Don Bosco, he was so touched that, for a moment he 
could not speak; then a smile spread over his face as he 
replied, “But this is not at all right; after working so 
hard for all these years, I think I am fully entitled to go 
and take a rest and instead here is one preceeding me whose 
work had hardly been begun.” 

The urgent need for funds once more sent Don Bosco 
On a tour through France ; though the journey was made 
much against the advice of everybody ; the Archbishop of 
Turin going so far as to say that it would almost be a 
mortal sin to leave Turin with his health in so precarious 
a state, whilst the doctor advised him that he w^ould look 
upon it as a miracle of the first class, if he arrived at 
Nizza Marittima. But Don Bosco felt that he had no 
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choice in the matter ; he really must go and so alter draw¬ 
ing up his Last Will he put into Father Cagliero’s hands a 
little box saying “This will serve as a memento of me. 
Take care of it.” The box was not opened until six 
months later when it was found to contain a gold ring 

.another prescient hint of the recipient’s forthcoming 

elevation to the episcopacy. 

Don Bosco arrived at Nizza on March 4th., and it 
looked as though the doctor’s dismal forecast were about 
to be realised for the priest was by no means well and a 
doctor had to be called in. Yet despite his illness he ful¬ 
filled his duties to the best of his ability seeing with his 
accustomed affability all who called upon him. On the 
morning of the 10th. a lady entered the room carrying in 
her arms a little girl about ten years old. The child’s 
eyes were heavily bandaged ; “ My poor girl’s eyes are 

so bad ”, said the sorrowing mother, “ that she is crying 
all the night with the pain. Please give her your blessing, 
Father.” Don Bosco after blessing the girl gave her also 
a medal and as she pressed it to her lips, he enquired, “ And 
what is wrong with you, my child?” “Nothing Father.” 
“ Oh, yes there is ”, interjected the mother, “ her eyes are 
bad : they are always aching.” He turned again to the 
child, “Are your eyes bad now?”, “No, Father.” “ You 
stupid little girl”, again interrupted the lady, “her eyes 
are so bad that she cannot bear- the light of day and is 
always crying with the pain.” Don Bosco took the ban¬ 
dages off the child’s eyes and said, “Can you see all 
right?’’ “Yes Father, I can see everything well.’ 5 
“ What are you saying, you silly girl? No, Father, she 
cannot see, she has not been able to see anything for a 
loug time now ”, the mother interrupted again. Once 
more he turned to the girl, “ Tell me. Your eyes were 
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once bad but they are now quite well again—that’s true, 
isn’t it ?” The child nodded assent gazing the while con¬ 
fusedly at the mother who was glaring at the child as 
though she would have liked to strike her. The priest could 
not persuade the mother that her daughter had been cured, 
and the lady as she almost dragged the child out of the 
room angrily said to her, “ Keep silent: it is not possible 
that you should have been cured so quickly.” The 
girl was jumping and skipping for sheer joy as she went 
along, but now and again she would halt and look dubiously 
at her mother as though doubtful whether she ought to 
accept her mother’s word or the evidence of her own 
senses. 

The tour of 1884 is a tender confirmation of the good¬ 
ness of Our Lady for on all sides as he went along, swelled 
a hymn of thanksgiving to Her for favour received. 
Hundreds or even perhaps thousands of graces were 
showered down by her and Don Bosco when afterwards 
speaking of these days was moved to tears at the thought 
of Her gracious bounty poured out so abundantly. 

From France he passed on to Rome where he sought 
from the Pope certain privileges for the Salesian Society, 
nor was the petition submitted in vain for the Sovereign 
Pontiff, graciousness itself towards the Servant of God, 
responded “ 1 concede you everything you ask...Every¬ 
thing that is necessary for the Society I willingly grant 

you.You may think at times, that you are being 

opposed, that I am not as favourable to you as 1 might be, 
but I wish to assure that even the Pope cannot always do 
all he would like. Rest certain however that 1 love you— 
I am all and always for the Salesians ; the first of your 
co-operators. Who is your enemy is an enemy of God 
and I certainly would fear to do anything against you . i.. 
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God is the Sustainer, Guide and Promoter of your Con¬ 
gregation and this is your secret, the hidden force that 
propels you forward, the motive power that will enable 
you to triumph over every obstacle, to crush every foe.” 

Afterwards they went on to discuss, in detail the work 
of the Salesians—every phase being examined in detail, for 
in every sphere of Salesian activity, the Holy Father took 
a paternal interest. “ I bless your co-operators abundantly 
and promise to remember them every day during the Holy 
'Mass.... I am not content to be a mere co*operator : I insist 
on being a worker , a piomotor , for the Pope should not 

stand outside a work which is doing so much good.You 

say your Missionaries have already baptised about 15,000 
savages : that is indeed a goodly number and I am indeed 
grateful that so many souls have been saved. The salva¬ 
tion of souls is a magnificent work and one that brings joy 
to the heart of the Sovereign Pontiff.” Then with the 
Apostolic Benediction given with moving sincerity and 
affection, this memorable audience concluded. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

The First Salesian Bishop. 1884. 

Another pledge of Don Bosco’s sanctity was given about 
this time. On July 2nd., a cry of horror rang through the 
whole of Italy for outbreaks of cholera were being reported 
from many districts and it was feared that this dread disease 
was soon to rage throughout the whole country . But con¬ 
temporaneously with this news, came the announcement 
that Don Bosco had discovered an infallible remedy. 
Receive Holy Communion with the proper dispositions ; 
repeat often the ejaculation 6 Mary, Help of Christians Pray 
for us wear a medal of the Blessed Virgin and make an 
offering to some work of Charity in Her honour —this was 
the remedy which the priest broadcasted wide-wide through 
the columns of the 4 Salesian Bulletin ’ and u armed with 
this antidote”, writes the Marchioness Gargolla, “one 
could go to work in a Leper Colony, certain that not the 
slighted harm would befall him.” Hundreds of thousands 
of these medals were distributed in Italy and elsewhere 
and no one who wore one, contracted the fatal disease. 
From Marseilles, Father Ad bera wrote, “ The city is half 
deserted, about 100,000 inhabitants having fled and it is 
an uncommon sight to see anyone walking about the streets'. 
The deaths average between ninety and a hundred a day 
but, thanks to Mary, Help of Christians, the plague hftU“ 
not made its way into our Institute. Four times we sd)4 ( 
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in a boy all the symptoms of cholera but almost immediately 
afterwards, we had the consolation that the danger had 
passed us by and that the cholera was not to enter. In 
addition to the 150 boys boarding in the House we have 
many day-pupils and not one of our scholars has fallen a 
victim.... It is consoling too to be able to record that 
none of our benefactors and friends either have, up to the 
time of writing, fallen sick.” Similar accounts came from 
every otcher place in which Don JBosco’s ‘prescription’ was 

put into practice.no one who wore a medal of Our 

Lady Help of Christians paid tribute, however slight, to 
k King Cholera.’ 

“The indefatigable priest Don Bosco does not want to 
be less philantropic than the Pope ”, ran a news message 
in the “ Corriere della Sera ” one evening, “ for ho has 
offered to receive into the Oratory every boy, aged from 
twelve tosixteen, made orphan by the cholera plague. 3 ’ 

In our last Chapter we spoke of the kindly interest 
which Leo XLII took in the Salesians and now gratefully 
we record another confirmatory incident. After announc¬ 
ing the appointment of Father Cagliero as Vicar-Apostolic 
of Patagonia, His Holiness added that noticing that the 
health of Don Bosco was daily growing worse and hence 
fearing for the future of the Society in case of a sudden 
catastrophe should leave the Salesians fatherless and un¬ 
prepared, he suggested that some-one be named ‘Vicar’ 
with power of succession. This wish brought sadness to 
the hearts of all, for they too had realised—though hating 
to give expression to the thought—that their Spiritual Fa¬ 
ther’s course was almost run ... .and soon he must leave 
them for ever.Hence on the 27th. November follow¬ 

ing, it was announced that Father Michael llua had been 
appoint^ Vicar General with right of succession* 
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A few days later, Don Bosco had the consolation of 
assisting at the episcopal consecration of his ex-pupil. 
When the proclamation arrived announcing the elevation 
of Father Cagliero to the Titular Bishopric of Magida, the 
Bishop-elect immediately went to Don Bosco and asked 
him to reveal the secret which he Had often hinted at, in 
veiled terms, since 1854. “ Come to me on the eve of 

your Consecration and I will tell you all ” Don Bosco 
promised. 

On the evening of December Cth. 1884, the two were 
together in Don Bosco’s room and the priest turned to the 
Bishop-elect, “ Do you remember that serious illness you 
had when you were young ? ” “ Yes, I recall it very well. 

I remember that though you brought the Last Sacraments 
to me, you refused to administer them when you came into 
the room, for you said that I would recover and go with the 
breviary under my arm, far, far away. And you wouldn’t 
tell me anymore though I’ve often pressed you to.” (At 
the end of 1854 whilst attending on cholera-stricken 
patients, the youth Cagliero himself caught the plague, 
which developed rapidly and the doctors, abandoning all 
hope, suggested that the Last Sacraments be administered. 
The boy himself was fully cognisant of his dangerous con¬ 
dition and, in reply to his request, was told that Don Bosco 
would soon attend on him, to bring him the last consola¬ 
tions of Holy Mother Church.) Don Bosco nodded his 
head as the Bishop-elect concluded. “ Yes, that is right, 

I told you that you would go with your breviary under 
your arm, far...far .... far. Now I will tell you the rest. 
When I entered your room T drew back in astonishment 
for there, flying around with an olive branch in its month, “ 
was a beautiful dove encircled by a dazzling light* ... it 
fluttered round for a second Qr two ? and then after touching 
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you lightly on the lips with the branch, it let it gently fall 
on your head. Then it flew away. I knew then, at once 
that you were not to Hie but that you were predestined to 
do many things for the glory of God. That olive branch, 
held for a moment to your lips, was a figure of the peace 
which your words would bring to many, whilst the dazzling 
splendour of the dove, symbolised the plenitude of grace 
which the Holy Ghost was going to infuse in you. Nor 
was this one vision sufficient, for immediately another 
followed and T saw around your bed, a crowd of rude 
savages with hands outstretched, seemingly imploring your 
help...These two visions were momentary and neither you 
nor the others in the room at the time, saw anything.” 
As this vision faded away, Don Bosco approached the 
bedsido. and Cagliero asked, 66 Tell me truly, will this con¬ 
fession be my last ? Do not be afraid to tell the truth: 
1 really want to know.” Don Bosco thought Don Bosco 
paused for a moment uncertain, and then counted, “Tell 
me which would you prefer—Paradise or a longer lease of 
life?” “I think I would prefer Paradise, Father?” 
“No, my child, Our Lord does not want you to die yet. 
You must live and do many things for Him. You will 

live.then lator on you will become a cleric .... then 

a priest.and then .... with your breviary under your 

arm you will go . ... .far .... far . . far away . . ” His voice 
faded away and he said no more. The boy said eagerly, 
“ Then there’s no reason for me to make my last Confes¬ 
sion .. Thank God I have nothing to worry over so I can 
wait for my Confession until I get up.” “ Yes that will 
do ”, replied Don Bosco, “ you can wait until you are up ’% 
and he did not hear the boy’s Confession nor administer 
the Last Sacraments though but and hour before, the 
doctors had stated that there was no hope of recovery ; and 
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the mother too, who was at the bedside was weeping bitterly 
thinking that the end had come. 

It was onlv later that Don Bosco realised that the 
savages he had seen by the bedside wore those of Patagonia 
and Terra del Fuoco but right from that very moment ihe 
felt that the boy would one day be a bishop and often he 
would refer, more or less broadly, to the future elevation 
to the episcopacy of his pupil. 

During the last nights of November, Don Bosco’s re¬ 
pose was disturbed by dreams, or rather ‘nightmares’. 
During one night he saw the devils holding a conference 
as to the best means to destroy the Society but though 
manifold were the suggestions, not one met with universal 
approval though lust, love of riches, undue liberty, and 
unrestrained striving after knowledge seemed to be most 
favoured. The meeting broke up in some disorder, to be 
resumed the following evening, and this time the meeting 
concluded amidst general hilarity for they thought they 
had found the rock on which, possibly, the Society might 
founder ; it being unanimously resolved that the best wav 
to break up the Society was by suggesting transgressions 
of the rules. 

These dreams naturally caused Don Bosco considerable 
anxiety during the day, and more than once he spoke his 
mind clearly. For example on November 12th. “Every 
day it comes home to me with ever increasing force that 
there is a glorious future in store for our Society...! see 
clearly the great conquests we will make...the immense 
good that we will do...When Uraguay, the Argentine and 
Patagonia have quietened down, they will become magni¬ 
ficent fields for us but we. must hold firmly to the notion 
that our primary, our principal work is that of the Festive 
Oratories. So long as we are satisfied to confine our work 
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to the poor and abandoned, no one will envy us. From 
these Festive Oratories we will draw priests who will be 
models to others ; who will be respected even by those who 
are antagonistic to the clergy. These Oratories too will 
gain for us the appreciation and respect of “the whole world. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Another Visit to France 1885=1886. 

The departure of Monsignor Cagliero at the head of 
another band of missionaries was fixed for 1st. February 
and during the evening fixed for the departure, Don Bosco 
had a 6 dream ’ in which he seemed to be giving the mis¬ 
sionaries this last counsel, “ Not knowledge but piety—not 
riches but zeal will accomplish great work for the greater 
glory of God and the salvation of souls.” Then, in mind* 
he was transported to America and he saw that in every 
house the Salesians had conquered by humility, work and 
temperance. To him was revealed in a moment of time, 
the past, the present and the future of the Salesian Mis- 
isons in the Americas—the difficulties and trials, the 
successes and set-backs they must endure. “ Suddenly ”, 
records Don Bosco, “the scene again changed and I seemed 
to be standing in an immense hall into which were troop¬ 
ing nation by nation, a tremendous number of people—of 
an infinite variety of race and colour—each section repre¬ 
senting a country in which the Salesians are, or will be, 
represented. Here and there I could see many Salesians 
and Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians in white gar¬ 
ments over which was thrown a red mantle, and amongst 
the natives too there were many wearing the same coloured 
dresses. My interpreter explained that these savages 
having themselves drunk of the Word of Christ were now 
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themselves proclaimers of His doctrine. 4 And that great 
army of children clothed in rough skins. Who are they?’, 
was my next question. ‘These are the sons of Cam who, 
not having renounced the heredity of Levi will reinforce 
the army engaged in extending the Kingdom of God... 
Their number was, at first small, but I he sons of their sons 
will augment it. . ..” 

Asa result of this ‘ dream ’ concludes Don Bosco, “ I 
gave to Monsignor Cagliero and advice of the gravest 
importance : inculcate on all your followers the importance 
of promoting wherever they go ecclesiastic and religious 
vocations.” 

After the departure of these devoted missionaries, Don 
Bosco’s health steadily declined, yet his spirit was as 
dauntless as ever and, in face of all advice, he set out once 
more for France. March 27th. found him at Cannes and 
in the evening of that day a whole family of seven persons 
entered the room ; they sought a blessing for their baby 
who was alas! sadly deformed. The priest gladly complied 
with their request and as he raised his hands in benediction 
over the child, a cry of intense joy rose from all, for the 
child was deformed no longer .. Once again had the heal¬ 
ing words of the benediction of Mary, Help of Christians 
proved efficacious. 

Before departing for Toulon, he was visited bv three 
ladies, one of whom suffered from paralysis : her arms 
lay, a hideous sight, twisted on her breast. After giving 
them the blessing, Don Bosco turned to the invalid, “ In 
the name of Mary, Help of Christians do as I do. Stretch 
out your hand and cry ‘ Viva Maria \” “But, Father”, 
she replied, “don’t you see that I cannot possibly do that” 
“ Obey me, please, you know now what Our Lady wishes 
you to do.” “ But, Father, it’s quite impossible : for years 
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now I’ve been paralysed down to the waist and now you 
ask me to do this.” “ You have no faith. If you had 
faith, you woubl have done what you were told to do and 
stretching out your hands you would have applauded Our 
Lady Who has cured you.” Shamed by these words she 
made an effort and found that it was as Don Bosco 

had said.The paralysis had left him...she was cured. 

With tears rolling down her cheeks and in a broken voice 
he cried his Viva ’. 

As the days drew on, so increased the number of the 
wonders and, as a natural consequence an enormous num¬ 
ber of visitors daily attended him. As he passed through 
the town the people would swarm around him begging his 
blessing, “Look, Father, one would cry, “this is my friend 
whom you cured last year ”, “ and here, would cry another 
“ is my sister whom you also cured.” “ No, you must not 
say”, gently chid the pries!}, “I have never cured anyone. 
Mary, Help of Christians has done all the healing - Don 
Bosco is naught but a poor priest.” 

Towards the end of August, he went to Nizza Monfer- 
rato to assist at the clothing and religious profession of 
many Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians and he con¬ 
cluded his exhortation to the newly-professed in these 
words : “ When you write home, convey my greetings to 

your parents ; telling your family that I pray always for 
them asking God to bless and prosper their affairs ; begging 
Him to bring them safe to Heaven where they may rejoin 
the children whom they have so generously given to this 
Congregation, so dearly beloved by Jesus and Mary.” 

This was the last engagement of his tour and immedia¬ 
tely he returned back to Turin. From this time onward s 
he was greatly moved when saying Mass ; oftentimes only 
with a great effort being able to restrain the tears...parti- 
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cularly did he find difficulty at the Domine non sum dignus 
—at that point the tears would copiously flow and he would 
pause, unable to continue the Mass. Many times too as he 
raised the Sacred Host in Benediction, the tears would be 
seen glistening on his cheeks. 

He was accustomed to give a weekly conference to the 
boys of the higher forms and on 3rd. January 1886 after 
his usual ‘talk’, he told one of the clerics to bring him a 
bag of chestnuts. “ The bag is only half-full and there are 
64 boys in the class ”, he was warned, “ so be careful and 
do not give the first too many or you will run short and 
there are no more in the house.” Apparently paying not 
the slightest heed to the advice he commenced distributing 
with a very lavish hand—a big handful to each boy, and 
yet when the distribution was over it was noticed thst there 
were in the bag, just the same number as there had been 
in the beginning. The boys, with open-mouthed wonder, 
crowded round Don Bosco expressing their surprise, but 
the priest laughingly replied, “ Oh that’s nothing, that’s 
nothing” and he proceeded to tell them of the Multiplica¬ 
tion of the Sacred Hosts which had occurred some years 
previously.* 

About three weeks later, on January 31st., to be precise, 
the prodigy was repeated for taking the same bag from 
which, in the meantime many nuts had been abstracted, 
he began to give away a handful to each.... the while, the 
boys kept their eyes glued upon him, for they were anxious 
to see whether the miracle would be repeated. “The bag 
is empty ”, one of the boys nearer to Don Bosco cried, and 
all saw that it was really so. The priest turned round to 


* The incident of the Multiplication of the Consecrated Species is 
described on pages 193—194, 
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a boy named Grassino and said, “ I’m very sorry but this 
time you’ll have to go without ”, but as he spoke he smil¬ 
ingly plunged his hand into the bag and drew out another 
handful. Then he called Father Tirone and two boys who 
were standing by, and each of these also received a large 
fistful.... the children, in the meantime regarding the 
incident with more fright than wonder. Finally, when all 
present had been satisfied, he put his hand once again into 
the bag and drew out five nuts. “Oh ”, he said, “ I see 
everyone is not here.. .There are five boys missing” and 
after he had passed the remark, the superiors noticed that 
it was as the had said : two of the class had remained 
behind in the study ; three others were in the choir 
practising. 














CHAPTER X. 

The Triumph of Barcellona. 1886. 

One night of January 1886, Father John Branda, 
Director of the Salesian House of Barcellona, Spain was 
fast asleep when, clearly and distinctly he neard Don 
Bosco’s voice calling, 44 Father Branda get up at once 
I want you to come with me.” The priest wakened think¬ 
ing, “That was a very vivid dream. I really thought Don 
Bosco was in the room ”, but then, turning over he was 
soon fast asleep again ; this time not being disturbed until 
the sound of the rising-bell woke him up. At breakfast 
time, the thought of the voice ho had heard during the 
night passed throug his mind, but he dismissed it as being 
' of no importance, and thought no more about the matter. 
During the night of February 5th. he wa. again wakened, 
from a deep sleep by someone calling “Father Branda, 
Father Branda ”, and opening his eyes he found, to his 
great surprise the room illuminated as though by the 
midday sun, whilst by his side was the well-known figure 
of Don Bosco. “ Come ”, said Don Bosco, “ I want you to 
get up and come with me.” Father Branda rose and 
hurriedly dressed himself, and when he had rejoined Don 
Bosco the latter said to him : “This house is going quite 
well and I am quite satisfied with your efforts but... ”, and 
then Father Branda noticed five of his orphans were stand¬ 
ing in front of them.... “ this one ”, Don Bosco continued, 
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“ you must exercise the greatest prudence with; but the 
others must be sent away immediately.” “After this”, 
Father Branda writes “he signalled me to follow him and 
we visited both dormitories...the rooms, stairs and passages 
being lit as at broad daylight as we passed through. 
When we got back to my room I said to him, 4 But what 
reason can I assign for expelling these four boys ? I have 
no proofs’, and there behind Don Bosco was the figure of 
Father Rua who, with finger on lips cautioned me to keep 
silent.” Obedient to his command I said no more, and 
suddenly the mysterious light disappeared and the room 
was left in utter darkness...! groped for the lamp that 
stood on the table at my bedside but when I turned on the 
light, I was absolutely alone. I looked at my watch... 
there were still two hours left before rising bell so I took 
up my breviary, for to sleep again was clearly impossible. 
At the usual hour I said my Mass, and during that day 
I attempted to carry out my accustomed duties, but I was 
ever troubled by the thought of 4 what must i do ?’ A few 
days later a letter came from Father Rua at Turin, stating 
that Don Bosco had informed him that he had visited 
Barcellona during the night and he advised the Director 
to follow the instructions which Don Bosco had given 
during the visitation. 

The following morning, Father Brauda went to say Mass, 
at the house of Lady Dorothy de Serra, a generous bene¬ 
factress of the Salesians and as he entered the good lady ap¬ 
proached him, “Last night, Father, I had a strange dream. 
I dreamt that Don Bosco... 44 but he excused himself and 
hurried away for, on account of the confusion raging in his 
he mind, he feared to hear more. He commenced the Holy 
Ma»s and after saying the Psalm, lntroibo , in the usual way, 
he ascended the steps and behold, as he bent down to kiss the 
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altar he heard these words distinctly,“ If you don’t do what 
Don Bosco has commanded you to do...this will be the last 
you Mass will celebrate.” 

On his return to the Institute, he confided the whole 
matter to Father Aime, the Prefect, and an investigation 
was set on foot and enough incriminating evidence was 
discovered to warrant the dismissal of the four boys. For¬ 
tunately however the bo vs were caught before their bad 
example could corrupt their companions. 

The Venerable Servant of Giod went to Genoa on March 
l*2th. and after preaching a sermon in the Basilica of St. 
Syrus he descended into the sacristy in the presence of which 
an immense crowd had assembled to receive a medal from 
his hands. He distributed all he had and then turned around 
to Father Belmonte seeking further supplies. The crowd 
had far exceeded expectations and accordingly but about 
forty medals remained. He took these and once again was 
.the prodigy fo the multiplication repeated for though 
the crowd npmbered numbered more than one thousaur), 
each person received one. 

From Genoa, he went on to Varazze passing, en route, 
through Avenzano and here he cured instantaneously a sick 
lady. At Varazze his arrival was eagerly expected, and so 
dense was the crowd to meet him that he was nearly suffo¬ 
cated in the crush. Nor were the people disappointed with 
his visit, for at his healing touch, many sick were healed.. 

At Cannes a young girl of about eighteen years of age 
was carried on a stretcher and after Don Bosco had bles¬ 
sed her, he commanded her to rise. “It is impossible” said 
the girl’s mother, “the doctors have absolutely forbidden her 
to move,” “ Have you any faith in Our Lady?” asked the 
priest to the girl, “ Yes, Father.” “Then do as I tell you” 
“ Yes mother, I feel much better; please unloosen these 
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straps.” They unloosened the straps and the girl who for more 
than four years had not been able to move, jumped down 
from the stretcher and walked about the room without the 
least sign of any disability. “Go home”, added Don Bosco* 
“an dthank Our Lady for the great grace you have received. 

His welcome at Barcellona was truly a royal one: repre¬ 
sentatives of every grade of society, from the highest to the 
lowest, were at the Railway Station waiting to greet him and 
this enthusiasm developed and extended as the days of his 
stay lengthened. From early morn till iate at night, there was 
an uninterrupted stream of visitors who filled the house and 
overflowed into the street, and here in the road many stood 
all day long, satisfied at lenght, at catching a brief glimpse 
at the Venerable Servant of God as he passed to his carriage. 

And God was trully with him during these days ... many 
suffering from 4 incurable ’ diseases and old standing-infir¬ 
mities were cured on receiving the blessing of Mary, Help 
of Christians. There were about thirty people in his room 
one evening when a little girl, paralysed in one arm and 
down the left leg, was admitted into his presence. “What 
is wrong with you, little one?” asked Don Bosco after he 
had imparted the benediction of Mary, Help of Christians. 
“Look Father, my hand, I can neither move nor open it” and 
as she spoke she was moving and opening her hand. Don 
Bosco smiled at her gently, 64 Now let us see you walk”, and 
when the child realised that she really could walk, that her 
hand was no longer a useless appendage hanging at her side 
.. ..she was too dumbfounded to speak. 44 Recite three Paters , 
Aves and Glorias until the Feast of Corpus Christi”, he 
added, “not to obtain grace, but to thank the Madonna for 
the favour granted.” 

Three days later, he blessed a boy who for seven years 
had not been able to move his arms. “ Clap you rhands in 
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honour of Our Lady.” The boy obeyed.and from 

that moment commenced a perfect cure. 

A certain Rose Tarragona of the town of Pons, which 
lies in the Diocese of Urgel was so lame that she could 
hardly walk even when supported on either side. Countless 
remedies haying proved inefficacious, she resolved to visit 
Barcellona and implore the blessing of Don Bosco ; where¬ 
upon, when the news of her intention was bruted about? 
fifty people of her village decided to accompany her. She 
had been in to see Don Bosco and had almot reached the 
bottom of the stairs leading from his room when her strength 
suddenly returned and she was better again ; and then 
followed by h^r fifty townspeople she returned to give 
thanks to Don Bosco and to Mary, Help of Christans. 

Father Philip Rinaldi relates that one day Prof. 
Dal man came with his wife and family and prayed that 
the Servant of God would obtain for them the grace that 
their children might always lead truly Christian lives. 
Don Bosco raised his eyes up to Heaven for a moment and 
then smilingly said “ All these children will be religious, 
whilst this one,” he added turning to the baby of one year 
old who was being carried in the mother’s arms, “this one 
is for me.” These words the good parents treasured in 
their hearts and they had the grand consolation of seeing 
their family, one after the other, embracing the religious 

state.the youngest one, as Don Bosco had prophesied, 

became a Salesian in 1900.” 

During the night of April 9th., Don Bosco ‘ dreamt’ 
that he was in some foreign land and he wondered where 
he could be, for the long line of fertile fields stretching as 
far as the eye could see, all bearing plenteous crops, gave 
evidence of the presence of a high standard of civilization. 
Looking here and there trying, in vain, *to discover his 
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whereabouts, he saw rushing eagerly towards him, with 
outstretched hands a crowd of children crying, u Oh, at 
last. How long we have been waiting for you. 
thought you would never come ; but now you must never 
leave us again.” Then by his side, he saw a young she¬ 
pherdess followed by an immense flock of sheep. After 
greeting Don Bosco she said to him, “ Look over there—as 
far as ever you can see, and you also,” she added to the 
children, “ must also look and tell me what you see.” 

4 1 can see some mountains, ah ! there is a river and still 
further away there is another stream, then some more 
mountains, and finally in the distance, I can discern another 
sea,” replied Don Dosco. “ And I ”, cried one of the boys 
excitedly, “can read the name ‘Valparaiso’”. “ and I 
‘ Santiago ’”“ and I”, followed a third, “can see both 
Santiago and Valparaiso .” This ‘dream’ was realised 
about a year later, for when Mgr. Cagliero in April 1887 
went into the parochial hall of St. Joseph’s, Santiago some 
small boys said to him, “Oh, Father you don’t know how 
hard we have been praying that Don Bosco would become 
a father to us. We’ve been praying for nearly two years 
now .... do say you will not leave us ; after we have 
waited so long.” Others said, “ Don Bosco is our father 
an we’ve been anxiously awaiting his coming.” At Valpa¬ 
raiso more than two hundred boys eagerly ran to welcome 
the Monsignor and his his companions shouting, “Now our 
fathers have come. Tomorrow we shall go to school.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Nearing the End. 1886. 

As his days drew to a close, Don Bosco’s thoughts 
more and more centred on the future development of the 
Society : he loved to think how, in the not far distant 
future, the Salesians would have taken their ranks into 
almost every part of the knwon and the unknown world ; 
and it delighted h:m exceedingly to think that they would 
play no insignificant part in the battles for the faith 
distined to take place in the outposts of civilization. “The 
Salesians will, one day be in China ” he said on one occa¬ 
sion in 1886. “ f hey will find themselves on either side 

of a river which flows near Pekin. One part will keep to 
the left bank ; the other will concentrate on the right and 
when their forces are united again, what a great day that 
will be for the Society. That day will surely come ; but 
the time lies in God’s own keeping.” Later in the same 
year with the tears rolling down his cheeks he said, “ My 
sons will see what Mary has prepared for them in China.” 
Often on entering his room they would find him sitting with 
an open map in front of him ‘ dreaming dreams \ “The 
time will come whei,i the Salesians in South America will 
join hands with those of North America. What a glorious 
day that will be.” “In Brazil alone ”, he prophesied 
on another occasion, “ the Salesians will have two hundred 
houses.” 
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Father Lasagna,. a missionary of Uruguay, narrates 
how in the May of 1886, a certain rich gentleman invited 
the Salesians to open a house in Santiago offering to pay 
all the expenses connected therewith—travelling, building 
equipment etc. As such offers were not infrequent in 
those days, Father Lasagna was hesitating whether or not 
to accept, when he received from Italy an account of Don 
Bosco’s ‘dream’ about Santiago and Valparaiso. This 
decided him, and soon the boys of that town could say, not 
in dream but in reality, “ Oh, Father, now at long last you 
are here.” 

To return to Turin. Father Bianchi, one day before 
the end of December went to Father Durando, the Prefect- 
General of the Society and asked him for some money to 
pay some pressing accounts. He received all that the 
Prefect had but complained that he had not received near 
enough— at least another £. 98 was essential. “ I must 
get another £. 98 from somewhere ; or I don’t know what 
I will do. Do you think Don Bosco can help me ?’ 
“ You may leave him right out of the question ”, replied 
Father Durando, “for I’ve just been there and have taken 
every penny he had. I’m sorry but you must do the best 
you can with what you’ve got, for there’s not another 
penny in the house”. Greatly froubled, Father Bianchi 
went along to Don Bosco and explained the urgency of the 
case, in the hope that some way out of the difficulty might 
be found. Don Bosco was sympathy itself, “ Pm very* 
very sorry ; but Pm afraid I can do absolutely nothing . . 
Only about ten minutes ago Father Durando was here and 
ransacked the drawers leaving me without a farthing. 
But just a minute, let me make sure”, and going to the 
little drawer where he usually kept his money and which 
Father Durando had searched such a short time ago ho 
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opened it and found there some cash.Without a word 

lie passed the money to Father Bianchi who eagerly counting 

it found there was.£. 98 : precisely the required 

amount. 

In December 1886, one of the French clerics, Ludovico 
Olive caught typhoid, and to give him a better change of 
recovery it was decided to remove him from Marseilles to 
Turin, for it was felt that the more salubrious air of Italy 
would suit him better. On his arrival at the Oratory, the 
doctors held out little hope^of recovery ; whereas on the 
contrary, Don Bosco first greeting was a positive, “ I pro¬ 
mise that Our Lady will cure you.” 

On the 4th. January 1887, Don Bosco had the follow¬ 
ing ‘dream \ “I was in a room of some strange house”, 
he afterwards related, “ and could not think where I could 
be, for everything about was so very unfamiliar, when 
suddenly there came a great noise and behold, standing 
beside me, was a majestic lady whose dress was so dazzling, 
that all earthly whiteness seemed but darkness in com¬ 
parison with it. There were many other persons there 
too, but she seemed to be their leader. Speaking in Latin 
she addressed me in these words, I am the humble hand¬ 
maid, sent bv God to cure the sick Ludovico.. .He was 
called to death but that the glory of God may be mani¬ 
fested in him, he will continue to look after his own soul 
and will take care too of other souls, hereafter to be con¬ 
fided to his care. I am the handmaid whom He, Who is 
Great hath magnified...Holy is His Name. Think atten¬ 
tively over this, and you will readily understand what 
follows. 

“The room was once more plunged into darkness and 
for the remainder of that night, I lay half-asleep, half- 
awake ; and then the next morning I was toid that the 
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cleric had passed a good night and his condition was much 
improved.” 

This account is completed by the cleric himself. “ The 
doctors had told me that I would not recover and as I lay 
in bed that night feeling very bad, I seemed to see in my 
troubled sleep Don Bosco standing at my bedside. “ Don’t 
worry ”, he said for in ten days time you will be paying 
me a visit in my room.” He spoke of many other things 
to me too, and then after a final blessing he departed. 
The dream was so vivid that in the morning I could not be 
persuaded that Don Bosco had not actually visited me.” 

On the tenth day, perfectly cured, Ludovico went to 
Don Bosco’s room and in the conversation that followed, 
Don Bosco told him that one day he would be a missionary, 
in China. Some ten years later, the cleric was indefati- 
gably working in the Land of the Rising Sun, where he 
performed thirteen years fruitful work. He passed to his 
reward in 1919. 



* 












CHAPTER XII. 

The last visit to Rome. 1887. 

On the last day of the Carnival, 22nd. February 1887, 
Don Bosco distributed a medal to each boy in the top form 
telling them to take great care of them, for they would 
preserve them from a certain imminent danger. Later 
on, to Father Viglietti, he amplified the information, 
“ I’ve given them these medals for tomorrow there will be 
a great earthquake.” And in fact, there was a terrible 
earthquake the following morning, which shook the whole 
of Italy, claiming many victims and doing immense da¬ 
mage, but fortunately, the Oratory and its inhabitants 
escaped unscathed. At Varazze, there were many tremors 
and the boys, terror stricken, were assembled in the play¬ 
ground. 44 What shall we do ?” anxiously asked the 
director of Don Bosco, 44 shall we stay here or go into the 
house ?” 44 Go into the house and fear nothing ”, was the 

immediate reply, 44 the earthquake will do no damage here.” 
And events justified his words ..... many of the surround¬ 
ing buildings were damaged or completely thrown down* 
but the Salesian buildings escaped scot free. 

Under date March 1st., Don Bosco sent a circular letter 
to all the Salesians and their co-operators asking them to 
join in a universal paen of thanksgiving for deliverance 
from this terror..In these limes of desolation and sorrow, 
it is a pronounced consolation for me to hear that not a 
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single victim has been found amongst our numbers, and 
that many of our benefactors were preserved, as though 
by a miracle, from disaster. This grace of preservation is 
the meet reward of the charity you have borne towards 
us ; it is a portion of the hundredfold which God has pro¬ 
mised, even in this life, to those who give alms for His 
sake. These favours, and countless others received in times 
past, prove conclusively that God and Mary, Help of 
Christians protects, in a very special way, those who help 
us, and it is proof too that God and Our Lady hear the 
prayers which daily ascend in all Salesian Houses for 
friends and benefactors.” 

The Director of the House at Bordeaux wrote to the 
Venerable Servant of God, that he needed £ 300 at once 
to repair the damage done to his Institute and Don Bosco 
was just thinking where he could raise such a large sum 
when Count de Maistre entered the room, 44 Ah, my dear 
Don Bosco, my aunt wished to leave you this sum in 
her will but as I thought that perhaps you would prefer to 
have it at once, I have brought it along with me now ... .” 
As he spoke the Count handed over.£ 300. 

On the 20th. April, Don Bosco paid his nineteenth 
visit to Rome : this time eclipsing all his previous 
triumphs...every where he went, an enormous crowd was 
in attendance on him, whilst the sole topic of conversation 
during his stay, and many days afterwards, was the mar¬ 
vellous effects of his blessing. On May 10th. after a visit 
to the Pope Pius Seminary, he gave a collective blessing 
to the seminarians and one of their number, who had been 
deaf for over two years immediately recovered. A similar 
blessing, two days later instantaneouly cured a lady who, 
for many years had been paralysed down one arm. 

44 1 am old, Holy Father ” 7 said Don Bosco in his 
36 
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uudienco with Loo XIII, “I am seventy-two ; so I feel 
this is my last journey. My affairs have been brought to 
a close, but before departing from this world, I wanted to 
pay a last, a farewell visit to the S:>vereign Pontiff and 
receive his benediction. My prayers have been heard and 
now I can sing the 4 Nunc dimittis.’ 

“Don’t talk about dying yet”, said the Pope pleasantly, 
‘I am six years older than you; so it will be time for you 
to think of dying when you hear that I have gone.” 

“In certain cases your words are infallible ,but in this 
....well I dislike disagreeing with you, but still 1 must con- 
ess that I feel certain that my days have drawn to a close 
and the end cannot be far off now.” 

In the course of the conversation that followed, the 
Pope gave the following message to the Society, “I wish 
you to especially recommend to your subjects the virtue of 
obedience ...impress upon them the importance of preser¬ 
ving their Rules and Traditions inviolable and unchanged. 
With Frequent Confession and Communion you have obtain¬ 
ed excellent results from your pupils and my advice to you 
is ‘Continue.’ Your sons must continue to recommend this 
saving practice to their boys. What I must stress is that 

you should not be too sollicitous about increasing .make 

quality not quantity your guide; remembering that it is 
not size but virtue which augments the glory of God ; hence 
be very cautious, rigorous indeed, in accepting new members 
into your Society, exercising the most jealous care to ensure 
that they are of proved morality.” 

Then taking Don Bosco confidentially by the hand, he 
asked the priest to inform him, about certain matters con¬ 
nected with the future well-being of the Church. “ But 
your Holiness ”, laughingly responded Don Bosco, “ you 
know much better than I do. I am only a poor priest...” But 
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the Pope insisted, “ I want to know, not of the present but 
of the future.” “ Poor Don Bosco”, exclaimed the priest, 
“then you take me for a prophet. 1 am not a prophet but I 
will tell you my opinion about these matters, basing my 
words on the facts as I know them.” 

On May 16th., Don Bosco frequently broke into tears 
while celebrating Mass at the Lady Altar of the new Sacred 
Heart Basilica and onlv with difficulty did he finish the 
Holv Sacrifice. After Mass, the crowd attracted by his piety 
and patent suffering, crowded into the sacristy to crave a 
blessing.. .“Yes, yes, willingly”, he cried, and raising his 
hand above the kneeling mass, he began, “P>enedi....Ben- 

edic ... ” but he could proceed no further.he broke into 

tears and had to be led away. “I had so clearly before my 
eyes the scene of my first‘dream’; I could see my mother 
and brothers questioning me about it..the whole thing was so 
vivid and clear that I could not go on.” It was the only 
Mass that he ever said in that Church. “In due t.im« you 
will comprehend all”, the Virgin had said to him and now 
after sixty-two years, the humble shepherdboy of Becchi 
understood the Mission that had b^en confided to him; as he 
celebrated Mass in that Basilica which had cost him so many 
fatigues and anxieties ;. he understood. Now his Mission 
was completed.. .his departure for Eternity was imminent. 

The Feast of Mary, Help of Christians was impressively 
celebrated that vear ; from 2-30 a.tn. until 2- p.m. Holy 
Masses were being celebrated at every altar in the presenco 
of immense crowds, who packed the Church and overflowed 
in the Courtyard, which in its turn, big as it was, proved 
all too small for the number s attending there. Enthusiasm 
was at its height for, from the vigil, some extraordinary 
graces had been showered down. For example while Don 
Bosco was sitting in the sacristy, there was presented to 
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him a dying baby. He blessed it and told its mother to 
confide prayerfully in Our Lady, Help of Christians. The 
mother turned away wistfully, but within five minutes she 
was back again in front of him ; her face radiant with joy... 
She was anxious to make him an offering in thanks¬ 
giving for the grace received for now, as the merest glance 
would confirm, the baby was quite well again. A boy was 
seen to make his weary way, with intense difficulty, on to 
the Sanctuary. He was walking so badly that even with 
the help of crutches he could hardly make his way along. 
A few seconds later, he ran off the sanctuary with his 
crutches underneath his arm... they were now of no 
further use for him. Hardly had he left the Church when 
a further cry of astonishment went up from the lips of all 
for a paralytic who could scarcely drag himself along the 
floor, even with the help of two people, was seen to sud¬ 
denly straighten himself up and walk quite normally. In 
such a manner did Mary, Help of Christians bless Don 
Bosco’s last 24th. May on this earth. 

From this time onwards, Don Bosco’s health gradually, 
grew worse yet with heroic self-denial, he courageously 
continued his normal daily occupations, edifying all around 
him, with his stimulating cheerfulness. On October 20th., 
he left Turin for the last time ; and the occasion of the 
journev was one to bring joy to that ardent heart for he 
was called to Foglizzo to give the cassock to ninety-four 
aspirants. He knew that his time was at hand, for as he 
left to fulfil this engagement he said to Father Iiua, “Next 
year you will have to go for the clothing ceremony, for 
then I shall not be here.” On his return he was forced to 
confine his activities to his own litttle room and here 
hundreds of persons came to visit him, seeking advice and 
consolation ; graces and favours, both spiritual and 
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temporal. But his mind was not imprisoned by the four 
walls that surrounded his body...for several nights Father 
Cafasso appeared to him in 6 dream ’ and together they 
visited every Salesian House including even those in far- 
off America ; whilst during the night of October the 23rd., 
he seemed to preach a Spiritual Retreat to all the Sale- 
sians ; Father Cafasso acting as Retreat Master, and he 
saw at this time the state of every conscience...sins long 
committed and forgotten, whether in public or in private, 
w r ere made manifest to him ! 

God was pleased to gladden Don Bosco’s days with a 
unique ceremony. Prince Augustine Czartoryski of 
Poland, a nephew of Queen Elizabeth of Spain had long 
felt the urging to sacrifice title, honours and everything 
to become a priest, and attracted by the personality of 
Don Bosco whom he had known for over five years, he 
finally decided to make the great renunciation and apply 
for admittance into the Salesians. The Venerable Servant 
of God wishful to obtain the best advice in so delicate 
a matter, referred the young man to His Holiness, Leo 
XIII. Accordingly, the Prince went to Rom 3 and laid 
the case clearly before the Pope. “ The Salesian Society 
is but a modern institution”, replied Leo XIII, “but 
already it has proved itself on many occasions, hence my 
advice to you is ‘ Enter.’ ” In face of this advice, Don 
Bosco hesitated no longer, but made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for Augustine to join the Novitiate, and on 24th, 
November 1887 at the Altar of Mary, Help of Christians 
he gave the cassock to the Prince and three other young- 
men : an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a Pole.* 

* Prince Augustine Czartoryski died in the odour of sanctity April 
8th., 1893 after exercising the Sacred Ministry for one year. His Cause 
for Beatification has since been introduced. 
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A few days before the interesting occurence recorded 
above, Father Camillo Ortuzar, a pious and learned Chilean 
priest had arrived in Europe, seeking advice regarding his 
vocation. He felt that he had a 4 Call ’ to the religious 
life, but distrustful of self in a matter of such great mo¬ 
ment, was wishful to put himself under the direction of 
some experienced director and he decided that he would 
consult Don Bosco on the matter. Don Bosco listened 
patiently to all the good priest had to say and then, in all 
simplicity, replied, “If you are thinking of staying with 
Don Bosco, you will find work, bivad and Paradise.’* As 
he said this the Angelus rang out, and the two knelt and 
recited the prayer together. That evening, Don Bosco 
introduced Father Ortuzar to the others as 6 A new Sale- 
sian sent to us by God’; the good priest had experienced 
such interior peace and comfort when reciting the Ai gelic 
Salutation that, he had no hesitation in accepting the invita¬ 
tion to join the Society, though before meeting Don Bosco 
the thought of becoming a Salesian had never, for one 
single moment, crossed his mind. He laboured many 
many years in fruitful work for the Congregation finally 
going to his well-merited reward in 1895. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Last days and Saintly Death. 1887=1888. 

The death of Don Bosco was an unexpected blow to his 
sons for, blinded by the love they bore him, they could not 
think that he had to die ; and hence though on many occa¬ 
sions during the last months Don Bosco had said clearly 
and distinctly that soon he would leave them to meet again 
in Eternity, the significance of his words was realised only 
when he was no more. And yet the sight of him saying 
Mass during those last few days ought to have made it 

clear that the end was not far off.a little altar had been 

arranged in a room adjoining his own and there, morning 
after morning, with intense pain and difficulty, he offered 
the Holy Sacrifice. For many months he was too weak to 
turn round at the Dominns Vobiscum and from the Novem¬ 
ber he had to sit and rest, whilst another priest distributed 
Holy Communion. 

In the nature of a Last Testament, he during these last 
days, left several good thoughts for his co-operators, for 
right to the very end he was the Indefatigable Apostle. 

If you wish to prosper , materially and spiritually , he 
generous in almsgiving . Do you seek any special grace ? 
Give alms and you will make the grace for yourself\ 

Works of charity open Heaven and close Hell . Give 
and it shall be given unto you . 

1 recommend to your charity all the works that God has 
deigned to confide to me during almost fifty years . I recom - 
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mend to you the Christian education of youth and the en¬ 
couragement and maturing of religious vocations , of 

all I commend to you the care of poor and abandoned youth , 
the cause that has ever been most dear to me and which , 
through the merits of Our Lord , Jesus Christ , will be my 
crown and my glory in Heaven. 

On December 7tb. Mgr. Cagliero returned from Pata¬ 
gonia bringing with him a young native boy whom Mgr. 
Fagnano had baptised in his first missionary expedition 
into the savage Terra del Fuoco. “Here, dearest Father 
is the first fruits of the uttermost ends of the world, sent 
you by your sons.” The boy added in guttural tones, 
“ I thank you for having sent your missionaries to convert 
me and mine. Now we are all Christians, and you it is 
who have opened to us the gates of Paradise.” When Don 
Bosco heard the boy speaking he was overcome by emotion 
and burst into tears of joy at this visible manifestation of 
the realisation of another of his saintly desires. How 
earnestly he desired that the Kingdom of Christ should be 
spread upon earth, and what a heavenly joy took posses¬ 
sion of him, when he could realise that his sons were play¬ 
ing a part, however humble, in this fight against the 
powers of darkness. 

Towards the middle of December, about thirty boys 
went up to Don Bosco’s room for Confession but when they 
arrived the Secretary turned them away saying that Don 
Bosco was too iil to see them. The noise of their arrival had, 
however, roused Don Bosco who insisted that they should 
be admitted. “ It is the last time I shall be able to hear 
them!’ he said, and with a strong effort he conquered his 
infirmity and gave them the holy consolation they craved. 
From the 23rd. he rapidly grew worse and he hastened 
to give his last counsels. “The Salesians have the 
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special duty of sustaining always and everywhere, the 
authority of the Pope. The superiors must always exercise 
the greatest benevolence towards their inferiors ; towards 
their servants particularly they must show special charity* 
Love and support one another and the help of God and of 
Mary, Help of Christians will never fail you. Promise me 
that you will love cne another. Recommend frequent 
Communion and propagate devotion to Mary, Help of 
Christians. Oh, if only you could appreciate how many 

souls will gain Heaven through this devotion”.These 

and countless other recommendations, he left as a last 
pledge of his love. 

He had. the consolation of being attended during these 

days by Father Giacomelli, who was indefatigable in his 
attentions for his thoughts were back again in 1885 when 
he himself was lying at death’s door. “Cheer up”, Don 
Bosco had said to him, “you have nothing whatever to 
worry about for I can tell you that you have been chosen 
to assist mein my last moments.” 

On Christmas Eve, his condition was critical and once 
again he gave expression to a thought that oftentimes during 
this illness he had given expression to. “Piease look in my 
pockets and make certain that there is no money there. I 
cannot think there is, but should there be, please give it at 
once to Father Rua. I wish so to die that it may be justly 
said of me, 4 Don Bosco died without a farthing in his pos¬ 
session.” Later in the evening Father Albera joined him. 
“ This is the third time, I^on Bosco that you have been to the 
gates of Eternity but on the other occasions the prayers of 
your sons have drawn you back again. This time too you 
will return.” But the Servant of God quietly shook his 
head, “ No, you are wrong. This time there is no return.” 
This prediction seemed likely to be falsified for on the 
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lust day of the Old Year, the doctor announced the glad 
news, that the crisis had been passed and that all danger 
had been averted. This improvement continued for some 
days and it was hoped that soon he would be quite well 
again. On January 8th., it is perhaps interesting to record, 
the Duke of Norfolk paid him a brief visit; the conversation, 
for the most part, turning on the question of the future of 
the Salesian House but lately opened at Battersea, London. 
However, the tide once again ebbed, for on the 25th., a 
relapse set in and his condition was once more serious 
Never for a moment however did his spirit fail him : 
always he had a cheerful countenance and a pleasant word 
for all; his illness being the favourite butt of his jokes. 
4 Don’t send for a doctor but for a blacksmith” he would 
sav, “what does a doctor know about iron frames ? , and 
so with his pleasantries, he endeavoured to lighten at least 
a little of the heavy load of sorrow that lay on the shoulders 
of his sorrowing sons who were lovingly attending him. 

Before receiving Holy Communion on the 28th, he said 
“Now it is almost the end....Tell the boys that I will await 
them in H eaven’\ The following day, the Feast of St. Francis 
of Sales they suggested to him the ejaculation, “Mary 
Mother of Grace, protect us from the enemy”, to which he 
would respond, “Receive us at the hour of our death.” From 
time to time the following ejaculations would burst from 
his lips, “Mother, Mother, tomorrow. ” “Into Thy Hands 
0 Lord, I commend my spirit.” “Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
I give you my heart and my soul,. ” “May Thy Holy Will 
be done ”, “Mother, Mother Mother, open to me the gates 
of Heaven”. “Mary, Help of Christians, pray for us.” 

On the morning of the 30th., the doctors announced that 
he would never see another day, so wishful to see him for 
the last time, Salesians and boys, in silence, filed through 
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his room. There he was lying tranquilly on his bed, a smile 
on his lips, hands gently folded on his breast, whilst at the 
foot of his bed, lay the purple stole, the emblem of his pri¬ 
esthood. Sorrowfully they entered, kissed in silence the 
hand which had so often been raised to bless them. They each 
carried in their hands a medal, a crucifix and a rosary for 
him to touch: a memento of this last paternal benediction. 

At 1-45 a. in. on the morning of January 31st., he 
entered on his agony and, the superiors being called in haste, 
in a few moments his room was full. All fell to their knees, 
and in a voice suffocated with emotion, Mgr. Caglierc called 
upon Don Bosco, “ We your sons, are here to beg pardon 
for the sufferings you have undergone on our behalf. As 
a sign of your forgiveness, bless us for the last time. I 
will support your hand while the formulary is being pro¬ 
nounced.” He took into his. own, the beloved but alas, now 
paralysed hand of the dying man, and while Father Rua 
recited the words calling down on all Salesians, whether 
present or absent, the benediction of Mary, Help of Chris¬ 
tians, the Monsignor slowly guided the hand in the saving 
form of the Cross. At half past four, his breathing, pre¬ 
viously troubled and laboured, became calm and tranquil, 
and then it slowly ebbed away ....Monsignor Cagliero sug¬ 
gested to him the last ejaculation and with the words 
“Jesus, Mary and Joseph I give you my heart and my 

soul.”he gently passed away. It was a quarter to five, 

31st January 1888. 

When the prayers for the dead had been recited, Father 
Rua rose from his knees, “It is true that we are orphans 
but we have this cousolation left us: if we have lost a father 
on earth, we have gained a protector in Heaven. Let us 
show ourselves worthy of him, by following his holy exam¬ 
ples^ That morning many pious persons were consoled by 
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the apparition of Don Bosco’s soul, being received into 
Paradise .At Grado, an ecstatic saw the soul being received 
into Heaven with honour comparable only to that with which 
the soul of the saintly Piu3 IX had been received some ten 
years previously. A certain religious, the daughter 

of pious parents much devoted to Don Bosco, was greatly 
troubled because of a certain malady which confined her to 
bed, and thus prohibited her, she felt, from doing all the 
good she should do. After anxiously discussing the matter 
with her mother, she said within herself, “My mpther will 
surely go to Don Bosco and recommend my petition to his 
prayers” and this thought gave her great consolation. And 
behold on the morning of January 31st., whilst the rest of 
the community were in the Chapel she heard a voice calling, 
“Sister Philomena, Sister Philomena, what do you want?” 
“I looked up” says the sister,. “and there was Don Bosco 
dressed just as I had often seen him. Oh, Don Bosco, I am 
glad you’ve come. Has mother said anything to you yet ? 
I am so disgusted with mvself because I can do so little good. 
I feel 1 am almost useless, and there are so many things I 
could do, if only I could get up. ‘I know that your mother 
wished to visit me, but she could not do so’ ,Don Bosco 
replied, ‘When I was on this earth I could do little for you 
and for your family, but now that I am in Heaven I can do so 
very much more. Hence in return for the many kindnesses 
you and yours have shown my boys., I will indeed do 
much for you. “Then pray God to cur9 nr e,” I asked eagerly. 
‘Get up and God be with you’, Don Bosco immediately 
replied and the sister rose and went into church thanking 
God for the favour which He ,in His Infinite Mercy, had 
vouchsafed to grant. It was only much later in the day, 
that this good sister learned that Don Bosco had gone to 
his eternal reward. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

The Funeral of Don Bosco. 

Immense crowds beseiged the Oratory and pleaded to 
be allowed fo visit, for the last time the Man of God, and 
hence through the death-chamber passed for the whole of 
that day a continuous stream of people, to see the body 
vested in violet sacerdotal robes, biretta on head, and 
crucifix in clasped hands.. .whilst still rested on the face, 
the well-known smile. He seemed to be asleep, so calm 
were his features, and an intense feeling of awe and vene¬ 
ration seemed to be infused into the hearts of all, as they 
gazed for the last time on that pallid face ; as their lips 
kissed that hand, now so cold, which so often had been 
raised in benediction over them. There in that room, in 
the presence of his lifeless body was delivered, through 
the mouth of his successor, his final message to the boys 
whom he loved so much, for whom he had suffered so much: 
“My children, I am waiting for you in Heaven.” Imme¬ 
diately his death was known popular opinion was practi¬ 
cally unanimous in stating that ‘a saint has passed away ’ 
whilst Leo XIII added “I regret that I am too old to be 
able to assist at his beatification.” “You have lost a Father 
and a Founder”, he said to Cardinal Cagliero, “but he 
now lives in Heaven and from there can do much more for 
you than before. His works are the works of a saint ; his 
virtues the virtues of a saint and hence his power with God 
will be equal to that of the saints.” 
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The next day the body was moved to that first chapel 
which the Apostle of Youth had erected. True the Church 
of St. Trancis of Sales was far too small for the crowds 
who flocked there but nevertheless it was as he himself 
would have chosen. The first Church..,the one which 
replaced the wretched little coal-shed which, before Don 
Bosco’s advent, had occupied this site on Pinardi’s land 
... .the first real Oratory. Surely no other place was 
more meet. 

It was desired to place the tomb in a specially prepared 
vault underneath the Church of Mary, Help of Christians 
but the Government refused to grant the necessary per¬ 
mission and he was laid to rest at Valsalice, just outside 
Turin, where he had established a Seminary for the Foreign 
Missions. The procession to Valsalice was a most impres¬ 
sive one ; it being estimated that more a one hundred 
thousand people attended ; whilst en route as the mortal 
remains passed along, could be heard the whisper “ He was 
a saint ”. 

His tomb bears this simple inscription, “ Here, in the 
peace of Christ, lies the body of John Bosco, Priest, the 
Father of Orphans : Born at Caste! Nuovo d’Asti on the 
16th. August 1815. Died at Turin 31st. January 1888.” 




CHAPTER XV. 

Towards Glorification. 

God had made Don Bosco the humble instrument of 
many prodigies ; through the intercession of His servant, 
on trustful souls he had showered down many wonderful 
gifts nor did time limit the efficacy of Don Bosco’s inter¬ 
cession, for after his death, the same wonders have to be 
recorded. A visit to his tomb ; the invocation of his name 
the application of his picture or one of his relics ; any 
of these means sufficed, oftentimes, to cure people suffer¬ 
ing from ‘ incurable ’ diseases. 

Father Rua writes, “Even during Don Bosco’s lifetime, 
many people held him in the highest veneration, but his 
cult increased a hundredfold after his death in view of the 
countless favours and graces obtained thiough his interces¬ 
sion. This devotion is not confined to Turin or even to 
Italy...it is world-wide : from America, England, Switzer¬ 
land, from everywhere daily come letters imploring us to 
intercede with Don Bosco to obtain for them some grace 
or other.” And since the date of Father Rua’s letter, the 
devotion has gone, if possible, still further afield: even in 
far-off Patagonia, the name of Don Bosco is not unknown. 
Father Gerrone relates that he oftentimes met at the 
Mission Hospital at Viedma, natives who had travelled in 
search of medical assistance from the very heart of the 
desert. “ But who sent you here ? How did you learn 
of us ?” and they would reply “ A priest, a missionary told 
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us to come ”, and he would remain astonished for from 
where they had come, the foot of the missionary had never 
yet been set. And in reply to his further questions, they 
would insist that they were not mistaken ; a missionary 
really had sent them. This missionary, they would add, 
after directing them on the right way went away and left 
them, but whenever the path presented any difficulty, 
whenever they were in doubt as to the right road, he would 
appear again and smilingly put them on the correct path. 
And all—when they saw the picture of Don Bosco which 
hung in the Hospital would cry, “ Here, look! Here is 
the father who spoke to us, and sent us here” 

Many of the poor, ignorant natives who died in the 
Salesian Mission of Terra del Fuoco, were through the 
saintly interest of the Venerable Servant of God, comforted 
in their last moments by a vision of Marv, Help of Chris¬ 
tians. “ Look, cannot you see? There is the Virgin. Oh how 
beautiful she is. Now again; th<^re is someone by Her side. 
Look at him smiling and calling to us. It is Don Bosco!” 

So spontaneous and widespread was the fame of his 
sanctity that the thought of promoting his Cause, rose 
simultaneously in Turin, Piedmont and other places. The 
Diocesan Process commenced on June 4th, 1890 and 
concluded, after 5G2 meetings, on the 1st. April of the 
following year. The Sacred Congregation of Rites having 
in the meantime completed their examination, decreed on 
July 23rd. 1907 that the Cause of Beatification could be 
introduced. The Holy Father, Pius IX immediately 
ratified the Decree and the Process continued. 

Before proceeding any further however, we will proceed 
to refer, albeit briefly, to a few of the numberless graces 
that have been obtained through the intercession of the 
Venerable Servant of God. 
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Sister Adele Marchese was admitted into the Infirm iry 
of the Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians at Turin, 
suffering from tubercolosus. In the first days, she was 
accustomed to rise and wash herself, but as time went 
on erysipelas developed and little by little her eyes were 
affected, and she become totally blind. When her food 
was brought she could see neither plate nor glass, and had 
to be fed like a baby. A strong light was brought near 
her eyes but still she could see absolutely nothing. Doctor 
Albertotti, who was in charge of the case, certifies, “she 
was blind in both eyes, though I. do not know how the 
malady originated or in what way it developed.” Various 
remedies having been ineffectually tried, an eye-specialist, 
Dr. Bona was called in, and this gentleman after three or 
four careful examinations, gave it as his studied judge¬ 
ment, that nothing whatever could be done; a cure was 
impossible.. Sister Adele continued in this state of total 
blindness for eight or nine months and often during this 
time, she begged that she might be permitted to go and 
receive Don Bosco’s blessing, “not”, as she was accustomed 
to point out, “ that I may have my disease taken away, but 
that my sight might be restored.” On the death of Don 
Bosco her confidence in his intercession increased and 
her request was finally acceded to, and on the 2nd. Febru¬ 
ary 1888 she was carried into the Church of St. Francis of 
Sales, where his body was lying exposed. Kneeling by 
the side of his coffin, she took the lifeless hand, kissed it 
and placed it on her eyes. Then she made the Sign of 
the Cross with it, as though he were blessing her. No 
sooner was this done than the cry rent the Church, “ I can 
see Don Bosco, I can see.” “ Mother ”, she cried turning 
to the Mother Superioress who was standing by, “ Don 
Bosco has given me back my sight. I can see.” From 
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ibat moment, the eyes of the good Sister ceased to trouble 
her. The doctor-in-charge fDr. Albertolli) terms this 4 an 
exceptionally extraordinary fact.’ 

Not far from the Church of St. John the Evangelist 
in Turin, a lady named Marina Della Yalle, lay ill for a 
long time. She was suffering from a cancerous womb and 
several doctors including the most eminent surgeons in the 
town, had unhesitatingly labelled the disease as incurable. 
In fact the efforts of the doctors were concentrated on 
striving to give the poor woman some little relief from the 
pain; a remedy they thought right out of the question...it 
would be but a useless waste of time to search for one, 
they thought. They would not counsel an operation and 
at length the day arrived when they felt bound to tell the 
husband, “The end is not far off : you must resign your¬ 
self to lose your wife.” The Chief Medical Officer of 
Turin, Dr. Ramello happening to meet the Salesian priest 
Father Dalmazzo, said “ Go and comfort that poor woman. 
She has more need of you than of me—art and science are 
no longer of any use to her.” The priest suggested that 
she should commence a Novena to Don Bosco, and the 
suggestion was eagerly adopted for the woman looked upon 
the Servant of God, who then had been dead about a year, 
as a saint. The nine days passed and the lady was, if 
anything worse than before. “Did you make the Novena 
well ?”, she was asked. “Yes, I prayed to Mary, Help of 
Christians, St. Vincent de-Paul, Blessed Margaret Mary^ 
and Don Bosco.” “You have prayed to too many saints”, 
Father Dalmazzo made reply, “If you had been cured, to 
whom would you have ascribed the cure?” So it was 
decided to begin another Novena, the lady adding that if 
she were cured, she would give £10 to some charity. The 
husband telling the doctor of what had been done, received 
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# the following sceptical reply, “Promise to give not £10 
but £200: it’s all the same. It’s only a question of a few 
days now ; she cannot possibly live longer. My only 
surprise is that she is still alive.” The whole family 
devoutly made the Novena, and the eighth day found her 
much worse than before ; and after receiving the Holy 
Viaticum she had convulsive spasms and intense pain, in 
her agony she took a picture of Don Bosco that was lying 
by her side and said, “ Oh, Don Bosco, I have always 
revered you : even while you were alive, I considered you 
a saint; and always as far as I could, I helped you and 
your works. Why, then do you refuse to help me now ?” 
After a few moments she fell into a deep sleep, and when 
she wakened up.she was no longer an invalid. De¬ 

sirous of getting up at once, she called for her clothes, but 
these had long since been given away to the poor, for no 
one expected that she would ever need them again. A 
message was sent to the dressmaker’s, but he fearing a joke 
at his expense replied “ The only dress she’ll ever need is 
a shroud for her grave.” 

Doctor Ramello, after a careful examination, pronoun¬ 
ced the cure as “complete and perfectly inexplicable.” 

Doctor Gojoi.inati certifies that Lucy Piavano of Turin 
was suffering from hemorage and incurable cancer in the 
womb, and this verdict was subsequently confirmed by all 
the other doctors who w r ere consulted by her. Being ad¬ 
vised to make a No vena to Don Bosco, she commenced the 
nine days prayer on Palm Sunday 1889 with the double 
intention, first that she might be cured and secondly, 
to obtain the conversion of her husband. During the 
night of the fourth day, she dreamt that Don Bosco, in 
cotta and stole, came to visit her and advised her to pray. 

“ Yes, yes, ” she answered, “ I am praying, but as yet, 
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my prayer has not been answered. ” “Pray, keep pray¬ 
ing ”, replied the priest and then he disappeared. From 
that time the woman’s faith grew still stronger and on 
Easter Sunday she rose and went to Mass, for she felt 
there was now nothing wrong with her! The husband 
however, refused to believe in the cure and for nearly two 
hours the woman prayed to Don Bosco in this wise : “To¬ 
day is the last day of the Novena and you have not yet 
touched the hard heart of my husband. 0 ! convert him.” 

In the evening, she was reciting the rosary^ still with 
the same intention when she heard a voice behind her, call¬ 
ing ‘Lucy, Lucy’ and looking round she saw Don Bosco. 
“ Oh Don Bosco,” she cried, “ do not fail to obtain for me 
this grace .. if only you will obtain for me the grace that 
my husband will fulfil his Easter Duties, I will never forget 
you.” “ Yes, yes, pray hard ” replied the vision, and then 
disappeared. The woman hastened to tell her husband of 
this double apparition, but he dismissed it all with an in¬ 
credulous smile. They both went to bed as usual and in 
early morning, she saw her husband creep quietly out of 
bed and make his way downstairs. Wondering what he 
intended doing, she too rose and when he left the house 
she followed him. He entered the Church of St. Phillip’s 
and to her intense joy, she saw him going to Confession, 
whilst afterwards he received Holy Communion. She 
then hastened home and when he returned home he called 
to his wife, “ I hope you will be satisfied now, for this 
morning I went to Confession and Communion.” 

The conversion was complete and equally perfect also 
was the cure of the physical ailment, for at the next visit 
the doctor said to her “ There is no need for you to come 
here any more for you are now perfectly well.” 

And other good religeuse, Constantina Verbe of the 
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Sisters of Charity, of Versoul, France after suffering for 
eight months with an internal cancer, commenced a No¬ 
vena to Don Bosco and on the eighth day, feeling quite 
well, rose and went down to the refectory for her breakfast. 

Seen seven years later, she was able to attest that, 
from that day her malady had never returned and her 
health,, which before was weak and delicate was now strong 
and vigorous. 

The case of Giovanna Pittatore of Genoa was consi¬ 
dered by the doctors desperate and her mother informed 
of the seriousness of the matter, decided to throw herself 
on God’s merer. Giving her daughter a relic of Don Bosco, 
she said, “ Listen, Don Bosco is in Paradise ; so reco- 
mend yourself to nim. This is a piece 01 cloth that has 
touched his body ; take it and confide trustfully in him.” 

At these words the sick woman relt rising within her¬ 
self a feeling of absolute certainty that Don Bosco would 
cure her, and taking the relic, she breathed a prayer full 
of fervent hope. Her trust was rewarded, for a few 
days later the good lady was reported as enjoying perfect 
health. This incident happened in 1887. 

Sister Mary Joseph of the Institute of St. Joseph in 
Savoy after suffering for two years was in 1889 certified 
as being afflicted with tubercular peritonitis. On account 
of her extreme weakness the doctors could not operate and 
as she began to lose control of her hands, the doctors 
told her that the end could not be far off. Advised to 
make a Novera to Don Bosco, she gratefully and confiden- 
tlv accepted the advice and on the sixth day, was favoured 
with a vision of Don Bosco when he promised to cure her. 
The promise was duly fulfilled on the eighth day. . 

Father Joseph Manna, Rector of Zerfalice in the Diocese 
of Oristuno had suffered from a growth in his left eye, 
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wliioli seriously affected his sight. He touched the impedi¬ 
ment with a relic of Don Bosco, and at once the growth 
disappeared without leaving the faintest trace. 

On the evening of 24th. January 1889, a boy of fifteen 
years of age, Aloysius Piffari by name, was in bed suf¬ 
fering from double pneumonia. As the fever rose during 
the next few days, the doctors in attendance thought it 
w’ell to advise Father Rinaldi, the Superior of the Salesian 
Institute where the boy was attending, that the case 
was decidedly serious. Immediately on receiving this 
notification, Father Rinaldi placed on the boy’s head a 
piece of cloth which had formerly belonged to Don Bosco 
and at once the boy, who had been tumbling about rest¬ 
lessly, feel into a deep, healthy slumber. When the doctor 
arrived the next day, he could find nothing wrong with 
the boy. 

Arrived at length at this page, we prostrate ourselves 
in spirit, on the tomb of our Father and Master, the dear 
i riend of our soul; not to take leave of him, for his memory 
will remain eternally fixed in our minds, but to receive 
his blessing for we know that the benediction of Don Bosco 
is a pledge of the Blessing of God. 

Let the last word be said by Monsignor M ana Cord a. 
u Having studied the history of Don Bosco, his birth, his 
condition, his natural endowments and thence proceeding 
to review the works which he performed, we are perforce 
forced to exclaim s Jt is God Who works in His servant; 
the same God who directs his steps Who guides and 
inspires him. The spirit of God indeed, worked in Don 
Bosco, inspired his mind, ruled his will and inflamed 
his heait, whilst preserving in him an inalterable calm and 
unswerving constancy. And thus, without in any way 
attempting to anticipate the judgement of Holy Mother 
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Church, we prostrate ourselves on his tomb, and for 
ourselves, the Daughters of Mary, Heip of Christians, our 
cooperator s and all who admire and propose to imitate his 
virtue, we seek the grace to be able to follow him on earth 
that we may one day be joined with him in Heaven.” 


MARY HELP OF CHRISTIANS, PRAY FOR US. 
0 Sacrament Most Holy, 

0 Sacrament Divine, 

All praise and all thanksgiving 
Be every moment Thine. 
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The Beatification of the Venerable 
John Bosco. 

Rome — June 2nd. 1929. 

The day is young yet and the air is a little fresh but 
with a certain promise of heat to follow. 

Despite the earliness of the hour, the trains are all 
crowded to overflowing and it seems that all Rome is 
making for St. Peter’s. We are discharged at the entrance 
to the great square before this mighty Basilica and stand 
for a moment in silent admiration. Its proportions are so 
well laid out that their immensity does not strike the 
observer. The sweep of the collonades gives one a graceful 
impression, while the two fountains impart a freshness to 
the scene that is exceedingly welcome in the heat of the 
morning and which will be more so later, when the sultry 
sun shall have the people beneath his merciless rays. As 
we make our way towards the Basilica we begin to realise 
that the square is indeed large. Although the distance 
seems so small, it requires a good ten minutes to traverse 
the expanse. 

As we enter the church the first impression we have is 
relief at escaping from the glare of the sun. It is fairly 
cool inside and we gaze with interest at the largest church 
in the world. To tell the truth its proportions are amazing, 
but its size does not strike one as extnaordinarily excessiue 
Still it does take time to get around. 
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The altar of the Cathedra is of beautiful workmanship. 
It is of precious marble and its decorations are simple and 
effective. Six gold-plated bronze candlesticks form the 
Train item of its ornamentation and these add a splendour 
to the ahar which relieves, yet enhances, its severity. 

High above the altar is a veiled picture. Two others 
hang on the great pillars, near the statues of St. Andrew 
and St. Monica. We shall see these when the decree is read 
and the Venerable shall be officially proclaimed Blessed . 

By this time the crowds have increased to such an ex¬ 
tent that all the reserved places are occupied and a large 
part of the free places is also full of eager and excited 
spectators. The numbers would approach the 65 000, if 
they do not pass it. 

The ceremony. 

Ten o’clock strikes from the square. From the sacristy 
there begins the long procession that goes in solemn state 
to the altar of the cathedra. The participants in this pro¬ 
cession are the clerics of the Homan seminaries, the clergy 
of the Basilica, the full complement of the Canons of St. 
Peter’s, and the celebrant of the Mass, accompanied by two 
canons. Immediately following comes Cardinal Merry del 
Val with his suite. Following come numerous Cardinals, 
bishops and Monsignors and finally Monsignor Salotti, with 
Don Tommasetii, the General Procurator of the Salesians 
at Rome, 

The representatives of the royal family and the diplo¬ 
matic corps are already in their places in the assigned 
tribunes. The procession preceded by the processional 
cross, and accompanied by royal carabiniers in full dress 
uniform files down the second nave of the Basilica and 
proceeds to the altar of the Cathedra. All take their 
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allotted places and then Monsignor Mariani, secretary of 
the Congregation of Rites, accompanied by the General 
Procurator of the Salesians, Fr. Tommasetti, asks leave to 
have the decree of beatification read. This permission 
being granted, the decree is given to one of the Canons of 
St. Peter’s and the reading begins. The reading of the 
decree lasts some twenty minutes and the ceremony of the 
beatification is over. 

Towards the end of the reading, the veil that covers 
the picture of John Bosco is raised revealing him in the 
glory of heaven. He stands there tranquil and serene 
amid the clouds, smiling as was his wont on earth and not 
a little delighted to see so many of his friends there pre¬ 
sent. Beneath him is an angel hoding a lily, symbol of the 
purity that so characterised his existence in this world of 
sin and loose morals. At the same time the veil of the 
other pictures are removed and we see scenes depicting the 
two miracles adduced in the Cause of Beatification. On 
the left is the representation of the cure of Theresa Calle- 
gari, while the other pillar is ocupied by the picture of the 
cure of Sister Provina Negro. A sigh of satisfaction breaks 
from the multitude and immediately is followed by thun¬ 
ders of applause. The sanctity of the church is forgotten 
in the spontaneous enthusiasm of the congregation. 

Rounds and rounds of deafening cheers go up. All 
press forward to catch a glimpse of the newly beatified. 

Outside, something like pandemonium reigns. The 
bell of St. Peter’s announces and the other churches take 
up, the news that yet another has been raised to the ho¬ 
nours of the altars. The waiting crowds in the square 
break forth into thunders of cheering. The joy on every 
countenance is very vivid; again and again cries of 
“ long live Don Bosco ”, rend the air. 
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After some time the people in the Basilica repress their 
transports of joy and a little less confusion reigns. Bit by 
bit order is restored and then there bursts forth from the 
choir the triumphant strains of “ Te T)eum laudamus. ” 

As the last strains of the organ die away the pontifica¬ 
ting prelate sings, “ Pray for us 0 Blessed John Bosco ”, 
and is met with a whole-hearted response from the people, 
u That we may he made worthy of the promises of Christ ”. 
Then follows the prayer to invoke the intercession of the 
newly-beatified. 

Then the Mass of the Blessed John Bosco is said for the 
first time and towards midday the ceremony is complete. 

The crowd begins to move out. All the exits are 
thrown open but to cope with such a crowd one would 
have to have no doors, but merely throw down ihe walls. 
However, time deals with the difficulty and at the end of 
a long half-hour we find ourselves at the top of the flight 
of stairs leading from the Basilica. Our g;»ze dominates 
the square and it is a sight that will not be easily forgotten. 
The immense expanse is packed with people. Trams, 
crowded to overflowing carry off some of the people — 
cafes, restaurants, are all filled : taxis are at a premium and 
yet the crowd does not seem to diminish. Towards half¬ 
past one, the square is a little less crowded but still the 
press of people is not small. 

As we come down the square we turn our eyes back on 
the Basilica to see the picture of Blessed John Bosco. It 
is a happy painting and represents the 4 *Beatus” carried in 
triumph on the shoulders of his boys. He looks at ease as 
the boys chair him round the playground. He is among his 
boys and there, for the time being, wo will leave him. 
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The Pope descends to the Basilica. 

About four o’clock, the entrance to the Basilica is 
opened to the expectant crowds. They press in and on, 
and ever in, and occupy every point of vantage in that 
immense building. Towards five o’clock the church pre¬ 
sents an imposing spectacle. Not a corner is vacant. 
Over 80,000 people are there, awaiting the arrival of the 
Pope, who is coming to venerate the relic of the newly 
beatified. However, outside on the square, another throng, 
even more numerous than that inside the church awaits 
the coming of the “ Father of Christendom”. Cordons 
of soldiers attempt to keep order, but ever and anon the 
immense crowd breaks through the ranks and gains the 
Basilica. 

Scarcely does the figure of the Pope appear under the 
porches of the Basilica but loud acclamations break f.iom 
the assembled throng. The cheering spreads round the 
square and into the Basilica and, midst the applause of his 
children, the Vicar of Christ makes his slow way towards 
the altar, blessing the kneeling populace as he goes. From 
the height of the cupola the silver trumpets send forth ihe 
“ Tu es Petrus'% but the notes are lost amid the renewed 
plaudits of the people in the Basilica. 

Benediction over, the Postulators of the C mse present 
themselves before the Pope to offer him the usu d gifts* 
These consist of a life of the Blessed John Bosco, wonder¬ 
fully bound in white silk, a picture of the Blesst d John 
Bosco on silk, a reliquary richly engraved, and a bouquet 
of artificial flowers, beautifully arranged and of marvellous 
workmanship. 

The reliquary merits a few words of description. It 
stands about one foot four in height : is of silver and the 
decorations are of gold-plated metal. The base is square 
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and beautifully wrought: on the sides are the Basilica of 
Mary, Help of Christians at Turin ; a priest surrounded by 
boys and a Daughter of Mary, Help of Christians su:- 
rounded by girls, the church of St John the Evangelist of 
Turin : and the Church of the Sacred Heart of Rome, On 
the back is written “ ex ossibus B. Joannis Bosco . The 
base supports a pyramid. On the front face it heats the 
coats of arms of the reigning Pontiff Pius XI, and that of 
the Salesian Congregation. In the centre of the latter 
face is a design of the house where John Bosco was born 
and on the sides are figures of seraphim and angels with 
thuribles. 

The Pope, having received the gifts and handed them 
to his attendants, ascends the chair of State and the 
procession is formed once more. Progress is slow and the 
applause deafening. His Holiness smiles on all and with 
great benignity imparts the apostolic blessing. At a cer¬ 
tain point he stops the chair and looks down at the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Mother House of the Salesians. ^ He gives 
these boys a special blessing and passes on. Finally, he 
arrives at his own apartments and there he stands at one 
of his windows admiring the evidences of the lively f >ith 
of his children. Mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis... Truly tho 
day has been wearisome and hard, but God has moie than 
recompensed it by the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the 
people for this son of theirs who has attained the heights 
of success by the use of the means, that are within the 
reach of every one of the children of the people. Don 
Bosco ”, 1 heard a lady say, “ was a tiny little man, most 
unassuming, very genial, very kind but by no means the 
austere person that one expected him to be from the fame 
of his sanctity. He was most affable and quickly put one 
at one’s ease”— Aditabilis Deus in sanctis suis... 


i h( / r > eat ifi ratio n . _59- > 

And thus did Rome honour the humble peasant boy of 
Piedmont. 

And here we must leave John Bosco. His glory in 
heaven surpasses our understanding. We have tried to 
honour him for /a brief space here below... w^e have set the 
lights dancing on St Peter's. The light of his heavenly 
glory is far beyond our poor light of earth but he, who, on 
earth, read the secrets of hearts will understand that our 
hearts are full and that by these external manifestations 
we would gladly witness our internal love and gratitude 
and he will repay. He will reward and give us the best 
of his love in the dispensation, through the hands of the 
Madonna, of all the graces of which we stand in need. 
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Remarkable Favours reported to, have been 
worked during the Beatification Celebrations. 


Blind hoy receives Jus sight . 

A Turinese boy had been born blind in one eye and 
gradually losing the sight of the other. On the day before 
the Translation of the Relics, it seems Don Bosco 
appeared to him, in answer to his prayer, telling him that 
he would be waiting for him between the hours of one and 
three o'clock at Valsalice, on the following day. The mother 
then brought her child, but they found they c« uld not get 
near the body of Don Bosco, because something was being 
done to it in preparation for the Procession, so they went 
and prayed at an altar provisionally erected to the Blessed 
John Bosco. They had not been there many minutes, 
when suddenly the boy called out: “Mother, 1 can see!’* 
Tin* mother could hardly believe her senses: she thought 
her child was imagining things; to prove it, she asked him 
to count the buttons on the cassock of Don Bosco in the 
picture which hung on the altar, in which the saint is re¬ 
presented with his hands crossed on his breast. Without 
any hesitation the boy did as he was told. The news spread 
through the building like wildfire, and a bishop, who was 
present, took the child and his mother, and had everything 
set down in writing, with witnesses, etc,, should this great 
favour be needed for the Canonisation. 
























Paralysed Girl cured and ft jivs the Urn. 

As the Procession was passing from alsalice to Val- 
docco, all along the route people knelt o »wn and prayed 
for blessings as the Urn containing the remains of Don 
Bosco went by. In the crowd there was a little, girl who 
was paralysed. As the Urn approached, her father held 
her up, at the same time calling out to John Bosco to cure 
his little one. Immediately a change came over the child: 
they put her down: she stood up without need of crutches 
and, turning with the procession, she followed the body 
to the Basilica of Mary Help of Christians. 

Paralysed Pot/ sees Don Posco and is cured. 

In the village of Quar^uento a young man had been 
confined to his bed for some years with paralysis. He 
had prayed to Don Bosco that he might be cured. On the 
16th of June, he said, Don Bosco himself appeared to him 
telling him to get'up. The young man obeyed, put some 
clothes on, and went downstairs where his family was. He 
was completelv„cured! 

The above incidents are reprinted from tlie -Help of Christians' - 
exactly as received by the Editor of that Magazine and, at the time of 
going to press, pending further enquiries, their positive accuracy cannot 
be vouched for. 
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